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STILL DRIVING AHEAD! 


W.r. come a long way together in the of tl 


he petroleum business. Thousands of operators 
last eighteen vears. We? That’s the oil industry and ill across the country, can attest that we have attained 
Lane-Wells. Since the day in 1932 which saw the i marked degree of success in our endeavors 
first oil-well perforated by Lane-Wells, both the oil But the race is not vet run. Only by continued 
industry and Lane-Wells have grown and progressed ipplication to the everlasting problem of improve 
ind the end is nowhere in sight ment can we, at Lane-Wells, maintain our capacity 

From the pioneering efforts of the early thirties to provide the service you of the oil fields need. And 
the successful development of gun pertorating Lane we are doing just that! Research goes steadily 
Wells has steadily advanced by increasing the scope ot onward, questioning, investigating, testing, trying, so 
its technical services to meet new needs of the indus that whatever tomorrow's oil country needs may be 
try. Radioactivity well logging, shaped charge perfo Lane-Wells will be ready to meet them. Uncertain 
rating engineered packer service and others have been though the future may be, one thing is sure: both the 
idded, developed and improved to render continually oil industry and Lane-Wells will still drive steadily 


better service to the drilling and producing branches ahead—together 


Los Angeles » Houston - Oklahoma City - Lane-W ells ¢ anadian Co. in Canada + Petro-Tech Service Co. in Venezuela 


General Offices, Export Office and Plant + 5610 So. Soto St. + Los Angeles 58, California 





HETY YEARS bATER 


When the Spindletop discovery well roared in on January 10, 1901, 1t 
marked the beginning of an era that was to make the oil industry a 
giant amony giants. It also marked a date of tremendous importance 
to rotary drilling, for Spindletop is generally credited with giving the 


rotary method its first 


In sinking the wel { iched off the Spindletop boom, the lrillers 


ised a drawworks, rotary, and swivel made by American Well 


Prospecting Company, which eventually was to become a unit 


Bethlehem Supply. It took 76 days to bring in the discovery well—a 


well that by present standards was quite shallow. Using the modern 
Bethlehem Breeze, a contractor could drill a hole of the same depth 


in less than three days, including his moving-on and moving-off time 
The Breeze, of course, is the smallest of the six sizes of rigs manu 
factured by Bethlehem Supply Company—sizes designed and built for 


shallow, medium, and deep drilling. Each of these outfits re 


flects the 


many years of research and development that began even before Spindle- 


top. Each is a rig that will more than do the job for which it is built; a 


j 


rig that is more than equal to the heavy demands of today’s rotary drilling 


BETHLEHEM SUPPLY COMPANY 


General Offices: 21 E. Second Street, Tulsa, Okla. 
Subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


iD SARGERAS i RCM 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem Oil-Field Equipment is sold by Bethlehem 
Supply Company of California 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Stee! Export Co 


BETHLEHEM 
DRILLING EQUIPMENT 


Drawworks... Pumps 





Crown Blocks -.- Traveling Blocks 


Swivels... Rotaries 


The fast, economical Bethlehem Breeze —a 
rig that drills wells of the Spindletop depth in a 
small fraction of the time required fifty years ago. 








Just a little fever, but you called in the doctor—just in case. 
Perhaps all he did was write out a prescription for some pink 
pills, but if it had been serious, it was nice to know Doc was 
there. What the doctor does is important—but what he knows 
how to do is more important —/ust in case! 

An experienced oil well service company is somewhat like a 
good doctor. What they do on a particular job is important— 
but, even more important, is what they know how to do— 
just in case. A great many jobs are routine and can be handled 
as such. It’s those complications that can cause the trouble. 
Dowell pioneered the acidizing of oil and gas wells 19 years 
ago. Since that time, we have operated in every major field, 


Dowell Incorporated 


TULSA 3, 


A Subsidiary of The Dow Chemical Company 





faced nearly every kind of well condition. Such experience has 
led to the development of many new services, the designing of 
better equipment, the improvement of techniques, and— above 
all—has provided the background of ability that is always 
present ... just in case. 

The next time you buy oil well service, ‘Look to Dowell’ for 
the dependability and experience that are your assurance of 
a better job. LooK TO DOWELL FOR ACIDIZING . . . ELECTRIC 
PILOT . PERFO-JET . PLASTIC SERVICE . CHEMICAL 
SCALE REMOVAL FOR HEAT EXCHANGE EQUIPMENT . . . JEL- 
FLAKE . . . PARAFFIN SOLVENTS . . 
CORROSION CONTROL . . 
INHIBITED ACID. 


- MAGNESIUM ANODES FOR 
. SARAN RUBBER LININGS . . BULK 


Lo hag 


OKLAHOMA 


FOR Oil INDUSTRY CHEMICAL SERVICE 
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gas treating plants 


natural gasoline plants 
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petroleum industry in these many ways 


The steady growth of The Fluor Corporation goes hand-in-hand with that of the 
petroleum industry since the first big discovery of Texas oil at Spindletop. Fluor’s engineer- 
ing and construction personnel were engaged primarily in heavy industrial construction 
just prior to Spindletop. Soon after Spindletop, the company’s engineering and construc- 
tion skills found ready acceptance by the rapidly expanding petroleum industry. 

First contracts called for the design and construction of gas compressor stations. 
Next came work in gasoline processing plants. Then followed the design, engineering and 

construction of major refining units. Today Fluor is recognized as one 
of the nation’s major engineering and construction organiza- 
tions. Whatever your plans might include—a completely in- 
tegrated plant or the expansion of existing facilities—Fluor’s 
accumulated experience in the petroleum refining, gas-gasoline 
and chemical processing industries is at your disposal. 
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Whe 
rever there’s OIL — there’s “OIL 
WELL” 











Compared .. . with modern drilling 
rigs, Al W. Hamill didn’t have very 
powerful equipment to drill the 


Lucas Gusher. Power was supplied 





by one 25 HP Boiler and a single- 


cylinder “Oilwell”? Steam Engine. 


ee e ” 
Oilwell”. . . was there from the very 
beginning—with a Supply Store in 
Jeaumont shortly after the Spin- 


dletop discovery. 


Today. . - as throughout the 89 years 


since “Oilwell”’ began operations Gusher when it “blew in” January 10, 1901. A complete rig, 
. such as was used in those early days, has been re-con- 
after Drake’s discovery well... structed commemorating Spindletop’s 50th Anniversary. 


rhis is the type of “Oilwell” engine that was on the Lucas 


“Oilwell” Stores continue to follow 
OtilL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Branches Serving All Oil Fields 
ing machinery and equipment for Executive Office—DALLAS, TEXAS Division Offices—CASPER, WYOMING 


: Export Division Office — COLUMBUS, OHIO... DALLAS, TEXAS 
a Progressive Petroleum Industry. 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA HOUSTON, TEXAS...TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


NEW YORK 20, N.Y. LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Umer ED SF 


important oil discoveries—supply- 





February 3, 1907 


McEVOY'S WIRELESS STRAINER for Oil and 


Water Wells 


Manufactured by 


J.H. McEvoy & Co. 


Houston, Texas 


Prices and 


EXPERIENCE PARALLELS 
THE OIL INDUSTRY... 


45 YEARS IN DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF OIL PRODUCING EQUIPMENT 


1907 J. H. McEvoy & ¢ ompany was a leading manufacturer of oil well 
strainers, screen and related production equipment. Through years of 
close cooperation with the oil industry, McEvoy engineering has kept 
constant pace with changing requirements designing advanced equip 


ment to reduce the cost of producing oil 


1951 McEvoy’s unparalleled fund of experience has produced the out- 
standing line of McEvoy Automatie Lubrication Conduit Gate Valves. 

The McEvoy Valve incorporates many advanced features that reduce 
valve costs. It is easy to operate, yet seals positively without wedging. 
Automatic lubrication stops leaks before they start: and chrome-plated 
sealing surfaces minimize corrosion troubles 

For severe corrosion conditions, McEvoy all stainless Macaloy 
Valves are available. 

Eight years of field service have proved McEvoy Valves to be the 
safest, longest-lasting and most economical valves available today. 

McEvoy Valves are made in a complete line of sizes and pressure 


ratings for Christmas trees, flow-lines and cycling plants. Write for full 


€ 


information 


COMPANY 


TEXAS AND MILBY ST e P. O. BOX 3127 * HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


Export Representative: E. F. Gahan, Inc., 
Room 1223, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
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CSUCUECIIOEVOL 


Can you imagine what the tempo of American life would be today without the progressiveness 

of mode rm oll tec hnolowy ? Petroleum ac hievement represents a brilliant chapter in the 

deve lopme nt of industrial civilization as we know it. for itis largely through that achievement that 
a substantial segment of our national economy literally runs on oil. The industry's 


devotion to scientific research and better methods has paid off in prosperity and better living 


standards for all Americans. 


{ 


Throughout these vears of progress the Guar maity Trust ( OMIpany has been privileged to serve in 
Many Important Wiuvs ll HATCH THLE pe troleum industry. Out ir timate knowledec olf special 


problems and our broad experience gamed in solving them are at the full disposal of the industry. 


Guaranty 
Trust Com PAMNy Bir rea sms 


140 Broadway 


New York 15 


New York 18 


of New York x xyin"** 


: : ; Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St 
Capital Funds $374,000,000 eae ea a 


Men I ral Deposit Insurance Corporation London Paris Brussels 





It takes the FINEST SEAMLESS § 


and lots of it... to serve the oil and 
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{kL PIPE... 


gas industry and you! 


of 
Chances are you never bought a length 


J&L workmen load a shipment 
of seamless drill pipe, casing and 
tubing for the oil country. 


IDENTIFICATION BY COLOR 
Blue End (with yellow thread pro- 
tector)—Full-Hole “Blue Ribbon” I-J 
Drill Pipe with 6” O.D. Box. 

Red Coupling with Red Band—N80 
Casing 
Blue End with Red Band—Internal 
Flush “Blue Ribbon” I-J Drill Pipe. 
Caps with square holes are thread 
protectors that prevent damage in 
transit to well site 

hot T A t 4 Art raz 

etches by E. P. Couse 


of this kind of pipe in your life, because 
it is special alloy -steel seamless pipe used 
by one of America’s indispensable pro- 
ducers of power...the oil and gas industry. 


Vast quantities of steel pipe like that 
illustrated at the left play a vital role on 
the home front and on the fighting front. 
Fuel oil and lubricants that keep industry’s powerful ma- 
chines operating smoothly and efficiently; fuel for the trains 
and buses that carry you and for the trucks that bring you 
food and other supplies; natural gas and oil for your home; 
gasoline and oil for your car—all these are at your service 

night and day, year in and year out, be- 


cause of steel pipe. 


Much of the pipe that works these 
wonders for you bears the J&L name— 
patented Integral-Joint “Blue Ribbon” 
drill pipe; seamless steel casing, tubing 
and line pipe... a complete range of pipe 
needed to drill and case the well, bring 

the oil or gas to the surface and transport it to you. 


Made in modern mills under strict quality-control methods, 
J&L oil country drill pipe, casing and tubing are built to 
take terrific punishment . . . extreme pressures as great as 

10,000 Ib. /sq. in... forces of 200 tons on 
pipe thread connections. . . . months of 
strain from twisting and drilling. 


Only the finest seamless steel pipe, es- 
pecially designed for the purpose, can 
meet these exacting demands. That’s why 
J&L steel pipe serves the oil and gas in- 

dustry so well and why it is an important influence upon your 
daily comfort, convenience and safety. 


The completion of the Lucas Well at Spindletop on January 10, 1901, marked the beginning of fifty 
years of remarkable progress by the oil and gas industry. Our hats are off to the industry and to the 
Oil & GAS JOURNAL for its excellent coverage of this progress. As a supplier of high-quality steel 
pipe, J&L takes pride in having taken part in the growth of this expanding industry 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CorPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 
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FOR RIGHT POWER, 


The Ford Industrial Engine Department con- 
gratulates its partner in progress, the Oil 
and Gas Industry of Texas, on the 50th 
Anniversary of the Spindletop discovery. 


Now, more than ever, Ford Power is the right 
power in the oil and gas field with its com- 
plete line of POWER UNITS. And there are 
the rugged Ford Industrial Engine Assem- 
blies, too, that fill a variety of applications. 





Specifications of Ford Industrial Engine-Power Units 


“954” POWER UNIT Cyl- Bore and | Displ. Equipment 


inders Stroke cu. in. | Dyn. B.H.P. Max. Torque Available 





254 cv. in. displacement, 


6 cylinders Clutch; SAE #S housing; power take- 
(Also available in open type power Ae, f Be + 
unit or engine assembly only.) closed type power unit or engine 
assembly.) 








Clutch; SAE #3 or #4 housing; power 
take-off; Ford housing; 3-, 4- or S- 


Whichever you choose, you’re right 182#’ @ speed transmission; governor. (Avail- 
able as closed or open type power 


3 important ways with Ford Power unit, of engine assembly.) 





pee #3 of #4 housing; power 
RIGHT POWER for your job— 187# ped A REA, 
five great models available in Available as closed of open type 
both Power Units and Engine power unit, or engine assembly. ) 


Assemblies alone. Cntch. SAE #3 or #8 one 
. take-off; Ford housing; 3-, 4- or 5- 
212#' @ speed transmission; governor. (Avail- 
RIGHT FEATURES—all the latest able as closed or open type power 
advancements of Ford’s famed unit, OF engine assembly. ) 
progressive engineering. 








Clutch; 5-speed direct-in-fifth trans - 
mission; overdrive transmission, di- 
34x 4% 117 @ 2577 @ rect drive power take-off. (Available 





RIGHT SERVICE—as near to you 
as your nearest Ford Dealer. 





























With Ford Power you have five sizes to choose 
from. All engines and power units are tested, 
complete and ready to run. Wide variety of 
specially designed drive combinations and 
equipment are available to meet the require- 

Our experienced Sales Engineers are at your service in de- ments of individual installations. 

veloping engineering recommendations for the most efficient 

use of Ford Industrial Power in your application. Simply 

write direct to the Ford Industrial Engine Sales Department. 

INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DEPARTMENT 
Tractor & Industrial Engine Division 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


15050 Woodward Avenue, Highland Park 3, Michigan 


INDU TRIAL ENGIN ES YOUR JOB IS.WELL-POWERED WHEN IT'S FORD-POWERED! 
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av “Today’s Oilmen use an 
amazing system of GAUGES and 
VALVES which guard against loss” 


As spectacular and fundamental in many 
ways as the discovery of ‘‘Spindletop”’ on 
January 10, 1901, is the engineering and 
product development of the country’s 
gauge, valve, and instrument manufac- 
turers of which Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., is proud to be a part. 


Not only do these ‘‘amazing systems 
of gauges and valves” guard against loss, 
they also contribute to the smooth effi- 
ciency, high production standards, and 
low cost of the products of America’s vital 
petroleum industry. 


Here at Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc., the consistent advancement of the 
oil industry has played an exciting part in 
our own history. Our gauges, valves, and 
instruments have been proved and ac- 
cepted by ‘“‘oilmen”’ since the industry’s 
earliest days. And with research and prod- 
uct development at a high level, we are 
confident of our ability to continue to 
serve—economically and efficiently. 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
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T. C. CHOWN, Ltd., 1440 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 25 


The phenomenal growth of the natural gas 
industry has presented problems of cleaning 
gas both at the well, in transmission, and at 
distribution points 

Aerotec offers a solution to these problems 
by the use of small diameter centrifugal tubes 
removing foreign matter, solids and liquids, 
leaving the gas dry and clean. 

Hundreds of installations prove this method 
to be a most effective way of scrubbing natural 
gas. Installations, such as the Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corporation Station shown above, 


Conadian Affiliates 


Quebec 
) Abell St., Toronto 3, Ontario 


Manufacturers 


THE AEROTEC 

















DRY SCRUBBER 
Ades “0 liguids to scrub natural gas 





handle millions of standard cubic feet of gas 
every day. In the Aerotec Gas Sx rubber, the 
gas is cleaned without using any liquid as a 
scrubbing medium. Many natural advantages 
accrue to this method. The use of Aerotec 
Scrubbing elements in high pressure casings 


provides a safe, simple method of scrubbing gas. 


Why not talk over your problems with our 


Project Engineers. Their wide experience in 
the industry will be of inestimable value to 


you. Write for catalog No. 501. 


Project Engineers 


THE THERMIX CORPORATION 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


CORPORATION 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
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For 44 years Lee C. Moore has pioneered 
new and improved drilling structures that 
have found ready acceptance in the oil in- 
dustry. Moore Derricks have been used to 
drill the world’s deepest wells, and Moore 
atettiaaleha-kelal Licte i ol-1.eh an Wo 0L010M 7-1-1 mm Role) 4 
to Lee C. Moore for continued leadership in 
developing all types of drilling structures 
for use the world over. 


LEE C. MOORE CORPORATION 


TULSA e DALLAS e HOUSTON e MIDLAND e SHREVEPORT @ WICHITA e@ CENTRALIA e PITTSBURCH 


Export Office 9 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20 N Y 
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Dict ... the advantages... of purchasing products made by 
American Chain & Cable for use in the oil fields and refineries: 





for information on the ACCO oil field products illustrated 








Ever Since... and Before SPINDLETOP. . . factpries, now joined together as Divisions 
of the American Chain & Cable Company, Inc., have manufactured and improved products 
under brand names which today are held in high regard by the oil industry. 


Here are their names... and what they make: 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope 
Crescent Non-Prefc rmed Wire Rops 
ng, Bailing, Sand 
ACCO Registered Wire 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
Welded and Wes 


Boomer, and Winch Line “ 


ACCO Registered Sling 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
Lay-Set Preformed Wire Rope 
Nonparell Non-Preformed Wire Rops 
Tubing, Bailing, Sand, and Winch Lines 
ACCO Registered Wire Rope Slings 


HELICOID GAGE DIVISION 


Helicoid—the Pressure Gage of enduring accuracy 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
Page Chain Link Fence 
Page Stainless Steel Strand 


lectrode:s 


R-P & C VALVE DIVISION 


Bronze, Iron, and Cast and Forged Steel Valves 
Bar Stock Valves 
Cast Steel Fittings 


© 


xB American CnHain & Caste Company, inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 





. ». to have been a factor in 
the development of the Oil 
Industry, which has grown so 
rapidly since the Spindletop 
Discovery in 1901. 





. .. to have established new 
techniques and diamond core 
bit equipment for the industry 


which has helped open new 
horizons in reservoir informa- 
ation, faster penetration, full 
core recovery and drilling at 
less cost per foot. 


. . . of their nine base points 
of operation and twenty-eight 
field service engineers who 
are on the job to give you the 
necessary assistance and ser- 
vice where needed. 


CHRISTENSEN 


DIAMOND PRODUCTS CO. 

















1937 SOUTH 2nd WEST 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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In steel plants 

These three De Laval Blast Furnace Blowers serve 
one of America’s leading steel plants—the largest unit 
is rated at 123,00 cfm against 33.3 psig. The 
other two are rated at 97,800 cfm each. 


In gas plants 

Three De Laval coke oven boosters and three coke 

oven exhausters installed in an Eastern Steel Mill. 
Send for catalog. 


vA 


eration 
Blowers 


In refineries 

This 1910 hp, 17,800 cfm De Laval 
Turbine Driven Blower supplies air 
for catalyst regeneration in a fluid 
catalytic cracking plant. 


On pipe line service 

This De Laval single-stage compressor 
pumps gas through the Little Inch 
pipeline at 850 psi. Similar De Laval units 
also are giving continuous trouble-free 
service at this high pressure on the 

Big Inch pipeline. 


DE LAVAL STEAM TURBINE CO. 


TRENTON 2,N. J. 


; Cis 
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As Oklahoma has grow: 

ndustrially and commercially. Step by step industry 
ommerce and Oklahoma have marched hand in hand 
hrough the last 55 vears. Each has contributed to the 


: other’s growth, and one of the interesting side 
1896, Oklahoma's pioneer + 
their rapid progress 
counted on the fingers of one hand ut 
n his dran t 


! ie. 
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Oklahoma began to grow. Cotton g 
nts, Canniny tactories laundries ind 
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rowing demands for 


OKLAHOMA NATURAL 
Gas Company 
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New York, N.Y 
Boston, Mass 
Fall River, Mass 
Providence, R. | 
Tiverton, R. I 
Chicago, Ill 


Philadelphia, Po 
Marcus Hook, Pa 


Paulsboro, N. J 
Bayonne, N. J 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Baltimore Md 
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tor Petroleum Products 


New Orleans, La 
Baton Rouge, la 
Lake Charles, La 
Port Arthur, Texas 
Beaumont, Texas 
Houston Tekos 


LUST 


Baytown, Texas 
Texas City, Texas 
Freeport, Texas 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Brownsville, Texas 
Helena, Ark 


Ny 


San Pedro (Port of 
Los Angeles), Calif 
San Luis Obispo, Calif 
San Francisco, Calif 
Tampico, Mexico 
Havana, Cuba \ 


Aruba & Curacao, N W.! 
Trinidad, B. W.1 

Caripito, Puerto La Cruz 
Las Piedras, Venervela 
Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 


\ 











In 1871, soon after Col. Drake drilled the first oil well, 
Bovaird entered the oil field supply business. For 80 
years, Bovaird has rendered a friendly, sincere service 
to the oil industry. 


To keep pace with petroleum, the Bovaird organization 
has constantly applied its experience and its knowledge 
of field conditions and needs to improve and enlarge 
its facilities. 


Today, 22 strategically-located stores and offices are 
ready to serve you promptly with the finest nationally- 
known brands of supplies and equipment available. 


Gove 


OFFICES AND STORES 


ILLINOIS—Clay City, Grayville, Salem 
KANSAS—Chase, Great Bend, McPherson 
Pratt, Russell, Wichita 
OKLAHOMA—Duncan, Oklahoma City, 
Pauls Valley, Ringwood, Sapulpa, 
Seminole, Tulsa 
TEXAS—Borger, Dallas, Midland, Odessa, 
Pampa, Snyder 


Buy From Bovairrd’ 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


80 YEARS OF PROGRESS WITH THE OIL INDUSTRY 





PETROLEUM .. . Essential to our Nation’s Progress 


In a recent meeting of Sunray's 
Board of Directors, C. H. Wright, 
President, stated “The merger of the 
former Barnsdall Oil Company into 
Sunray Oil Corporation has been the 
most important step in the growth 
of this Company from the small 
be ginning 30 vears ago to its pres- 
ent size, with assets amounting to 
$276,000,000, The Company's gross 
income in 1950 was 894,000,000 - 
not including Barnsdall for the first 


6 months.” 


After taxes and expenses, 1950 


net profits of the Corporation ex- 


ceeded $20,000,000 — approximately 
double the earnings of the previous 
15% of this 


year. Approximately 


amount was distributed as dividends 


on Preferred and Common Stocks 
the rest was retained in the business 


for future growth 


The Sunray Financial Report tells 
the interesting story of the Corpora- 
tion's development of its holdings. Its 
3,237 producing wells account for 


more than 71,000 net barrels of 
crude oil and distillates daily. Its 
modern refining facilities processed 
11,318,000 barrels against 9,617,000 


throughput in 1949. 


Many more interesting facts rela- 
tive to Sunray Oil Corporation's 
“ idespread operations for 1950 are 
the Annual 


covered in current 


Report. If you will request a copy 


it will be promptly mailed to you. 


-SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


* 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 


FIRST NATIONAL BUILDING > 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


2 First Nat'l Bldg, Tulsa 3, Okla 
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“WE MADE A WISE DECISION" 


. soe 


"HOME OF THE HOLEMASTERS' 
Y ENID, OKLAHOMA 
U.S.A. 
HOUSTON - MIDLAND - CASPER - HATTIESBURG - EDMONTON 


WEST COAST AND MEXICO: JAY C. FAILING, ROOSEVELT BLOG, LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 
EXPORT MANAGER: GEO. P. GREGORY, JR., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 











NAYLOR PIPE COMPANY 
1232 E. 92nd St. - Chicago 19, Illinois 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Kelem T-t we 7 er, ) aes, ree, 


Mid-Continent Supply Company, FORT WORTH, TEXAS, AND BRANCHES 


Exclusive distributers in Mid-Centinent and Gulf Coast Areas 
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Deep well gets rigged with 
Tiger Brand Line for FEWER SHUTDOWNS 


yuat does a day's loss of drilling 
Aa time cost you? $1000 or more? 
Even the loss of a few hours runs into 
big money! That's why it’s so impor- 
tant to choose the line that gives you 
the most ton-miles before a line shift 
is necessary. Many drilling contractors 


hundreds of wells. It has heavy outside 
wires for greater resistance to wear and 











abrasion. The wire rope core resists 
crushing on heavy loads. It has greater 
strength, minimum stretch and the long 
life that means more dollars in your 


pocket when the job is done, 
have discovered that this is TiGeR 
Branpb Excellay Preformed 6 x 19 with 
Independent Wire Rope Core. 


Ticer Branp Preformed construc- 
tion gives you easy handling, flexibility 
and greater safety for your men. It has 
less tendency to kink or foul—can be 
run at higher speeds. 








This Ticek Branp Rope has demon- 
Strated its superior performance on 


WATCH YOUR LUBRICATION, 
Ticer Branp Ropes are thor- 
oughly lubricated at the factory 
with Tiger Lube — a special 
lubricant that does not run in 
hot weather and still does a 
food job in cold weather. Use 
Tiger Lube for longer rope life. 





RIGGING A DEEP WELL with New T 
Preformed Line with 1.W.R.C. wane” Brano Excellay 
ton-miles and fewer shut-downs. 





AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


SEND THE COUPON 
FOR OUR HANDBOOK. 


| 

1 American Steel & Wire Company 
Rockefeller Bidg., Dept. P-5 

| Cleveland, Ohio ‘ 


o-— 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


. Please send your handbook, 
1 “Ticer Branp Wire Rope for 
1 Oil, Gas and Water Wells.” 
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to be a lot more than a 
















Hiection of over »sV00 p duces 


oil wells! From the beginning, Atlantic pioneered in th 


f that word 





truc sense In the process of becoming mt 


Atlantic 
tepped from “first” to “first” in the search for new product 


turing and marketing petroleum and its product 


new qua t\ ~ 


First to develo high pre sure gas uyection techn 
for maximum oil field ret 
First use of “Tower” stil 

. 
First ipplicatiot f the mas pectromet tO gasoiul 


produc tion 


1s more than 3000 o1l wells ago 


is established. But we've grown 


grated imto company producing tran porting manufac- 

















World War I 


First combat aviation gasoline 
First to use microwave radio release communication 

vstem for pipe lines 

First to use atomic energy in petroleum research ‘ 


Out of such pioneerimg research came Atlantic’s great 
production of Petroleum Chemicals—ULrrawer synthetic 
Sulphonates, Olefins — sold throughout — the . 
Out of such research, too, 


came Atlantic's revolutionary new catalytic reforming proce 


detergents, 
United States and in Europe 





designed to accomplish a better yield of better gasoline 


Phe Atlantic Refining Company's research moves constantly 
ihead to benefit all of us. We look back on $1 


proud past. We look ahead to a well-planned, active future 


vears of a 
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Cameron Type “H” Pro- 


duction Chokes... 


Cameron Non-Lubricated 
lift Plug Valves... . 
combining the best feo- 
tures of gote ond plug 
valves with exclusive 
Cameron innovations. 









Cameron Fittings . . 
tees, crosses, adaptors, 
spools—everything re- 
quired to round out your 
tree, 





a | 
°* 


Cameron Tubing 

lock screw or 
ram type, with a wide 
selection of inter- 
changeable hangers. 








Instead of assembling your Christmas tree from various manufacturers’ 
products, and thus dividing the responsibility for its proper functioning 
and servicing, why not go all the way with Cameron? Since the 
introduction of the Non-Lubricated Lift Plug Valve, which has enabled 
Cameron to offer the industry Christmas trees assembled entirely from 
Cameron products, many operators, sensing the advantage of this 


Cameron Casing undivided responsibility, have standardized on the ALL-CAMERON tree. 
Heads and Spools 


- with proven 


hengers and seals CAMERON IRON WORKS, INC. 

to best meet your 

rang : P.O. BOX 1212 ° HOUSTON, TEXAS 
EXPORT: 74 Trinity Place, New York 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS ARE CARRIED AT: 


Corpus Christi, Odessa, and Snyder, Texas; 
Long Beach, California, and Casper, Wyoming. 





Gasoline or 
natural gas 














Take a good look at the L-3460's V-12 de- 
sign. Note the lightweight aluminum pis- 
tons, and short-radius rotating parts. You 
can see why the L-3460 gives you lightning- 
fast response to load demand. 


This governor will interest you, too. It is 
semi-hydraulic and responds instantly to 
load changes, whatever they may be. 
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More Compact —Easy Installation 


Just compare the L-3460 with other designs of 
equal displacement. Remember too, the L-3460 
complete with radiator, weighs only 12,200 Ibs. 


€é That’s why the L-3460 saves you installation 
a time and money — is easier to move around. 








ALL 
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EVERYTHING YOU ASKED FOR IN AN ENGINE 


The L-3460, with its 600 maximum horsepower, is 
designed and built to meet oil-field demands for 
more power. 

Its fast acceleration, wide speed range, lugging 
power at slow speeds, and compactness make it 
outstanding for drill-rig applications. 

Its dependability and economy under continuous 
load, its space-saving size for easy installation, and 
its accessibility that simplifies maintenance give 
you an unbeatable power unit for any type of oil- 


-t 


field application — drilling, pipeline, generator 
drives, etc. 

Here, in the L-3460, you have oil-field power at 
its best — wide speed range from 600 to 1350 rpm, 
and horsepowers from 350 to 600. If you want to 
keep a tight rein on costs, nothing but the best will 
do. So let the L-3460 go to work for you now — 
it’s everything you asked for in an engine. For fur- 
ther information, see your Le Roi distributor — or 
write for our new bulletin E-3. 


43 GX) Goudy 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 
Plants: Milwaukee — Cleveland — Greenwich, Ohio « Oilfield Headquarters: Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Easier Maintenance —Lower Costs mai=ee= ee ae Se ee 


Valve-in-head design 
lets one man remove 
cylinder heads without 
disturbing manifold, 
carburetor, or controls, 


Replaceable cylinder sleeves / 


do away with costly reboring 
and expensive oversize parts. 


One-piece crankcase 
and cylinder construction © 
provides unusual rigid- 
ity — prevents misalign- 
ment. The L-3460 is built © 
to take the punishment 
of oil-field handling. 


Le Rois 23rd year in the Petroleum Industry 


Back in 1928, Le Roi pioneered the application of internal 
combustion engines to drilling rigs. In these early days the 
problem was extremely complicated — required the use of jack- 
shafts, reduction gears, and reverse mechanisms. Another diffi- 
culty arose from the fact that the engine had to be adapted to 
existing draw works which, of course, were designed and built 
for steam-engine operation. 

Le Roi surmounted these obstacles by designing internal 
combustion engines that duplicated the performance hereto- 
fore achieved with steam controls — without the need for 
countershaft, belts, or other apparatus. These new Le Roi en- 
gines had other advantages, too. They were smaller in size, 
lighter in weight, and had a wide speed range. 


The popzlarity of Le Roi engines for drilling increased 
rapidly. Not only did they duplicate steam operation, but they 
also contributed a great deal more: They were adaptable to 
any type of drilling, reduced transportation costs, simplified 
rigging, saved tremendously on fuel and water, and increased 
drilling speeds. 

Because of this pioneering and the “know-how” we have 
gained, Le Roi engine design has always kept pace with the 
horsepower, weight, and dependability needs of the petroleum 
industry — by continuous improvement and the addition of 
new models to the line. That is why Le Roi engines are univer- 
sally accepted today by the industry — not only for drilling, 
but also for oil-well pumping and pipeline service. 

+ 
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Voters 


...“Spindletop” meant oil, 


“Cabot” meant carbon black. 


“Spindletop” stands as the 
symbol of oil become 
an industry. 
“Cabot” continues to mean carbon black . . . 


and more, too. 


Since 1882 Cabot has drilled wells, laid pipe, 
built plants, moved plants, rebuilt plants, built 
more new plants, sat up nights and studied hard 


to stay at the head of the parade. 


Though now the world’s largest producer 
of carbon blacks, Cabot is equally proud of 
its solid reputation in the oil industry as a 
neighbor, producing member, and manufacturer 
of high quality oil well pumping units and 


surface equipment. 


__ Min 
GODFREY L. CABOT INC. 
ww 


77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS 
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MAGNOLIA 
PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 


ONE OF THE FLYING 


RED HORSE COMPANIES 
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 - PACEMAKER 


>» Today and Tomorrow 


Behind the Flying Red Horse in the 
producing oil fields of the Southwest 
are Magnolia’s production men armed 
with knowledge of how to get the most 
oil from hidden reservoirs far beneath 
the surface of the earth. After comple- 
tion of a producing well these men set 
their sights for the greatest ultimate 
recovery of crude in the most economical 
manner ... They form a team with engi- 
neers and researchers to study flow 
schedules at the most efficient rates... 
Underground reservoir pressures are 
maintained as long as possible in a 
never-ending program of conservation 

. The most modern pumping equip- 
ment comes in to lift the oil to the sur- 
face on efficient pumping schedules... 
Old fields are made to increase their 
yields by successful application of scien- 
tific secondary recovery methods... This 
teamwork between the production man, 
the engineer and the researcher means 
more oil over a period of years and a 
longer life expectancy of the field—more 
conservation of our natural resources... 
and teamwork between Magnolia’s Ex- 
ploration, Producing, Transportation, 
Refining and Marketing Divisions 
make the Flying Red Horse a pacemaker 
today and tomorrow. 









TRAC 


These MDW 8s —newest in the TRACKSON 
PIPE LAYER line—are cradling a section of 
Super-Inch pipe for the dope gang on 
4 section of the Transcontinental Pipe Line. 
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INCE 


the oil and natural gas industry has made 


Old Spindletop” blew its top in 1901, 


tremendous progress. With the laying of the first 
line in 1908, Pipe Lining became one of the im- 
portant segments of the industry ... however, it 


was not until the middle twenties that the Pipe 





Line industry really hit its stride. 
A new chapter was added to the story in 1927 
FRACKSON TRACTOR 


EQUIPMENT was put out on Pipe Line construc- 


when the first 


tion rapid mechanization followed. Due to 
top performance, TRACKSON machines are the 


recognized leaders in their fields... preferred for 


every Pipe Line job. 


TRACKSO 


TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 


CHANGED THE PIPE LINE STORY! 


Bika ¢ 
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TFRACKSON PIPE LAYERS, ANGLE- 
FILLERS, TRAXCAVATORS, EARTH 
AUGERS SWING CRANES, with 


matching “Caterpillar” Diesel 


and their 


Tractor team- 
mates, are playing an important part in the Pipe 
Line story... whether Little-Inch, Big-Inch or 
Super-Inch ... with money-making, time-saving 


efficiency. 





These modern tools can change your Pipe Line 
job to one with greater profits. Ask your nearby 
TRACKSON.-"Caterpillar” Dealer for complete 
information on the models that fit your contract 

. or write TRACKSON COMPANY, 
OG-51, 


Dept. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
g' 


TRAXCAVATORS J = 





EARTH AUGERS SWING CRANES 
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The established 
leadership of each 
member within its own 
specialized field is en- 
henced through the 


unique functioning of 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 
The combining of nearly 
five centuries of experi- 
ence, pooling of ideas, 
mutual exchange of 
research and techniques 
of manufacture, hes 
produced for the oil and 
gas industry essential 
and efficient equipment, 
from well to consumer, 
which hes won world- 
wide acceptance. 











RIGHT ANGLE COMPRESSORS 


Clark HRA-8, 880 BHP 
Gas-engine-driven Compressor 





—— SEE the difference in 


@ 2,500,000 BHP! That’s the volume of Clark 
Right Angle Type Compressors placed into 
world-wide service since the first unit was 
introduced to the petroleum industry in 1936. 


And while markets for this exceptionally 
rugged compressor are forever broadening, a 
great proportion of this 15-year volume has 
been built up by repeat orders . . . from major 
oil producers, refiners, gas transmission pipe- 
lines, chemical plants and other industrial 
users who have utilized additional units either 
to improve their present facilities or to serve 
new installations. What could be more con- 
vincing of a product's satisfactory perform- 
ance and acceptance? 


Built in sizes ranging from 150 to 2500 
BHP, Clark HBA, HRA and MA Compressors, 
through continual engineering improvements, 
are today setting new standards of efficiency 
and performance. 

By reputation and by the record, you will 
be served best by Clark Proved Compressors, 
available in diversified designs to meet your 
requirements. 


MIDGET ANGLE © RIGHTANGLE © BIG ANGLE 
ELECTRIC-DRIVEN © CENTRIFUGAL 


CLARK BROS. CO., INC. 





GLARK 


COMPRESSORS 


OLEAN, N. Y. 


One Of The Dresser Industries 


New York @ Tulso @ Houston @ Chicago @ Boston @ Washington @ Los Angeles @ Birminghom @ Detroit @ Salt Loke City @ Son Francisco 
London @ Poris @ Varese, Itoly @ Buenos Aires @ Caracas, Venervelo @ Limo, Peru @ Bogoto, Colombic e New Delhi, indic 
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DRESSER LONG SLEEVES 











(Style 40) simplify pipe joining. Span 
gaps between pipe ends. No threading, 
exact fitting or aligning. Ideal joint at 
wells, separators, pumps, engines and 
tanks. 


DRESSER COUPLINGS 


(Style 38) speed laying of field, gather- 
ing and transmission lines; save time on 
hookups; absorb vibration at pumps 
engines and compressors. 100% sal- 
vageable in relocating temporary lines. 


DRESSER SPLIT REPAIR CLAMPS 


(Style 79B) for quick repair of pitholes 
and longitudinal splits in pipe. Furnished 


with either one or two shells—an inex 





pensive “bandage” which saves cutting 
out short sections of damaged pipe. 





DRESSER COLLAR CLAMPS 


(Style 4,41) stop leaks through threads 
of screw collars, without service inter 
ruption. Band Clamps (Style 77B), Por 
ous Weld Clamps (Style 55), and other 


pipe repair devices also available 





Always within “hollering distance ” 


at your nearest oil field supply store or our Houston Warehouse, Dresser prod- 


ucts save installation time and give you reliable connections and repairs 


DEN E ook Produce 


Dresser Manufacturing Division (One of the Dresser Industries), 59 Fisher 
Ave., Bradford, Pa. ¢ Houston Office & Warehouse: 1121 Rothwell Street, 
Houston, Texas. ¢ Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Houston, San Francisco 
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Chis emblem adds much 


OME OF THE PRESSER ADVE URS 


to the value... nothing to the cost! 


IDECO leads in the development of modern oilfield equipment, through advanced engineering. 
This forward-thinking policy has been responsible for . 


the development of Kwik-Lift Masts— 


the adaptation of torque converters to 
1) proved by 10 years of service; 


full rig applications, including pump 5) 
drives; 


icati f air clutches th hout 
2) = pn aetna cea development of ‘‘Fabriform’’ Sheaves 
‘ with rolled-forged, flame hardened rims 
3) full air controls, extended even to pump for crown and traveling blocks; 
drives; 


: continued development of IDECO pump- 
the introduction of fully mobile equip- » ing units to peo changing wth a 


ment such as the IDECO Rambler Rig; industry and A.P.1. specifications 


~~ 8) Ideco has revolutionized the portable oilfield mast 
7 business with the development of the Full View Mast! 


IDECO—ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 


HEADQUARTERS: Export, Machinery, and Stores Divisions— Dallas, Texas. 

PLANTS: Beaumont, Texas; Columbus and Delaware, Ohio; Torrance, California. 

EXPORT OFFICES: Dallas, Texas; New York City; Torrance, California. Argentina—Buenos Aires; Brazil-Rio de Janeiro; 
Colombia—Barranquilla; England—London; France, Paris; Italy—Pignone Dresser Co 


Florence, Milan, Rome; Tur 
key—Ankaro, Istanbul; Venezuvela-—Caracos, Maracaibo 





Since cows mixed mud for 


ORILLING MUD 
A SCIENCE 








the Spindletop discovery well 


AAS BECOME 
ALLIS OlUUN 


History records . . . and many an old-timer is still around to confirm it . . . that mud used in the Spindletop 
well was actually siphoned from a near-by mud hole, agitated by cows wallowing and trampling through the mire. 
Through chemistry, modern drilling muds that play such a vital role in today’s deep, high pressure oil well 
have evolved into a complex, specialized science all their own. The carefully compounded and controlled drilling muds 

used in deep Gulf Coast wells today, for example, are a far cry from the earth-and-water muds used in 
early discovery wells that established the Gulf Coast region as one of the world’s most prolific oil producing areas. 
But with the steadily increasing demands for more and more drilling muds and chemicals, the question of 
future supplies became an acute problem. Then, in 1941, the producers of Magcobar developed a process for beneficiating 
ore from a vast deposit at Magnet Cove, Arkansas, and made available many million of tons of the world’s finest mud 
weight for oil well drilling at the low . but fair and reasonable . . . price of $22.00 per ton in Gulf Coast fields. 
During the past decade, the solutions to many of the oil industry's specialized drilling mud problems have 
been found by Magcobar chemists. Extensive research laboratory facilities are maintained to support Magcobar field 
service engineers in developing better muds to do the job and to lower drilling costs. 
So, many years after cows mixed mud for the Spindletop discovery well, another new era began in 
drilling mud history . the era of Magcobar’s abundant supply of highest quality products, good service and 


fair and reasonable mud prices. Look for the Magcobar sign when you need mud. More than 300 Magcobar dealers 
keep mud stocks available night and day 


MAGNET COVE BARIUM CORPORATION 
MALVERN, ARKANSAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Mageabay 


MAGCOBAR MAGCOGEL HIGH YIELD MAGCO.-FIBER XACT CLAY 
FIBER SEAL * SALT GEL * MAGCO-PHOS © RED OX » MAGCO-MICA * TANNATHIN 
JtEL-OIL MUD JEL-OIL “'E E’ CONCENTRATE NOHEEV SEAL FLAKES 


JEL DRISCOSE © MY-LO-JEL PRESERVATIVE » QUEBRACHO CHEMICALS 









Keep your eye on V-P-i 
WHEN SELECTING 
































Type O! Centrifugal 
Blower in southwest- 
ern refinery. Capac- 
ity 13,000 cfm. 























You can't afford to risk shutdowns today because of unsatis- 





factory or inadequate equipment performance. To keep produe- 





tion moving at the required fast pace, ealls for blowers or vas 





pumps that continuously deliver positive Volume at required 






























Pressure and at Low power Gosts to reduce operating expense, 

You get these 3 essentials from R-C Blowers and Gas Pumps. 
Whether your needs call for Centrifugal or Rotary Positive units. 
we can match them from our exclusive dual-ability line. With 
capacities from 5 efm to 100,000 efm, you can usually find R-C 
units that closely fit your demands, with resultant savings in 
time, cost, space, weight and power. 

From an experience of almost a century of blower building, 
our engineers will gladly make suggestions of the right R-C equip- 


ment to move or measure gas and air to keep production going. 


Roors-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORPORATION 


510 Texas Avenue, Connersville. Indiana 


ROTARY 


Rotary Positive Gas 
Pump for handling 
refinery gos. Capac- 
ity 3,100 cfm. 





ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 








BLUEPRINT FOR 
DRESSER INDUSTRIES 
GROWTH... 


Industrial growth can and should 
be blueprinted and engineered in the 
same manner as any technical proj- 
ect. A carefully designed long-range 
program becomes the framework 
upon which to build an integrated 
and successful enterprise. Economic 
and political markers along the way 
aid in the projection of these designs 
for expansion. Although geared to 
the present, such plans must neces- 
sarily look to the future and be flex- 
ible enough for timely readjustment 
to conditions in a world of changing 
economic and political trends. 

Dresser Industries is a particu- 
larly outstanding unification of the 
industrial facilities, talents and prod- 
ucts of ten related companies joined 
together into an integrated whole. 
Each subsidiary company benefits 
from the long-range administrative 
counselling and planning of Dresser, 
yet retains in its regular operations 
its own flexibility and independence. 
Each company is responsible for 
meeting and overcoming competition 
and initiating its own research and 
product development 

These companies own twelve mod- 
ernized plants in eight states. Their 
facilities, located on a total of 158 
acres of land, have a combined floor 
space of more than 1.7 million square 
feet and a total personnel of 6,265. 
Equipment produced by these com- 
panies serves the drilling, producing, 
transportation and refining divisions 
of the great oil and gas industry 
This is in keeping with the Dresser 
policy of manufacturing related prod- 
ucts and equipment through the com- 
bined facilities and cooperation of 
its member companies. On a growing 
scale, products of the Dresser com- 
panies are finding wide acceptance 
in other industries. 

As in World War II, Dresser In- 
dustries will be called upon to de- 
velop and supply defense products 
to the Armed Forces. In this respect, 
the result of Dresser’s long - range, 
carefully engineered growth will be 
especially apparent. Singly or as a 
group, these companies are well pre- 
pared for the enlarged defense pro- 
gram that all industry faces today 
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Steady Growth Since 1913 


A dozen years after Spindletop, the first 
Mid-Continent Refinery was opened — a 
battery of seven crude stills, two batch 
agitators and an office in West Tulsa 


One of the World’s Largest 
Most Modern Refineries! 


Foun these simple beginnings, the Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corporation refinery has 
grown to its present position as one of the 
largest, most modern in the world. Forward- 
looking research by petroleum chemists in 
Mid-Continent laboratories has produced gaso- 
lines, oils, greases and lubricants known 
everywhere for their top quality. You will find 
these products sold under the D-X trade-mark 
through more than 8,000 dealer stations in the 
United States and in the leading export 
markets throughout the world. 





MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
TULSA, OKLA 
Terre Haute, Ind Omaha, Nebr Chicago, Il. 
Waterloo, la Minneapolis, Minn 


Producers — Refiners — Marketers of These Famous D-X Products: 
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@ These exchangers combine the repeatedly demonstrated 
advantages of Brown’s exclusive integral “‘one-piece’’ fin- 
tubes that assure high heat transfer efficiency; and Brown’s 
ring joint head end seal that is easily dissembled for clean- 
ing, and reassembles tightly, preventing leakage. Furnished 
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«ae BROWN FINTUBE mearers 
Sectional Wali HEAT EXCHANGERS 


CONDENSERS 
HEAT EXCHANGERS ads GAS COOLERS 
REBOILERS 
FUEL OlL HEATERS 


LUBE OIL HEATERS 
AND COOLERS 


JACKET WATER COOLERS 


with fintubes of mild steel, stainless steel, monel, inconel, QUENCH Oll COOLERS 
aluminum, admiralty or other non-ferrous metals to suit COMPRESSOR INNER AND 
any requirement. Widely used — and highly endorsed by AFTER COOLERS 
engineers, operators and maintenance men everywhere. 





Write for Bulletin No. 481. It gives full details. 


THE BROWN FINTUBE CO. 


ELYRIA, OHIO SECTIONAL 
HAIRPIN 


HEAT EXCHANGERS 














Afler 31! Years... 
STILL THE INDUSTRY'S 
MOST SUCCESSFUL FISHING TOOL 


This is a picture of the first “HE” Reversing Tool man- 
ufactured, shown in use on Blue Ridge Production Com 
pany’s well No. 2, at Blue Ridge. Second from the left is 
Mr. Porter, head driller on the well, and next to him, wear 
i “boiled shirt,” is Mr. Edwards, inventor of the 


Reversing Tool 


UNDER PA 


S ince the ‘HE’ Reversing Tool was introduced in 1920, improvements have been 


incorporated regularly in this dependable tool thot takes the place, and does the job, of o 
full string of left-hand drill pipe. Now, it has been improved again to provide a reversing 
tool with a large enough opening so that a string shot can be run through the tools and 
thereby make back-off at specified depth possible. Yes, after 31 years, “HE’’ Reversing Tools 


Available for S. R 


your convenience at 
BOWEN FISHING TOOL CO., Santa Fe Springs, Bakersfield, Ventura, Avenal, California, and 
M & B FISHING TOOL CO., Odessa, Snyder, Texas HUDSON & JACK 


are still the industry's most successful fishing tools 


Casper, Wyon'ng 
SON, Corpus Christi, Texas 


i 


HOUSTON ENGINEERS, INC. 


P. O. BOX 567 — 1412 ENNIS STREET — HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Service Stores: Houston, Texas; New Iberia and Houma, Louisiana 
COMPLETE FISHING TOOL SERVICE AT ALL “HE” STORE POINTS 
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A Salute to 


THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 


in rounding out five decades of 





outstanding journalistic and editorial 
contribution to oil men and their work. 
Congratulations on a fine record 
and good wishes for increasing success during 


the next half-century of service 





to the oil industry. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


NDIANA 
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—1907- > 


“the pump preferred by ex- 
perienced drillers who want 
results” 


» 1920 >" 


“Gardner again pioneers” 





Gardner-Denver Slush Pumps—constantly kept up-to-date — 
are still first choice among oil men who demand the best. 
That’s because these sturdy pumps are designed and built by 
men who know from experience just what it takes to keep mud 
circulating when you’re drilling deep. 
Write today for the full story behind the preference for 
Gardner-Denver Slush Pumps. 


‘GARDNER-DENVER 


aver Company, Qi 
in Canada 
vardner-Denver Company (Canada Ltd Toronto, Ontar 


HE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 
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CUT COSTS 





High tensile steel wire, wound under 
precisioned tension, gives this hose 
super flexibility. Stronger and less 
bulky than old-style rotary hose, it 
offers greater safety and longer serv- 
ice, is easier handled and less likely 
to be damaged. A built-in coupling 
witha leak proof **Lip-Lok” seal helps 
to make it the best investment for 
your rotary drilling rigs. Among 
many other hoses especially made 
by RM for the gas and oil industry 
are Mud Pump Suction Hose, Fire 


Hose, and Ship Loading Hose 
























Re For full information a 
on R/M's complete 


line of asbestos and 
rubber products for 
petroleum, write for 
Catalog 6903A. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Passaic, New Jersey. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
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WITH RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN 


Products 


Asbestos and Rubber 


Engineered right up to the latest de- 
mands of high powered rotary rigs. 
The strength members, improved 
with rayon,are imbedded ina neutral 
axis of heat-dissipating Flexlastics so 
that every belt runs cool, despite 
flexing. Prestretching prevents lag 
gard belts and unbalanced strain 
while on the job. Other important 
products in the R/M line are the API 
Compensated Belts with equalizing 
ply stresses and the Endless Whip 


cord Belts with patented Extensible 


Tips to prevent end seam opening. 


These uniformly woven asbestos blocks, 
impregnated with a new saturant, have 
nonmetallic wearing surfaces and wire 
inserted backs for strength. Under any 
working conditions their performance 
is smooth and positive. Even at high 
temperatures they resist bleeding and 
feed-off smoothly. They won't carbon- 
ize, won't glaze drumseven when heavily 
overloaded. Available with R/M’s pat- 
ented Key-Lok ... the labor-saving 
feature that enables you to slide the 
blocks on and off 
drilled and countersunk. 


or conventionally 


Manufacturers of Brake Linings « Brake Blocks « Clutch Facings 
Fan Belts « Hose « Mechanical Rubber Products « Rubber Cov- 
ered Equipment « Asbestos Textiles « Packings « Powdered Metal 


Products ¢ Abrasive and Diamond Wheels ¢ Bowling Balls 


Vee-Flex Rings are specially engi- 
neered for hydraulic and fluid-han- 
dling equipment in oil field, pipeline, 
refinery, and oil distributing service. 
They are available in endless and 
split rings, or spiral form, and are 
used on a great variety of valves, 
pumps, hydraulic cylinders, rams, 
presses and similar equipment. Five 
types provide sealing against all 
pressures encountered in the petro- 
leum industry today. R/M makes a 
complete line of packings and gas- 
kets for the petroleum industry. 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 
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Even Under 
DIFFICULT 
OPERATING 







NEW DEAL SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 
Will Help You Get the Job Done! 


Necessity has certainly been the mother of invention in the oil industry. 


Deeper depths, heavier loads, higher speeds, bigger volume and greater pres- 
sures have increased the hazards to human life and property. We are proud 
of the privilege to work with the oil industry in the solution of some of its 


drilling problems. 


We pledge our experience, skills and facilities to the further improve- 


ment of oil field operations through new and better products. 





DEEP WELL SOUR BUTLER TYPE 


\O 
~ 
CASING ELEVATORS [>/ S| AILFIELD \e\ Casing SLIPS Elevator 
CASING SPIDERS (With or Without Buttons) 


\o \kq i 
DEADLINE ANCHOR CLAMPS UE TUBING ELEVATORS AND SPIDERS 
Ls 


DRILLING CLAMPS 


Ind Other World €amous New Deal Specialty Equipment 
FOR SALE through YOUR FAVORITE SUPPLY STORE or EXPORT AGENT 


‘The NEW DEAL SPECIALTY CO. 


OKMULGEE. OKLA..US.A. 
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EARTH-QUESTING FINGER 


Man’s search for oil leads him ever deeper into 
the earth. 


Today it is not uncommon for drill pipe turning 
around at high speed to thrust two miles or more 
into the earth. Yet, so constant has been progress 
that equipment takes the most crippling punish- 
ment in its stride. 


Much of this efficiency is due to the smooth 
functioning of ball and roller bearings which 
keep friction at a minimum. has made 
important contributions to the efficient operation 
of oil field equipment. Through development 
and research, is able to supply the bearing 
best fitted to the job, anticipates industry’s needs 
for bearings to handle ever harder jobs. 4 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
manufacturers of S%&F and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


@ reasons 

WHY SKF 

IS PREFERRED 
BY ALL INDUSTRY 
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OIL 





HE GREATEST 





ELD 


IN THE WORLD 


[' is not a new discovery that 
dwarfs the tinding of Spindle- 
top. 

It lies not beneath an Arabian 


desert, a Rumanian plain or the 


ocean floor. 


the minds of men. 

Here is the richest reserve of oil 
—the source of constant dis- 
coveries of new wavs to make oil 
do more. 


Phev come from the men who 


produce or refine oil—and 7m 


those of the Southwest have 


plaved a major role in this. 








Phey come, too, from those who 
make the things that use oil. 
At General Motors, for example, 
we have worked on such develop- 
ments as tetraethvl lead, high- 
compression engines and Diesel 
engines—cooperating always with 


the oil industry. 


So we join in this year’s salute to 
the 50th anniversary of ‘‘the dis- 
covery that made oil an industry.” 
We know that the Petroleum Age 
is just beginning —for we know 
there are no boundaries to 
the vreatest oil tield in the 
world. 
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sulous oil industry .... 


world its first gusher 


y for modern transportation 


ran. making chain in 
the company being founded upon the invention of Ewart De 
e Link-Belr, illu 





vhich was exhibited in 187( 


Philadelphia Centennial along with the first “approved” bicycle 


nd Steinmetz were still unknown; locomotives were crude 


rses:” the “horseless carriage’ wasn’t even in the dream stage 


Link-Bele Chain served as the drive on the first rotary drilling rig 
nk-Belt Chains have kept pace year after year with the march of 
tress in oil. They have 1 new demand as drilling depths 
ling loads grew heavier. In 1950 Link-Belt Chains 


s the « on the only well drilled below 20.000 feet. Our 


ind dril 


research in chain keeps making new highs in power drive 


1ue to do so.. tor Link-Belt will never 


(A \ 
LINK-BELT COMPANY LI NK: ©) BELT 


Indianay is ¢ Dallas 1. Houston 1, Los Angeles 33, 
Kansas City 8, Mo., New York 7. Toronto 8 
Distrit TT 


rs ir 


CHAINS AND SPROCKETS 





TRANSFORMERS 
and MOTORS 
... time-tested favorites 
of the 
Petroleum Industry 


Wagner Electric Corporation is proud of the part its 
products have played in the growth of the oil industry. 
In remote spots, oil well pumping rigs operate un- 
attended, powered by Wagner oil well pumping motors 
—in the spectacularly modern refineries, Wagner trans- 
formers help supply power and Wagner motors convert 
this power into millions of man hours of labor. Wagner 
transformers and motors — since Spindletop — have 
been “part of the picture” in all phases of the petro- 


leum industry. 


In the petroleum industry, 
as well as in all types 
of manufacturing plants 
throughout the world, 
Wagner products are 
serving faithfully, uphold- 
ing the Wagner reputation 
for quality and depend- 
ability 


Write for Bulletins on 


Wagner Motors and on Power and 


Distribution Transformers 
Aye 
@ ~A geo ™*\ 


<= Qe } > 
Wagner Electric Corporation 


6389 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 14, MO., U.S. A. 
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DOWN TH 


OF GREATEST Ol 


—WITH DIA 


SPINDLETOP MIGHT NEVER 
HAVE BEEN DISCOVERED 


@ While the Spindletop oil discovery at 
1020 feet marked the greatest step in the 
oil development in America—this might 
never have happened if drilling to depths 
common today—5,000, 10,000 and more 
feet—had been required. The crude 
equipment then available plus the much 
greater costs of deep drilling might have 
blocked the venture. 


The impetus given by Spindletop was 
felt in every direction. Better equipment, 
increased power units, greater speed of 
operation, and more efficient and longer- 
life dependability of power transfer be- 
came necessary. 


During this period of development pre- 
cision-produced Diamond Roller Chains 
began to be adopted, being applied with 
the aid of Diamond's engineering staff 
in the early ‘20s for servicing winches, 


E YEARS 


L INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENT 


LER CHAIN 


sand reels, and rig fronts for cable tool 
drilling. 


Following this, Diamond Roller Chains 
were adopted for single- and double- 
reduction pumping units. The use of 
high capacity compact internal combus- 
tion engines for rotary drilling rigs and 
mobile units further emphasized the 
lower cost power transfer qualities, the 
great strength and the long-life depend- 
ability of these chains. 


Since then, throughout the important 
years of the oil industry’s growth, Dia- 
mond Roller Chains have well earned 
the top place given them by oil country 
machinery builders and contractors. 


DIAMOND CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 475, 402 Kentucky Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
Tulsa Office: 2238 Terwilleger Blvd. 
Offices and Distributors in All Principal Cities 
Refer to the classified section 


of your local telephone directory under the heading 
CHAINS or CHAINS-ROLLER 


And On The Very Latest 
Oil Field Drilling, Servicing and Pumping Rigs | 


Fred Cooper two-drum 


Hoppy Company late Tractor Spudder. 


type Pumping Unit. 


Modern Mayhew 
Model 1000 Rig. 


DIAMON 





Sign of Progress 


THE NEW S-I-W M- 


IRAFFIN 
SCRAPER 


Development of the oil industry since Spindle- 








top has been accompanied by great improve- 

ments in oil production problems. One of these 

. paraffin control . . . has received close 

. study and the right answers from the Sunshine 
Iron Works of Odessa. Paraffin meets its match 
today in the new S-Il-W M-25 Paraffin Scraper, 


for use on rods in pumping wells. It scrapes 





paraffin from the hole with a grip-tight shaving 
action. Easy to install, economical to operate, 
M-25 Paraffin Scrapers beat paraffin where it 
helps most. . . in the well! 


@ NEW DESIGN 
@ GRIP OF STEEL 
@ LONGER WEARING 





~ 














601W MURPHY- PHONE 4374- ODESSA. TEXAS 


SERVING THE OIL INDUSTRY FOR 26 YEARS 


OIL FIELD REPAIRS + MANUFACTURERS OF OIL FIELD SPECIALTIES 
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vom Kansas Prairie to Petroleum Center 





Thirty-one years ago Skelly Oil Company came into being at El Dorado, i 


Kansas. We could write volumes about Skelly’s continuing growth and influence in the 
oil industry since then. We could print millions of words describing 
Skelly’s never-ending efforts to better its products and services to the 
American public through the years. 
But we feel the above picture of our mammoth thirteen-million-dollar El Dorado 


refinery expansion project portrays these points far more graphically 


In every sense of the word, this gigantic effort, rising majestically from 
Kansas prairie land, ts a milestone in Skelly’s highway of progress 
It is significant to every one of our friends, associates and customers, because it 
gives us, in this our Thirty-first Anniversary Year, our greatest single 
opportunity for providing the highest quality petroleum products—in the 
greatest possible volume—that modern equipment, technical skill and experienced 


personnel can produce 


31 Years of Petroleum Progress 
Cc 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


WHOLESALE DIVISION OFFICES: KANSAS CITY - CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS - OMAHA - DENVER - DALLAS 
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THE NEW, HEAVY-DUTY SVG IS BETTER ALL AROUND 


MORE BETTER 
RUGGED FUEL 
CONSTRUCTION ECONOMY 


EASIER LOWER OIL 
MAINTENANCE CONSUMPTION 


SIMPLER 
EXHAUST 
PIPING 


BETTER 


BALANCE SMALLER 


FOUNDATION 


Two Sizes— 330 hp and 440 hp 











] 1 for The new SVG gas-engine-driven compressor is essentially the well- 

Vel ore rUC 4 

aeve pec known XVG 4-cycle V-angle compressor improved and modernized 

ECONOMY by a complete redesign from the ground up and from the inside out 
For twenty years the famous XVG compressor has maintained its 


LOW-COST INSTALLATION position as a st andard of comparison. Time after time new develop 
ments were incorporated into the XVG construction, but there are limits 
FLEXIBILITY 


to improving an existing model. There comes a time when a departure 


MAXIMUM DEPENDABILITY from even such a successful model is necessary 
QUIET PERFORMANCE The new SVG retains all of those features that have been so successful 


in the XVG, and takes advantage of new materials, modern rotative 
COMPACTNESS speeds, up-to-date manufacturing methods, and “know-how” based 
upon many years of experience in building both compressors and 
EASE OF OPERATION engines. The new SVG is the modern-design gas-engine-driven compres 


EASY RELOCATION sor with an outstanding background a better compressor, all around 


Ingersoll-Rand 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 





A HALF CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


The present day oil industry was born at Spindletop in 1901. 
The first Ingersoll-Rand compressors used by the infant oil 
industry were belt driven by separate gas or steam engines 
Present day I-R gas-engine-driven compressors, such as the 
SVG, are as far advanced from those early belt-driven units as 
the modern oil industry is advanced from the original Spindle- 
top 576-6 
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husky youngster 
with 


50 years ago our roots went deep, with 


sixteen years’ experience back of us in engineer- 


" 
4 


| 
¥ 


\a 
f 


ing, design and construction for important indus- 


tries. Then came “Spindletop” and a whole new 


. 


industry sprang into being. As the gas and oil in- 
dustry grew, our services to this industry grew; our 
roots went deeper and took firmer hold on the 


industrial life of the country. 


Contracts were offered which fixed the total responsibility within 
one organization—for Engineering, including design and processing 
work, for Fabrication of special processing equipment in our own shops, 


and for Field Construction with our own personnel and equipment. 


In 1929 Stearns-Roger built the first sizeable high pressure ab- 
sorption plant. That was for the Louisiana Gas & Fuel Company at 


Alto, La. Recently Stearns-Roger completed the third unit of the Katy Recycling Plant 


(owned by more than thirty gas and oil companies) handling more than 500 million 
cubic feet of gas per day. In the years between, the constantly increasing number of 1] 
plants designed and constructed for the gas and oil industry is concrete evidence of 
Stearns-Roger’s “staying power” in a field that demands study and diligent effort to 


keep abreast of its needs. 


Complete plants and expansion to existing plants for... 


® NATURAL GASOLINE EXTRACTION 

- @ DISTILLATE RECOVERY ® GAS DEHYDRATION 
® GAS SWEETENING ® SULPHUR RECOVERY 
® GAS COMPRESSOR STATIONS 








Stearns-Roger 


DENVER coronapo- Denver « Houston « El Paso 


ee c, 
ENGINEERS « CONTRACTORS « MANUFACTURERS 


LEARNS ROCCE R cS 
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18 Sales Offices 


6 Resident Salesmen 
a— 


OUR VERY FIRST STORE 


opened in May, 1905 at Bar- 
tlesville, Oklahoma, when it 

























was known as Indian Terri- 
tory. Today this same store is 
still doing a very active busi- 
ness in the original building 


~~ 









opened in August, 1911 at 
Electra, Texas, but not in its 
present building. This first 
Texas store is now one of 27 
stores in the Lone Star State 
alone 


——— 





opened in August, 1950 at 
Ballinger, Texas. This latest 
store has the distinction of 
being our 80th supply store 
All of them have been care- 
fully located for your con- 
venience. 









Use the Jones & Laughlin 
Supply Point Nearest You 


80 STORES 


































6 ARKANSAS 
El Dorado 
COLORADO 
Craig Rangely (Pump 
*Denver Shop Only) 
ILLINOIS 
Carmi St. Elmo 
Clay City *Chicago 
Salem TMt. Vernon 
KANSAS 
Bushton Russell 
Chase Winfield 
El Dorado * Wichita 
McPherson tGreat Bend 
KENTUCKY 
Henderson 
LOUISIANA 
Bunkie lake Charles 
Harvey Rodessa 
Houma Shreveport 
*New Orleans 


MICHIGAN 


Mount Pleasant Reed City 
MONTANA 
Cut Bank 
MISSISSIPPI 
Brookhaven Laurel 
Oil City 
NEW MEXICO 
Artesia Hobbs 
NEW YORK 
Bolivar *New York City 
OHIO 
Canton lod 
OKLAHOMA 
Bartlesville Okmulgee 
* Crescent Pauls Valley 
Cushing Perry 
Ouncan Seminole 
Healdton Tulsa 
Muskogee ‘Ardmore 
Nowata *Ponca City 


In U. S. and Canada 






Oklahoma City |Wewoka 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bradford Pleasantville 
Clarion Waynesburg 
mber PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS ASSOCIATION * Pittsburgh 
TEXAS 
Alice Mexia 
Anson Muenster 
Ballinger Odessa 
Beaumont Olney 
Best Overton 
Big Spring Pampa 
Borger Pleasanton 
Corpus Christi Snyder 
Electra Sundown 
Freer Taleo 
Gladewater Wichita Falls 
Houston * Abilene 
Kermit *Amarillo 
Kilgore *Dallas 
Longview *Ft. Worth 
-— (Willow Springs)" Midland 
Subsidiary of Luling *San Antonio 
Jones & Laughlin WEST VIRGINIA 
Clarksburg Pineville 
Steel Corporation wudieima 
Casper Powell 
*Cedy 
TULSA. OKLAHOMA cANADA 
here's MY warehouse! ° 











EXPORT: 405 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S.A. 






Edmonton, Alta. Stettler, Alta. 


* Offices 


*Representatives. 


*Calgary, Alberta 


_ CLUTCH ES-BRAKES 
REMOTE CONTROL HYDRAULICALLY 
STATION FOR.” ADJUSTED AND 


EQUALIZED 


TELESCOPING 
DERRICKS 


i } DRILLING 
jj. >. SLIM-HOLE ee 
. BD” DRILLING . 


SELF PROPELLED 
DRILLING RIG 


FRICTION CLUTCHES 
ON HOISTS 


SUCCESSFUL 
SPLIT- SHAFT 
POWER TAKE-OFF 

FOR ANY TRUCK 


eing during 1931 
tomers, would rece 


s thoro 


WELL SERVICING ONO DRILLING UNITS 


bias, Alii tenn nasi eoealeiaatia oie sad proc TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


il wells. These or mor s have put 
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FROM INGOT TO FINISHED ROPE: 
CRG there are no gaps in our 





N\ 
~~ 
\ 
‘ Wa. 


FAQ 
Sry 
SSS 


QSL 


pet 





Quality control of Wickwire Rope is complete and 
uninterrupted from the actual smelting of our own iron and steel 
to the final making of the finished rope. 


Only a company like C. F. & I. with its constant checking, testing 
and inspection through every step of manufacture can give 

you the big advantages that are derived from a constant and 
uniform size of steel grain in each grade of finished rope wire. 
When you specify Wickwire Rope you're sure of wire rope that’s 
unequalled for safe and unfailing performance . . . longer, 

more economical and uniform service on the job. 


LOOK FOR THE YELLOW TRIANGLE ON THE REEI 


ae Se BS ee eo (F | 


A PRODUCT OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION OF THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


WIRE ROPE SALES OFFICE AND PLANT—Polmer, Mass. EXECUTIVE OFFICE — 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. 


SALES OFFICES— Abilene (Tex.) * Boston * Buffalo * Casper * Chettanooga * Chicago * Denver * Detroit * Emlenton (Pa.) * Houston * New York 
Odessa (Tex.) * Philadelphia * Phoenix ° Salt Lake City * Tulsa 


PACIFIC COAST SUBSIDIARY—The California Wire Cloth Corporation, Oakland 6, California 
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TUBE CLEANERS TURBINE GENERATORS CENTRIFUGAL BLOWERS 


STEAM JET EJECTORS DEAERATING FEEDWATER HEATERS TURBOCHARGERS FOR DIESELS 


fait 








iS 


MECHANICAL DRIVE TURBINES SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS & GENERATORS EXPLOSION-PROOF MOTORS 
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“o 
ly, 


Looking back fifty years, 
Elliott Company, beginning in 


a very small way as a manufac- 





turer of boiler tube cleaners, at 
first had only this product to offer the young 
oil industry. With the appearance of pres- 
sure stills, about 1919, Elliott Company was 
ready to develop the special heavy-duty tube 
cleaners required for removing hard coke 
deposits from still tubes and other pipes 


around the refinery. Since that time, contin- 


ually improved Elliott-Lagonda tube cleaners 
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District Offices in Principal Cities 


% 


<? 





@ 
&p pro? 


have been getting stills back on stream in jig 
time. Meanwhile an expanding line of steam, 
electrical and process equipment has included 
many products which have played their part 
in the oil industry’s march of progress, in- 


cluding those illustrated at left. 


Looking ahead, the Elliot Company con- 
tinues to plan and improve its full line of 
equipment. Continual engineering develop- 
ment work assures you of being “A Step 
Ahead With Elliott.” 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


PLANTS AT: JEANNETTE, PA. 
RIDGWAY, PA. © AMPERE,N. J. 
SPRINGFIELD, O. © NEWARK,N. J. 


















Spindletop was the birth- 

place of oil development on 

the Gulf Coast—a develop- 

ment that led to the discovery of 
many prolific Gulf Coast and Mid- 
Continent fields, the construction of 
large-scale pipe lines, the building 
and growth of great refineries. 


The flush production of Spindletop and 

the other great Gulf Coast and Mid-Conti- 

nent fields changed early refining proce- 

dures. Kerosene, then the principal refinery 
product, was superseded by gasoline; the pipe 

still was introduced; later, reforming was ap- 
plied; then came catalytic cracking. All these, and 
many more, were the steps toward modern refining 
efficiency which were fostered by the Spindletop 
discovery. 


As refining techniques became more precise, refiners 
insisted on a clean crude charge, free from harmful 
salts. Many leading refiners everywhere, to assure 
themselves of desalting dependability, 


efficiency and service, rely on 


PETROLEUM RECTIFYING COMPANY 


5121 SOUTH WAYSIDE DRIVE HOUSTON 3, TEXAS 
1390 EAST BURNETT STREET, LONG BEACH 6, CALIFORNIA 


PETRE<O 


SPECIALIZED CLECLMC PETROLEUM PROCESSES \DESAtTING 
“ 


(DEHYDRATING 
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When the famous LUCAS GUSHER blew in...$. M. JONES was there! 


One of the first supply stores in Beaumont, which had 


been opened by S. M. Jones, President of the Acme 
Sucker Rod Co. early in 1900, was humming with ac- 
tivity on that momentous morning of Jan. 10, 1901. 


In the words of Mr. A. W. Hamill, the driller on the 
well: “While we were having breakfast (at the house 
of Mr. Lucas) the first oil men arrived at his house 
on the way to see the well. They were J. S. Cullinan, 
S. M. (Golden Rule) Jones and T. J. Wood.” 


Pioneers in the supply business, having also opened 
the first oil well supply store in the State of Texas 
area at Corsicana, Texas in 1897, Jones has since pio- 
neered practically every major advance in the devel- 
opment and use of sucker rods. When you specify 
Jones Sucker Rods you get the best. 


Today, Jones sucker rods are a familiar sight in most 
fields where they are depended upon for outstanding 
service under ai conditions — in wells of all depths. 


THE S. M. JONES COMPANY Division of Buffolo-Eclipse Corporation 
General Office and Factory: TOLEDO, OHIO 


SALES OFFICE: 


EXPORT SALES OFFICE: 


Kennedy Building, Tulse, Okle. Buffalo International Corp., 50 Church Street, N.Y. C. 


JONES | 





Gest in The Field 
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Cummins Custom-built Diesels 


built 


hot once 
but 





Best buy in power is the 
engine that’s built best 







Better t ( ( fs 


. WS 
Diesel power by 
CUMMINS ‘=~ 
CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC.» COLUMBUS, IND. 
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Chemical 










Outstanding 
in 
Industry 





design, 
: / ie JF. Pritchard x Co. 


and processing services 








Outstanding Ability. 


J. F. Pritchard & Co. is staffed by a group of thoroughly trained 
and experienced engineers, all with intensive knowledge of various 
processing industries and the specific unit operations involved in 
each. Our wealth of technical “know-how” and experience gained 
from numerous operating plants which we have designed, engi- 
neered and constructed during the past quarter of a century is 
your assurance of our outstanding ability to serve the industry. 





Outstanding Performance... 


Pritchard-built plants are outstanding for their low cost, oper- 
ating efficiency and production to the exacting quality standards 
set by the customer. Superiority of product... maximum plant 
efficiency .. . ease of operation... longer periods of continuous pro- 
duction with freedom from maintenance troubles . . . these are the 
things for which Pritchard-built plants are known in industry today. 


Outstanding Services... 


Pritchard services are flexible. If you desire complete “turnkey” 
service which includes everything from Analysis of Requirements to 
final Operating Tests, Pritchard offers its Single Responsibility Con- 
tract. Any part of Pritchard’s outstanding service is, of course, avail- 
able separately. For those who desire to supplement the work of 

their own permanent engineering staffs and relieve them of the 





extra work load of new plant design, engineering, pro- 
curement or construction, Pritchard stands ready to 
assist as the project may require. 


Whether you are planning a 





complete new plant, or merely 





additions and modifications, 


ENGINEERS - CONSTRUCTORS . MANUFACTURERS Peneiiuihiie daiidaiie ell 


Dept. 121 — 908 GRAND AVE.—KANSAS CITY 6, MO. to handle all elements of your 


project effectively and economically. 


We invite your specific inquiry. 





. A. Leschen & Sons Rope 
Company was founded at 
St. Louis, Missouri 


. The Drake well in Penn- 
sylvania was brought in, 
marking the beginning of 
large scale oil production 


. The first successfyl wire 
rope for drilling was pro 
duced by A. Leschen & 
Sons Rope Company 


. The Spindletop field at 
Beaumont, Texas, was dis 
covered, which marked 
the beginning of import 
ant oil production in 
Texas and the Southwest 





ESTABLISHED 


EN ANNIVERSARY 


NUMBER 


1857 


— LESCHEN produced the 
first successful wire rope 
drilling line. It was used 
by a Mr. Tom Neal near 


Amos, West Virginia. 


Years before the discovery of the Spindletop field, LESCHEN 

Wire Rope had been used for drilling oil wells. In fact, the 
first successful Wire Drilling Line was a LESCHEN Wire 
Rope. Long experience in the manufacture of wire rope has 
enabled LESCHEN to keep abreast of the rapid strides made 
by the great oil industry, and to provide the correct wire line 
to fit new equipment and methods as they have come into 
use. So it is with much pride that LESCHEN points to the 
performance record of “HERCULES” Wire Rope—both at 
home and abroad. Its one Ked-Strand has long been recog- 
nized as a dependable guide to safe and economical wire 
rope service. 


S"HERCULES” 


RED-STRAND 
the DEPENDABLE 
WIRE ROPE 
fet TOUGH JoBs 


® Al6.us ear, 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO. 5909 KENNERLY AVE. - ST. LOUIS 12, MO. 
CEPA 


New York 6 
Chicago 7 
Birmingham 6 


Houston 3 
Denver 2 
los Angeles 2! 


Son Francisco 7 
Partlond 9 
Seattle 4 





Sinclair was started in the South- 
west and for many of the last fifty 
years the Company's growth has 
closely paralleled the development 
of the oil industry in this area 
Here are located two of our seven 
major refineries, one in Houston 
and the other in Corpus Christi 


Corpus Christi is the southern ter 


630 FIFTR AVEN U 


SINCLAIR SALUTES 
THE SOUTHWEST ON 
THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


* 


E, 


minal of the Sinclair Pipe Line 
through 
Texas and Oklahoma north to East 
Ind., to 


coast 


System, which extends 


Chicago, and 
Atlantic 
production is largely in this area 


east 
Domestic 


and the Company has recently 


made notable oil discoveries in 


Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY - 


NEW YORK 2060. & 








the 
crude 
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ei ee 
SPINDLE 


drill pipe, casing, 
and tubing — 


NATIONAL 
SEAMLESS 


We at Nationat Tube are proud to add our 
salute to Spindletop— and to the an ig strides 
the American oil industry has ma since the 
Lucas Gusher blew in, fifty years ago. For in all 
this development Nationat Tube has been in- 
separably associated. Year after year, during this 
half century of progress, we have made available 
to the industry continually better and more efh- 
cient tubular products that have paralleled the 
advances made in the drilling, refining and trans- 
portation of petroleum. 

The accompanying list of NationaL Tube’s 
pioneering in drill pipe, casing and tubing alone, 


illustrates how closely our research program has NATIONAL TUBE 


reflected and successfully met the constantly 
more severe demands of the oil industry. It 1s 
indicative of the equally important improve- Made the first steel pipe in this country 
ments you can confidently expect from NATIONAL First pipe with seamless couplings 
Tube in the years ahead - ' D. 8. X and D. B. 8 Casing 

eg. Combination Casing Strings 
Upset Drill Pipe ond Tubing 
Seamless Drill Pipe and Tubing 
Electrogalvanized Couplings 
“Rotary Rolled” seamless pipe 
Round thread Drill Pipe, Casing & Tubing 
Internal Upeet Casing 
Deoxidized Bessemer Steel Seamless Casing 
First drill collars from seamless pipe 
Warm Worked Casing 
Deep Well Cosing 





NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 














NATIONAL SEAMLESS | 


UN ETE D $ TAs € § Be uo he eS 


























GAS + DIESEL * GASOLINE + 3 to 500 H.P. 


Strategically located branches and distributors are at your service. Why not contact them today. 


HERCULES MOTORS CORPORATION - CANTON 2, OHIO, U.S.A. 
BRANCHES IN: Los Angeles, Calif., Salem, Ill., Houston, Odessa & Kilgore, Texas 
OIL FIELD DISTRIBUTORS IN: Tulsa, Okla., Los Angeles, Calif., Shreveport & New Orleans, 
La., Alice, McAllen & Dallas, Texas 
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GEARED 
= TO THE NEEDS oF ry, 
a 











Within view of the Oklahoma State Capitol Building, a Model WXC-3 Hercules a | 
Unit pumps ail for the British-American Oil Company. It is one of hundreds | 


Hercules installations in the vast oil fields of America 


3 to 500 Hp. 


GAS AND 
GASOLINE ENGINES Dies 
Mode Bor : EL ENGINES 
« "ae 
Inches 


Piston 
Disp! 
In 


Two Cylinder 
7 Cy 


a4 Two Cylinder 

“4 

Four Cylinder 
A Four ¢ 


ylinder 

"4 

Six Cylinder . Six Cylinder 
«4 | né 


i splac U 


til and 

ndustry 

s here to do 

to reduce 

plete specilications 


of Hercules Engines of 


HERCULES MOTORS CORPORATION, Canton, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
WAMWEL-DABE 


| “ALL OUT 


4 


P” A & Z PRODUCTION’ 


FLO-TESTED* 


DIAPHRAGM 
CONTROL VALVE 
3000 SERIES 


HAMMEL-DAHL COMPANY 
243 RICHMOND STREET, PROVIDENCE 3, R. I., U.S.A. 
ALBANY BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND DETROIT HOUSTON 
Le. V0... 74010) KANSAS CITY KINGSPORT, TENN LOS Nrielata; NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE ST. LOUIS SYRACUSE TOLEDO TULSA WILMINGTON, DEL. 


In Canada, Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd 
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MALONEY @ CRAWFORD 


TULSA, OKLA. 
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10 i "7 Mi . Mi 7 c r Mechanical Excellence Means 
LOWER MAINTENANCE COST 

WH EN YOU i | 

Large Mass Production Means 


| LOWER ORIGINAL COST 
Chrysler has it! 
| Nation-wide Service Means 
e LESS DOWN TIME 


y 


High Speed Operation Means 


BETTER PERFORMANCE 
Chrysler has it! 


rem ttn 









A few of the many 
outstanding Chrysler 





' 
: Mechanical Features 
: All friction surfaces Superfinished 
: * by an exclusive Chrysler process 
{ Statically and dynamically balanced 
* Crankshaft 
- 
, @ So ust Valve 
: @ Ste ; erts 
' 
: & ot >pring 
& 1 Rir 
rs fed Ignition 
¢ t Cooling Syster.? 


Chrysler industrial 15— 
one of eight basic models 


Among engineers who have seen the difference in the field there is no : 


question about the superior performance and economy of high — % 3 
speed industrial power. Only remaining question is—‘*Who makes e As ~ 
the high speed industrial engine most free from maintenance and ’ 
most readily adaptable to our equipment at the lowest cost?”’ he KY 
The answer is leading more and more manufacturers to Chrysler, \ 4) LC . 
first to develop a higher speed engine, continuously first with \ 

the greatest number of important improvements. A letter of 
inquiry will bring a qualified engineer to your desk for discussion 


w 


Industrial Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 31, Michigan. 




















TH ¢ 


Pacific latves 














ts proud lo 
have flayed a pad 


tn the tremendous 


develop merl if ‘he 


Ol Indust “yf 


tn the Great 





Soulhiest 


PACIFIC VALVES, INC. 


3201 Walnut Avenue, Long Beach 7, California 
TELEPHONES: Long Beach 40-5451; Los Angeles NEvada 
TELETYPES: Long Beach 8-8076; Houston. Tex.. HO 489: N. Y ity 

BRANCH OFFICES: Houston. T k City 
“ SAKES 


\\ Franc o. Calil.; Sea 
Tulsa. Okla.; St. Louis. Mo 
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~ Aanother “WILD” sory 


we can all believe in... f 


IFTY YEARS ago a Spindletop rancher rode into near- 
by Beaumont, Texas, to report a “wild oil well” 
out his way. 


It was wild, all right—shooting oil z00-odd feet into 
the air at a rate of almost 100,000 barrels a day. As a 
cattleman, the rancher could hardly be blamed for fail- 
ing to describe it for what it was: the world’s mightiest 
oil well! 


What at first was a poor thing for the rancher became 
overnight a great thing for the country. For “Spindle- 
top” was the first of a series of fabulous oil discoveries 
that gave Americans great opportunities .. . Opportu- 
nities that brought “luxuries” within reach of millions, 
made new machines practical and gave new sinews to 


the nation’s armed services. 


Today, Tide Water Associated Oil Company joins 
other pioneers of the petroleum industry in marking 
the half-century significance of “Spindletop’s” great 
contribution to a grateful nation. 


a 


TIDE WATER 


ASSOCIATED 
OlL COMPANY 





THOMPSON BUILDING 
NEW YORK TULSA 2, OKLAHOMA SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of 
Tydol Flying -A- Gasoline, Veedol & Tydol Motor Oils 


and Tycol Industrial Oils and Lubricants. 
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Since 1932, Farrel has worked closely with the oil 
industry in developing speed increasers to meet 
normal as well as unusual requirements. 


. U 4 e LY | N G T ” E The remarkable performance record of the hun- 


dreds of these units now in service has established 
a virtual guarantee of satisfaction. All of them, 


IDEAL SPEED INCREASER |ieeccateaccht aaiaeiaaaaaal 


Farrel Type SI units were the first speed 

a 0 °) T 4 6 J 0 B increasers to be placed on the market in a standard 
series. The modern SI line consists of 49 standard 

3 sizes with speed ratios ranging from 1:1 to 12:1. 

. . For higher ratios, units using two sets of gears are 
is a Farrel s pecia It y supplied with ratio range from 12:1 to 40:1. Two- 
pinion units, designed to transmit power from a 

single engine to two pumps, are also available. 


For further information, send for a copy of 
Bulletin No. 448A. No cost or obligation. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC., ANSONIA, CONN. 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Akron, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Portland (Oregon), 
Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, New Orleans 


FB-659 


SINGLE STEP-UP UNITS 


transmitting 300 HP from internal combustion 
engines to centrifugal pumps. 


DOUBLE STEP-UP UNITS 


transmitting 1300 HP from 240 RPM engines 
to pumps operating at 3150 RPM. 


TWO-PINION UNIT 


delivering 300 HP to each of two pumps from 
a single 600 HP engine. 


OIL FIELD REPRESENTATIVES: 
Hercules-Lupfer Engine Sales Co., 124 N. Boston St., Tulsa 1, Okle. 
V. W. Osborne, 860-A M&M Building, Houston 2, Texas 


Farrel-Cirmingham 
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It’s 
Mine 







2% it’s the strongest pipe wrench 
os i) 3 
—— S. %, in the world! 


GO 
Walworth improved Walco 

































-the revolutionary 


Yes, this is it the NEW Walworth 
Improved Walco pipe wrench- with every 


part scientifically designed and tested by 





Check these outstanding features 


LIGHTER: Housing and Handle are projection 


welded to form one integral unit 


engineers for strength, safety and ease of 
operation. Its instant bite, and accurately 
determined center of gravity, combine with 





CORRECT BALANCE: Accurate, the correct location 
its inherent strength and minimum of weight 





of the center of gravity determined by test 
to make it the fastest-working, easiest-handling, 
best balanced, heavy-duty pipe wrench available STRONGER: Heat trec ated to eliminate brittle 
ness rack ng 


today i wrench specially designed to minimize 
FAST ACTING: Scientifically 


action insures positive ratcheting 


operator ft 
All parts are m ide of forged steel. The housing and 


handle are projection welded—a structural weld—to 


tigue 





CALIBR 
form an integral unit. Both jaws are carefully machined, pee 


t 


ATED PIPE SCALE: Built cale 


f dy adjustment t 


ind all parts are heat-treated to give extra toughness, 
uniformity, and strength. Every Improved Walco far 
exceeds the requirements for Federal Specification GGG- 
W-65 la for Type II Heavy Duty Adjustable Pipe Wrenches 

A flexible, double-acting, easily replaceable spring—an exclusive 
patented Improved Walco feature—gives the wrench fast, positive 


RENEWABLE PARTS: Al! ports are 
readily obtainable, and easily re ; 


without special t 





RUST RESISTANT FINISH: Entire 

wrench is rust resident — Mut 
ratcheting action! and Jaws have a special ele 
Ask your Walworth distributor about the new, Improved Walco 
today! Heft the new, Improved Walco... feel its perfect balance 
every part is guaranteed by the Walworth Company, doing business 
since 1842 


troplated zinc coating 











WALWORTH 


valves...fittings...pipe wrenches 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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For Today’s 
Tough Service Demands 





¢ 


EFFICIENT AND DEPENDABLE 
STEAM GENERATION 
Vogt steam generating units are designed to 
give maximum rating in a minimum of space 
with high efficiency and low maintenance ex- 
pense. Bent tube types and straight tube, 
forged steel sectional header types to burn 
solid, liquid or gaseous fuels, as desired, meet 
every power, heating or process requirement. 





PROCESS EQUIPMENT FOR 
EVERY SERVICE 

Stills, towers, oil chilling machines, filter presses, 
heat exchangers, etc. are constructed to all 
Codes. They meet all demands for operating 
security and trouble-free performance and help 
to lower ccsis in important process industries 
around the world, 





SPECIAL MATERIALS FIGHT CORROSION 

AND PRODUCT CONTAMINATION 
Our modern shops produce a wide variety of 
equipment made from special metals and alloys 
to combat corrosion, and product contamination 
or discoloration. Fabrication procedures em- 
ployed insure that corrosion resistant properties 
of welds will match that of the materials from 
which units are constructed, 





MORE TONNAGE AT LESS COST 
Over 60 years of manufacturing experience, 
engineering and research stand behind Vogt 
refrigerating and ice making machinery. Ab- 
sorption Systems, Compression Systems, and the 
Automatic Tube-lce Machine in a wide range of 
capacities serve in leading petroleum refineries, 
chemical plants, ice and cold storage plants, 
dairies, packing plants, etc., at home and abroad, 





DROP FORGED FOR EXTRA TOUGHNESS 
AND LONG-TIME SERVICE 
Vogt valves, fittings and flanges, for top per- 
formance in oil, water, air, gas, and ammonia 
services, at high or low pressures and tempera- 
tures, are available drop forged entirely from 
carbon steel or stainless steel. Valves can be 
furnished in a combination of materials by 
using stainless steel for parts affected by service 
temperature or corrosion, and less expensive 
alloys or carbon steel for other parts. 





Ait View of Vogt Plant 


HENRY VOGT MACHINE ‘Co. 
LOUISVILLE 10, KENTUCKY 


BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLA 
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WAS FIRST! 
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e wi TL PEG 


piri 


> Wy oi, {te 





Pte tt Oe 


THE 


PUMP COMPANY me uginalors of the 


Ltrect Flow Pump 
e ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


». Glenview, tll. ¢ Bushnell Control 
su ( Inc., Bolivar, N.Y . 
Steains-Roger Manufactur 
Buffalo « Cincir 


9 GORDON STREET 


Representatives: P. H. Arden. P Box 185 & Equ t ¢ 3929 W. Jefferson Blvd. t 
Okla. ¢ R.B. Moore $ 2000 Kipling St., Houston 6 


e Export Sales: Petroteur 


Angeles 16, Calif.e lL. T.G 


Power Specialty C Texas « Reeves & Sk 


09 Petroleum Bidg., Tulsa 3 

live St., St. Louis 3, Mo 
Machinery Corp.. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20.N.Y. e Birmingham e Bost 
naha « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « Portland, Ore. « Richmond, Va. San Francisco « Seattle e Spokane 
26 


ng Co., 1720 Califorma Denver 2. Col 


nner Machinery C 
ati e Cleveland « Detroit « Duluth « Jack 


ville e« 


Wash. « Syracuse 
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50 Years 
that changed the world! 


The petroleum industry we know 
today had its beginning on a January day 
in 1901, when the discovery well at 
Spindletop, near Beaumont, Texas, 
proved the availability of oil in 


abundant quantities. 


The progress of the industry in the en- 

suing 50 years has had a profound effect upon the 

way we live: the availability of such an efficient and abundant source of 
energy has wrought changes throughout the world. The rapid development 
of the internal combustion engine, the automobile, the airplane, the diesel 
electric train, the four-day Atlantic crossing, all followed and were in a 


large measure made possible by the development of the petroleum industry. 


Oil fueled the Allied fleets that moved victorious 
cargoes of World War I; oil provided the gasoline that powered Allied air- 
planes to victory in World War II; and now, at its Golden Anniversary, the 
oil industry is better prepared than ever before in history to serve 


the country’s needs. 


In peace, in war, in times tranquil or turbulent, the petro- 


leum industry has moved steadily forward; it has blazed the trail for much 


of our modern industrial development; and it is today more vigorous than 


in the best years of its youth. 


# 


’ a 
r 
HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY = HUMBLE 
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How TIMKEN’ bearings help you find it, 
drill it, pump it, pipe it 


Piet N bearings are used in 
virtually every type of oil field 
equipment—ftrom the portable rigs 
that drill cores to the machines that 
lay pipelines 

Typical oil field machinery using 
limken 


portable rig; draw works; pumping 


bearings ts shown below 
unit and tractor with side booms. 
Other 


equipped with Timken bearings in- 


types of oil field machinery 


clude slush 


pumps, crown blocks, 
travelling blocks, engines, rotary 
tables, swivels, feed controls. valves 


and brakes 
















bearing was produced in 1898 

on Since then the one-piece multiple 

4 ) pertorated cage, wide area contact 
xs between roll ends rit inc 
tapered 


ol; 4. special ar 





NOT JUSTA BALL = NOT JUST A ROLLER 


DESIGN LEADERSHIP 


The first Timken tapered roller 





; n s id 
> every other important f 
roller bearing improvement have 
been introduced by The Timken 


Roller Bearing Company 


THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 


Timken tapered roller bearings are 
first choice for operators of oil field 
equipment — and for good reason. 
Timken bearings hold gears and shafts 
in proper alignment. Equipment oper- 
ates with minimum friction. Excessive 
wear is eliminated. Lubrication time 
is reduced because Timken bearings 
permit tight, lubricant-retaining clo- 
sures that keep out damaging dirt 
and moisture. Maintenance time is 
cut to a minimum. 

Timken bearings have extra load- 
carrying Capacity because of the line 


contact between rollers and races 





main drum and on the sand reel 


ad idier pinions 





The Timken Company leads in 
1. advanced design; 2. precision 
| nanufacture; 3. rigid quality con 


alysis steels 


BEARING TAKES RADIAL 











AND THRUST 






Tapered design enables them to carry 
any combination of radial and thrust 
loads. And Timken bearings normal- 
ly last the life of the machine because 
they are 1) engineered for the job, 2) 
made of Timken fine alloy steel, and 
4) precision manufactured. 

Be sure the bearings, in the ma 
chines you buy or build, carry the 
“Timken”. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, 
Ohio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, 
TIMROSCO”. 


trade-mark 


Ontario. Cable address: 


This symi n 4 product mean 
its bearings are the best 





Timken bearings are used on the fixed p Crankshaft of the engine arriving 


this pumping unit, as well as the 


w Speed shaft im the gearbox, 1 


mounted on Limken bearings. 





Pipe laying unit shown here is equipped with Timken bearings on the bevel gear shaft sprocket shafts 





LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
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Since its inception, Grove Regulator Company has pursued the 
course of developing new and better means of solving old prob- 
lems. Research, a basic and essential part of this long range pro- 
gram, has been directed by practical field experience. The 
rapid strides of Grove in the sphere of fluid control reflect 


the tested and proved principles embodied in Grove 


products. Typical of such outstanding Grove 


developments are those shown. 


For severe services, as a 
back pressure or pressure 
reducing regulator, 
stands up to toughest con- 
ditions. Working parts 
protected from gas blast, 
resists freezing or sand 
cutting. Handles pres- 
sures up to 6000 lbs. re- 
ducing, 3000 Ibs. back 
pressure service. 


Expansible tube type 
valve for cold fluid serv- 
ices, bandles oil, water, 
solutions, gases and air. 
Corrosion and erosion re- 
sistant Self-operating by 
vartous remote control 
combinations. 


Fully self-contained, self- 

operating check valve, closes 
on balanced flow prior to the 
start of return flow. Ideal for 
handling corrosive fluids or 
gases. Bubble-tight shut-off, 
no metallic moving parts, 


For high pressure services on 
compressor discharge or flow 
lines. Streamlined design gives 
minimum pressure drop. The 
valve piston closes with a 
cushioning effect, so there is 
no clattering or pounding 
action to cause wear and 
shorten life. 


Instant response to slightest variation in line pressure, opens 


and closes smoothly with no sticking, chattering, leakage or 
failure. Equally suitable as Back Pressure Regulator opening 


on constant or intermittent flow. 


GROVE REGULATOR COMPANY 65th & Hollis Street, Oakland 8, California 


1901 Calumet, Houston 4, Texas 1930 W. Olympic Blud., Los Angeles 6, California 


SIMPLICITY 
ACCURACY 
SAFETY 
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1951 marks the semi-centennial of the 
Houston Oil Company of Texas. Established only 
six months after the Spindletop, discovery, 
Houston Oil Company has lived through, has 
grown up with the development of the Texas 
oil industry. 


In its memories are pictures of those earliest 
days, when wells so crowded each other at 
Spindletop that you could almost walk through 
the field by stepping from one derrick floor to 
the next. And Houston Oil's “old-timers” re- 
member the booms of yesteryear — the quick 
pay-off and the equally quick transitions from 
gusher to pumper to exhausted reservoir. 


it’s two decades less 
than man’s Biblical span. But how far the oil 
industry has progressed in so short a time! 
Hunches, surface seepages, and the divining rod 
have yielded to scientifically precise methods of 


Fifty years isn’t long 





exploration. Drilling nowadays is an operation 


HOUSTON OIL C 


50 Years 


Isnt Long! 




















that can be as carefully controlled, almost, as the 
construction of a building. Production is no 
longer the rip-roaring, quick money-maker it 
used to be; it takes the long-range view, regu- 
lates the flow of oil to the capacity of the 
reservoir, and thereby recovers as much as four 
times the oil the “gushers” produced. Natural 
gas, which once flared against the Texas sky, 
now supplies valuable by-products to refiners 
and chemical plants, and later becomes a fuel 
to fire the boilers of Texas’ industrial develop- 
ment. And the refiners have their own tale of 
marvels, too long for telling here. 


As it nears the completion of its 50th year, 
Houston Oil looks back, occasionally, on the 
“good old days” with the affection men and 
institutions have for memories. But its face 1s 
set toward the future; the accomplishments of 
the oil industry in the past half-century may be 
only guide-posts to the progress that lies ahead. 


MPANY 


of Texidis 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS tress 
Sets New Standards | sr tase ot operton 


— 


oe FHE NEWEST, FINEST 
ey Lage) eal, fe) By Vag, | 


model HD-20 model HD-15 model HD-9 model HD-5 


Hydraulic Torque Converter Drive 40.26 drawbar hp 


175 net engine hp " 11,250 Ib 





Get the full story from your Allis-Chalmers dealer. 
See these tractors perform. They’re built for YOUR job! 


TRACTOR DIVISION 


Qniginator of the Torque Converter Tractor 
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SPRING-MATIC 
LOADERS are meeting the high 


expectations of the industry — and 
are generously praised for their 
superiority id in performance! 


THE Oilco Spring-Matic assembly illus- 

N oO. 4 6 Oo trated below, serving models 450 and 450-A, 
may be regulated so that the sliding sleeve 

Interchangeable can be returned to a vertical or semi-vertical 
with counter position, thereby permitting loading from 


Sizes either side of a rack. 


weights when 3” & 4” The loader is equipped with Model 462 
specified Pipe length: 7’ from center of Sliding Sleeve Assembly, including a swing 
wae WT ten ces of ee joint which allows the dip tube to hang in 
oe ee ne, vertical position when not employed. 

or any length desired. 


The swing joint, at the end of the sliding 

sleeve, has a handle which permits smooth, 
THIS modernized, long-needed assembly is easy movement of the sleeve. 
raised by two compression springs, allowing the 

loader to return to upright position. The springs are 
adjustable at top of cam, and are enclosed in hydrau- ’ Nos. 450 
lically designed cylinders which control the upward and 450-A 
motion of the loading arm. The vertically travel arc Model 450 


is 130 degrees. Smooth, free movement is a feature. ‘ . omits the valve 
° . . 4 3.84 control lever 
Springs and cylinders are protected with synthetic 
rubber bellows to prevent water or foreign matter — 
: Lengt 
from entering the cylinders. As a safety factor each pioyie 
— ° e H “hg 10 4 
chain is guarded with an aluminum shield. Compactness is another fea- 
ture—the Spring-Matic occupies less space on the loading rack. Closed 
Note These Other New Features os 
The ratchet attachment holds the Spring-Matic in fixed position in 
usage. The chain releases the ratchet. The sliding sleeve encourages 
owe ° ° ° . P ° . : maximum flow and is fitted with 
The cam on which the chain rides is devised to permit spring tension = newke desianed gacking alend, 
‘ ne a ortified with a ret P 
to equalize when the loader is in position. pm pty ‘slaae of acd 
—_ e . . sa ° | > pack . lubricated 
The inclusion of grounding brushes eliminates sparks and static, ever mata 
providing complete contact. No added ground wire is necessary. When in use these units are 
‘ : : nai vi 7: held in fixed position by the 
Each joint is complemented with a grease retaining ring inserted be- ratchet attachment, but return 
to an upright position when the 


tween five rings of special gasoline packing. The Alemite fittings form operator releases che ratchet 
ee . ° . . wit the control cham 
a positive seal, simultaneously lubricating the packing. 


Additional details in the New Oilco Catalog, No. 600. Write for your copy today. 


Oi Equipment MANUFACTURING Co. 


INCORPORATED \ 
. ‘ . 
$3106 Ven Wey AV E., BMwetsvikhes 
Canadian Affiliate: Empire Brass Mfg. Co., Ltd., London, Ontario 
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OIL 
THE YARDSTICK 
OF 
AMERICAN PROGRESS 


EVER SINCE THE DAY, NINETY-TWO YEARS AGO, WHEN ‘THE DIS 
COVERY OF OIL TOOK AMERICA OUT OF THE CANDLELIGHIIT OF ECO 
NOMIC LETHARGY AND INTO THE KEROSENE AND GASOLINE ERAS 
OF DYNAMIC EXPANSION, THE ADVANCEMENT OF AMERICAN LIN 
ING STANDARDS HAS BEEN IN DIRECT RATIO TO THE INCREASE IN 


OlL PRODUCTION 


OIL POWERS AND LUBRICATES THE ECONOMIC MACHINE, WHICH 
HAS PRODUCED MORE OF THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE FOR MORI 
PEOPLE THAN ANY OTHER SYSTEM IN) THE HISTORY OF THE 


WORLD 


OIL IN TREMENDOUS QUANTITIES IS INDISPENSABLE TO THI 
VIAINTENANCE AND CONTINUED ELEVATION OF AMERICAN LIVING 
STANDARDS. IT IS EQUALLY INDISPENSABLE TO OUR NATIONAL SI 
CURITY AND DEFENSI 


PLYMOUTH OIL COMPANY IS PROUD OF ITS IDENTIFICATION 
WITH AN INDUSTRY THAT HAS MADE SUCH A REMARKABLE CON 


PRIBUTION TO THE STRENGTH AND GREATNESS OF OUR COUNTRY 


PLYMOUTH OIL COMPANY 


WALTER S$. HALLANAN 


President 
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ut the oil coun- 

the “know-how” to 

give you : Tvice...to solve any and 
every equipment problem. You'll find a complete stock 


of the finest equipment and supplies, carrying ‘the ae 
' LST 

brand. names that you've learned to trust for their PPMP. 

reliability and dependability. BH, jj: 

















‘4 
Vie ddd 
Make the Mid-Continent Supply Store, marked by the 
famous blue neon oil-spouting derrick, your supply 
and equipment headquarters 


1D-CONTINENT 
ae ompany 


General Offices Mid-Continent Bidg FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


MID-CONTINENT gg te a 
ff {L , F YY 
~._ ie ‘ 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST INDEPENDENT OIL FIELD SUPPLY COMPANY 


' 
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Natural GAS is he Kuel 


in one of America’s Important Industrial Areas 
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games P1P* ines of the 


EI Paso Natural Gos Co 
WEEE Connecting pipe lines 





Sources of the Company's 
90s supply : 





UTAH / 
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HIGHLIGHTED on the map 

is an area which has developed 
more rapidly in recent vears than 

any comparable region in the 
United States. Its population has increased 
40; in the past decade, compared to the 11‘, 
national increase. This area delivers 50‘, of 
the nation’s copper production, 95‘, of. its 
potash and 15° to 30°, of other products im 
portant to the national economy, ranging from 
food and clothing to airplanes, automobiles 
and heavy machinery. 


=<f« 


——_— 


Within this great empire, natural gas supplies 
more energy than all other fuels and sources 
of power combined. Gas is THE fuel for 
mines, smelters, mills and factories, for small- 
er businesses and shops, for homes and schools 
and churches. 


1} Paso Natural Gas Company plays a vital 
role in maintaining a constant and adequate 
supply of essential fuel for this vast area. Op 


erating more than 2,500 miles of 24+ to 31 inch 


diameter transmission lines, and over 3,200 
miles of gathering and lateral lines, it delivers 
more than a billion cubic feet of gas a day. 
The Company provides all natural gas con- 
sumed in Arizona and a major part of that 
used in New Mexico and West Texas, and 
furnishes to distribution companies serving 
California nearly 50°; of the gas used in that 
state 

Of all the natural gas delivered by this Com 
pany in 1950, over 73° was residue gas. Pres- 
ent expansion plans of the Company, when 
completed, will enable this firm to deliver not 
only substantially larger quantities of gas to 
meet the growing needs of the important inter- 
national, six-state market it serves, but to in- 
crease its unusually high percentage of residue 
gas. This constitutes a very substantial con 
tribution to the conservation of the nation’s 
natural resources. 


ON 
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LADISH (onteolled Lualoty \\NE 


OFFERS COMPLETE SELECTION 


SEAMLESS WELDING FITTINGS 
Y2-inch through 36 inches 
Standard through Double Extra Strong 





FORGED STEEL FITTINGS 
Screwed and Socket Welding 
Yg-inch through 4 inches 
2000 Ibs. through 6000 Ibs. pressure 


Ww ih WW WwW ow 


Whatever the piping job... Ladish is prepared 
to supply your fittings needs. Here is the one 
line that offers them all... Seamless Welding 
Fittings, Forged Steel Flanges, Forged Steel 
Fittings, Large O. D. Flanges and Long Weld- 
ing Necks...in an unrestricted selection of 
types, sizes, weights, pressure ratings and 
materials. Standardizing on this complete line 
not only simplifies procurement but also assures 
you of added dependability by protecting every 
joint of the system through use of Ladish 
Controlled Quality Fittings. 


AVAILABLE IN CARBON, ALLOY AND STAINLESS STEELS, 








FORGED STEEL FLANGES 
Ya-inch through 30 inches 
150 Ibs. through 2500 Ibs. pressure 





LONG WELDING NECKS 
1-inch through 24 inches 


LARGE O.D. FLANGES 
26 inches through 96 inches 


TO MARK PROGRESS 





7 $A A 
tHe comptete (ondrollid Yealily FITTINGS LINE 
PRODUCED UNDER ONE ROOF...ONE RESPONSIBILITY 


CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE SUBURB 
District Offices: New York © Buffalo © Pittsburgh © Philadelphia @ Cleveland © Chicago ® St. Paul 


St. Lous © Atlonta © Houston © Tulsa © Los Angeles © Havana © Toronto @ Mexico City 


ALUMINUM AND OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS 











NIN SRL 


partner of Oil for 32 years! 





For 32 of the 50 years since Spindletop, 
imerican has specialized in the design and 
production of roller bearings engineered for 
the gruelling duties of the oil country. 


That's 
into the crown and traveling blocks, swivels, 
rotaries, slush pumps, draw works, transmis- 


why probably more Americans go 


sion equipment, and compounding units of 
the industry than any others. As the industry 
grew and the demands for increasingly better 
roller bearings developed, American met or 
anticipated the need. Today American equipped 
rigs are Operating in every oil field in the 
world 


AMERICAN 


ROLLER BEARINGS 





You can depend on Americans. Engineers, 
who are as “at home” on a derrick floor as 
they are in their own office, design them. 
Craftsmen who understand the exacting stand- 
ards of the oil industry produce them. Metals 
for them are selected with the knowledge that 
hundreds of thousands of dollars ride on their 
successful performance. In short Americans 
are made for you! 


In addition to a wide range of standard 
types and sizes, American Roller Bearings are 
custom made to your specifications. Send us 
your blueprints for quotations and recom- 
mendations. 


AMERICAN ROLLER BEARING CO. 


416-420 MELWOOD AVENUE ° 
Pacific Coast Office: Edward D. Maltby Co., 1718 S. Flower St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 
















We are proud of 
the part we have 


played in making 





PETROLEUM THIS 
NATION'S MAJOR 
SOURCE OF ENERGY 


SEABOARD OIL COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
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SEAMLESS STEEL PIPE COUPLINGS 
DROP-FORGED STEEL PIPE FLANGES 


HE AMAZING thread accuracy of Harrisburg 
Couplings is one reason why they are preferred 


throughout’ the petroleum industry. They are 


Harrisburg 





threaded on special machines, assuring accuracy of 
form, height. angle. and lead. The electro-galvanized 
threads will not gall under severest strains. Millions 
are in-use in all branches of the petroleum industry, 


at home and abroad. 





7—_— 

al 
HE TREND to higher pressures and temperatures 
consistent with safety and durability is evi- 


denced in modern design of power piping for the 


HARRISBURG Seamless Steel Pipe Couplings 
sre made + A.P.l. specifications 


petroleum industry. Harrisburg has kept pace by 
drop-forging Pipe Flanges to exacting standards, then 
accurately machining under constant inspection to 
insure a product that will meet the most critical 


standards demanded by engineers everywhere. 





HARRISBURG Drop-Forged Steel Pipe 
Flanges are made to AS.A. standards 


Proved by Fertormanct... 
hare Fentormance Count C 




















HARRISBURG MANUFACTURES ALL TYPES mn 
of Seamless Steel Pipe Couplings and Drop-Forged Steel Pipe 


COMPOSITE CATALOG 
Flanges—for 


use iM producing wells, treating and separation plants 
crude stabilization, gas dehydration plants, desulfurization plants 
special products operations, gasoline and LP gas plants, cycling 
plants, pressure maintenance gathering systems. pipeline stations 


WRITE for latest Harrisburg cata- 
field laboratories, and research operations 





logs on Couplings and Flanges. 








HARRI s é UR G Custom-Kuilt Quality Products in Quantity 
STEEL CORPORATION ) QB vears IN PENNSYLVANIA’S CAPITAL 
Sy 


Harrisburg 12, Pennsylvania 
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SF ANDLE TOP 


1901-1951 


Spindletop was the beginning of many Gulf Coast 
developments in petroleum. The true significance 
of Spindletop, however, was not confined to any 


one area — at Spindletop, oil became an industry. 


In another Gulf Coast field, not long after 
Spindletop, William S. Barnickel successfully treated 
an oil-field emulsion with chemicals. Continuing 
this work, he went on to develop effective reagents 
expressly designed to combat the losses caused by 


emulsified production. He named these reagents 


om 


From this pioneer Gulf Coast beginning, the 
Tretolite Company has progressed to its present 
position of recognized leadership. A recognition 


earned through services provided, results produced. 





TRETOLITE COMPANY 


Chemicats for the Fetroleum Industry 


SAINT ioers . ¥, MISSOURI 
LOS ANGELES a CALIFORNIA 





DEHYDRATING *© DESALTING © CORROSION INHIBITION 
WATER DE-OILING @¢© SCALE PREVENTION © PARAFFIN REMOVAL 
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There is something more 
than oil coming out 
of America’s wells today 


ve CONFIDENCE 


It is confidence that the Petroleum Industry is able to 
supply the basic needs of the world’s strongest nation in the 
event of any emergency. 

It is confidence that the whole Industry has kept faith 


with an ideal that has made America strong . . . the ideal 


of Progress. 


The Ohio Oil Company is proud to be an important part of 
the Industry . . . glad to take this opportunity to congratulate 
both Southwestern Oil and The Oil and Gas Journal on their 


half-century of progress since Spindletop. 


The OHIO OIL COMPANY 


Producers of Petroleum since 1887 
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ROY O. NEAL, General Man- 
ager. His 35 years of con 
centrated experience in the 
oil industry includes: Chief 
Chemist for a major oil com 
pany; Petroleum Engineer for 
U. S. Bureau of Mines; Con 
sultant Engineer for several 
large concerns; actual expe 
rience as oil producer. Has 
two engineering degrees 


HARRY B. NEAL, Secretary 
Treas. Born in Ohio and has 
followed oil and gas indus 
tries from Ohio through In 
diana, Kansas and to Okla 
homa. Familiar with all phases 
of oil industry, including re- 
fining and manufacture of 
gasoline. 





BOB R. NEAL, Chief Engineer. 
Graduate mechanical engineer 
with special engineering train 
ing after the war at Cam 
bridge (England). Born in 
. : . Tulsa and has wide acquaint 
Meet the men and the organiza sible not only for the intro- ance throughout oil field ter 
duction of air-cooled engine pa eld operations, but also for ritory. First experience with 


besa ; WISCONSIN ENGINES dates 
the most effective utilization o Hs of pumping, compressor to summer school vacations 
and electrical units and other a ipment designed to fit the ee ee 
individual requirements and p oil field operators. 


’ 





The outstanding success of the ales Company as dominant a ae 
distributors of Wisconsin Aira gines and related power- ton Branch Manager. Gradu 
driven equipment, can be cred ese important basic factors: Sale aie ae 
s : first air-cooled engine to be 
1. Many years of concentrated ehenre in the petroleum industry cond ta ee a eee ie 
and thorough familiarity with @RRgmmes of the customers’ physical Texas. In charge of Harley 

Pp 
1 iiald . Houston store practically ever 
problems, the psychology of &@ fi Operators and the economics since it opened. Thoroughly 
involved hs Nae familiar with the oil indus 
‘ J try and the individual prob 


Field testing of equipment un@@r actual operating conditions. Ac- at co oe 
curate service records determite theadvantages and limitations of Kuni 
units on test, providing the customer with ultra-conservative per- 

formance claims. He knows what to expect and usually his ex- 

pectations are more than fulfilled, 

Full recognition of the need for prompt delivery of oil field units 

and parts .. . backed by exceptionally large warehouse stocks. All 

orders for parts must be handled the same day they are received. 

Recognition of the extreme dependability and adaptability of WIS- 

CONSIN HEAVY-DUTY AIR-COOLED ENGINES for oil field serv- 

ice and 100% standardization on this line .. . reflected in the fact 

that Harley Sales Company is today the world’s foremost distribu- 


j ; j ; 4-cycle single cylinder 4-cycle single cylinder 
tor of Wisconsin Engines. Prva fg Prey yy Fy 


Not only was the Harley Sales Company the FIRST to introduce 3 to 6 hp 6 to 9 hp 
Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines to the oil industry, but this organiza- 

tion is also credited with being the first to present light weight, 

portable oil field utility units where higher speeds compensated for 

the heavy massiveness of slow-motion units. 


The Wisconsin Motor Corporation is proud to offer this highly de- 
served salute to an outstanding organization whose men and equip- 
ment match the critical demands of oil field service. 





Two-cylinder Models V-type 4-cylinder Models 
TE, TF, 7 to 13 he VE4, VF4, VP4D 
15 to 30 he 


All Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines have self- 
cleaning tapered roller bearings at both ends of 
the crankshaft and are equipped with outside- 
mounted rotary type high tension magneto with 
impulse coupling (can be serviced or replaced in 
a few minutes). Special heads and valves can be 
provided for all models when natural gas of 
varying heat value is used for fuel. 


Mae pe ete ae Pare 
* Dae? 2 ra at ae te bs 
= <n . ? -) es 


~ 


Wi SCONSIN MOTOR WRITE TO HARLEY SALES CO. 


a 619 S. MAIN STREET, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
fom g poration M & M BUILDING, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


505 SOUTH MAIN ST., WICHITA, KANSAS 
9 P ° ° ENGINES AND ALL TYPES OF UTILITY UNITS 
World’s Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 





O!L FIELD DISTRIBUTORS FOR WISCONSIN 





€ oil well tubing to satisty the nation's thirst for oil 


ELECTRIC WELD NORMALIZED 
TUBING 


While the oil producing industry has been growing 
in stature and in service to the nation, the steel 
pipe industry has paralleled it in growth. 
Republic, one of the oldest and largest steel pipe 
producers, has been an important factor in this 
development. 


Republic pioneered the Electric Resistance Weld- 
ing Process which converts close-tolerance, flat- 
rolled steel — both sides of which are open to 
inspection into tubular products of uniform wall 
thickness, -diameter and concentricity. Republic 
introduced full normalizing which gives casing 
and tubing a uniform refined grain structure, with 
uniform hardness around the entire circumference. 





ALMOST A QUARTER- CENTURY OF 
SERVICE T0 THE OIL AND GAS INDUSTRY 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 





ELECTRIC WELD NORMALIZED 
CASING 


made by Republic's improved Electric 
Resistance Welding Process, it is uniformly 
round and uniform in wall thickness. Cold 
formed from high-ductility steel, fully nor 
malized for uniform structure and cold sized 
to insure accuracy of dimensions and con- 
centricity, it offers extra resistance to severe 
external pressures. Cold sizing increases yield 
point and tensile strength without sacrificing 
ductility. Joints have added pull-out strength 
because a uniform depth of sound steel is 
left beneath thread roots at every point 
Threa ire clean and full-formed. They 
stab, spin-in and tong-up fast take hold 
with a bulldog grip. And, it’s inspected inside 
and out. Many millions of feet have served 


dependably in all fields 


steel strings dipping deep in the quest for oil > 





clear channel for fast-moving fuels 


ELECTRIC RESISTANCE WELDED 
WELD LINE PIPE 


. offers the construction and operating 
advantages of uniform size, roundness, diam- 
eter and wall thickness .. . uniform high 
yield strength . . . uniformly straight, long 
lengths . . . ease of bending and welding .. . 
freedom from scale .. . inside and out inspec- 
tion. The 59,000 miles placed in service over 
the past two decades—in transmission, distrib- 
uting, collecting and products lines— prove 
its dependability. 


LARGE DIAMETER ELECTRIC 
FUSION WELDED PIPE 


Republic’s most recent contribution to oil and 
gas industry progress is the production of high 
pressure line pipe in large diameters, bringing 
size ranges up through 30-inch OD. Pipe 24 
inches and larger is electric fusion welded 
inside and out, and hydraulically expanded to 
uniform size, roundness, straightness and cir- 
cumference. Hydraulic expansion also increases 
yield strength for safe handling of high pres- 
sures Alw ays-coastant circ umference and untl- 
form wall thickness help joints line up 
accurately and quickly so that the entire cir 
cumference can be field welded at top speed 


@ natural gas travels to market through subways of steel 








1851-1951... One Hundred Years of Engineering Leadership 


‘ 











Most ADVANCED 
in Design _ 
Most EFEICIEN. 7 
in Operation / 


Available in a range of heavy-duty models 
for exploration drilling, seismograph, 
water well, electrical logging or slim- 
hole production drilling to 5000’. 
JOY Drill Rigs incorporate many 
exclusive features you'll like, be- 
cause they're built by practical 
engineers—men who know oil- 
field drilling from the grass 
roots down. @ For speed, 
endurance, mobility and 
economy, your best bet 
is a JOY rig—built by 
the world’s oldest and 
largest producer of 
core drills and mo- 
torized drill rigs. 





Write for Bulletin, or 


GENERAL OFFICES: HENRY W. OLIVER BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
\ ‘IN CANADA: JOY MANUFACTURING COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED, eying ONTARIO 
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oo gain 


up steps progress 


in petroleum 





ACTIVITY NO. 1 at Cities Service is to keep right 
up to today. 

One of the most recent steps of Cities Service 
progress reaches skyhigh over East Chicago today. 
The Cities Service refinery there is now topped by 
a huge new unit of the latest type for catalytic 
refining. Improvements extend to the refinery’s 
new gasolene treating equipment, gas purification 
unit, and gas recovery system. Many other modern 
structures, including the new ‘‘spheres”’ for storage 
of highly volatile hydrocarbons, all enter into that 
new look today at East Chicago. 

There as elsewhere, progress by Cities Service 
results in products of excellence, and service to 
match. Consequently, users of petroleum products 
for industry, commercial transport, farming, and 
motoring can be sure of receiving top quality when 


ordering from Cities Service. 


CITIES ) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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FROM THE BAKER PHOTO ALBUM 


or ee r < inga Syndicate ‘ell No. 5A. 
i 

Left ight R.L. Pi ler, R. C. Baker, General Manage Morning tour : @ — 

a Sep of W. P. Hammoud Interests, Clem Ibert. Left to right Ribard, Hatfield, - rress. 2 

an . .f. : 











...Baker is still pioneering 


Baker, president and founder of Baker Oil Tools, Inc 


R. ¢ 


gained a wealth of experience in the field as a driller- 
contractor-operator before he turned to the development 
and manufacture of oil tools. In addition, he brought 
with him a true pioneering spirit that has since inspired 


his entire organization. That’s why products bearing 





the now famous Baker trade mark have. for more 


in forty years, played a major role in the development 
of oil-producing territory throughout the world. And 


that’s why the name Baker continues to head the 
list for BESTS in tools, services. and results wherever 
men drill for oil. Yes, Baker is still pioneering 


t} 
tl 








. ee ee 
A "life saver’ for thou- 
sands of wells— Baker 
Cement Retainer, also 
used as a Bridge Plug 


BAKER OIL TOOLS, INC. 
run on electric wire line. 


in making oil tools with a purpose 


HOUSTON © LOS ANGELES «© NEW YORK 
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FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Having been a part of the oil industry about as long as there has been 
one in the Southwest, the Journal starts its fiftieth year with this history 
of a half-century of progress. 

The chief value of any history, aside from its human interest, is the 
guidance it provides for the future. In reviewing the history of southwest- 
ern oil during the past 50 years, one cannot help but be impressed with 
the tremendous odds which thé pioneers overcame. Today’s problems may 
seem difficult, but surely they cannot be as tough as those of the past. 

The old timers had to make an industry out of nothing but their 
pluck and ingenuity. In the beginning they had little or no knowledge of 
the occurrence of oil, how to control the forces that produce it, or how to 
refine it. By trial and error and by one expedient after another they 
developed a virtual arsenal of equipment and instruments, built up a 
heritage of scientific knowledge, and won the respect of the public. 

Today the great industry they established is following in their footsteps 
We may not know all the answers, but from those who went before we 
have learned how to approach and thus how to solve the problems. There 
are many opportunities for pioneering and progress in the industry, and 
the spirit of the old timers points the way. 

This volume is a story of men and of methods, but there are so many 
of both that only a few can even be mentioned. It is presented as a 
running account of the various branches and activities of the industry in 
the Southwest, a highlight summary for the operating oil man 

We of the Journal are proud to have been a part of this petroleum 
srowth within the colorful Southwest. We, too, were cradled at Spindletop, 
ind grew with the industry throughout the Southwest and to international 
stature, sharing the industry’s trials and triumphs and guiding its progress 
to the best of our ability. 

This volume was made possible by the cooperation of hundreds who 
supplied data and pictures. It is impossible here to make individual ac- 
knowledgment, but to all we express our appreciation 

Our hope is that we have made a permanent contribution to the histor- 


| literature of a great area of a great industry 
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Spindletop— 


The Well 





ANTHONY F. LUCAS PATTILLO HIGGINS 


An advertisement inserted in a New York trade journal by 
Pattillo Higgins enticed Anthony F. Lucas, an Austrian mining 
engineer, to drill for oil on Spindletop mound. The result 


was the 75.000-bbl..daily gusher shown below which blew A Salt Dome Gains Immortality 


in on January 10, 1901. 


ewes’ named for a spindly pine tree 

which stood on its summit 4 miles from the 
center of Beaumont, is a low, flat mound less 
than 300 acres in extent and rising only 10 o1 
12 ft. above the surrounding plain 

As early as 1881 gas bubbles were noticed 
in the swamp at its foot, and a pool of oil whic} 
constantly floated on the waters of Sabine Pass 
15 miles from shore, was used by ships as a 
refuge during storms. During the 1890’s three 
attempts were made to drill for oil at Spindle 
top, but the cable tools failed in the 500-ft. bed 
f quicksand which underlay the surface clay 


Pattillo Higgins—The First Believer 

Near the end of the century, Pattillo Hig- 
ins, son of a pioneer Beaumont family, de- 
clared his belief that there was oil under Spin- 
iletop mound. Discussing this many years late 
Higgins said, “In my early days I began study- 
ing about oil and gas manufacturil I wen 
to Ohio and Pennsylvania and saw them usin 
kerosine for fuel; I was going to establish 

brick factory. and it occurred to me that we 
might get this 
\ 


id of fuel down our way 





When I came home I got a book from the U.S 
Geologic Survey. I read the book, and I decided 
that the theory of that day regarding the geol- 

of the Beaumont area was all wrong. S« 
I began » apply my theory, and I decide 
there was oil at Spindletop.” 

Young Higgins “sold” his theory of oil at 
Spindletop to a number of men with financial 
means. As a result, Gladys City Oil, Gas & 
Vanufacturing Co. was formed on August 16 
1893, and land was purchased near the mound 
The records are not clear on the number of 
wells drilled by the Gladys City company 


However, it drilled at least one well on the 
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Cradle of the Southwestern Oil Industry 


by Leigh S. McCaslin, Jr. 


Significance of Spindletop 
. . . 

mound in 1893 and abandoned it at a depth of 
418 ft The gusher which Capt. Anthony F. Lucas 
— I ight in near Beaumont January 10, 1901 

Higgins still believed j his theory of oil electrified the world because its initial flow of 
at Spindletop despite failure to find it by drill- (9,000 tO ig = ; per day was — to 90 

: per cent of the daily average production of 

ing. An advertisement inserted by him in a the entire United States in 1900 


¢ 


New York trade journal caught the eye of Capt 


Anthony F. Lucas, an Austrian mining engi- SPINDLETOP oe ; 
neer who had been exploring for minerals in apes es 
Louisiana for 6 years. Lucas came to Beau- brought the Southwest to the 
mont, and concurred in .Higgins’ estimate of on ata = ae 
Spindletop 
was the birthplace of many im 
GUSHER!—Captain Lucas’ Own Story portant oil companies 

On June 20, 1899, Lucas leased the Gladys was training ground for many 
City land, plus enough additional acreage to outstanding industry leader: 
make a block of 27,000 acres “in order to have permitted expansion of the 
ample scope for exploration.’ Lucas then drilled market for petroleum product 
a well to 575 ft., encountering shows of gas indicated that major oil pro 
and enough heavy oil to yield a sample. Me- duction is associated with salt 
chanical difficulties him from drilling domes 
deepe: initiated widespread use of the 
His first well at Spindletop exhausted ae a 
Lucas’ limited capital. With a small bottle con- enabled the United States to 
taining the sample of oil which he recovered surpass Russia as the world 

leading crude producer 

in this initial well, he headed east looking for 
capital. He was successful in arousing the in- saw the birth of The Oil and 


: Gas Journal 
terest of the pioneering wildcatting firm of 


Four teams of horses were required to move a steam boiler through Spindletop field. Horse-drawn transportation enabled 
many operators in the field to drill 138 producing wells by the end of 1901. 











ee = v — ’ a ee 
There's No Oil at Spindletop 
E L. DeGOLYER, world-famous geologist and vision of Lucas could give it credit. Foremost 
i friend of Captain Lucas, says that “Spin experts condemned it 
lletop was not an inviting prospect, according ‘My old chief, Dr. C. Willard Hayes, then 
even to the loose standards of the time.” His if the United States Geological Survey, soon t 
mplification of this remark is interesting become its chief geologist and afterwards vice 
Corsicana, the nearest commercial pool, president in charge of production for the great 
iveraged 2,300 bbl. daily for 1900, but it lay Mexican Eagle Oil Co., S. A., visited the mound 
200 miles to the northwest. It was some 900 in the fall of 1899. He could see ‘no precedents 
! from the mound to the first important for expecting to find oil in the great uncon- 
eastern field and more than 91 per cent of the olidated sands and clays of the Coastal Plain.’ 
nation il then came from the East. Cali- A few months previously Calvin Payne, p1 
fornia’s field from whi there came a littl juction expert for the old Standard Oil Co 
than 7 per cent of our oil was 1,500 mil had examined the prospect. He had visited the 
the west. Outside these regions and Texa: il fields of Russia, Romania, Borneo, Sumatra, 
ittered fields were producing a little and every oil field in the United States. He 
‘ than 1 per cent of the nation 175,000 thought ‘that there was no indication what 
d \ ever to warrant the expectation of an oil field 
There Vel n | seepage only the gas n the prairies of southeastern Texas.’ He con 
ipe and slight incrustations of sulfur. Ther« iemned the prospect and advised Lucas t 
the mound » slight as to be hardly recog ibandon it and get back to his profession. It 
nizable in any land less flat than this. Even should be noted as evidence on the state of 
t was likely to be misunderstood by the best prospecting at the time that both of these out 
experts of the time. Only the unwavering faith tanding experts emphasized the lack of oil 
Higgir ind the Louisiana training and cepage 
Guffey & Galey of Pittsburgh. The Austria His story of the “bringing in” of the well 1s a 
formed a partnership with J. M. Guffey and matter of record in the transactions of that 
J. H. Galey known as J. M. Guffey Co. of Beau- society. as follows 
mont, and the Spindletop leases were renewed “At first I employed the system of boring 


This new partnership succeeded as is evi- which I had previously used in the Louisiana salt 
jeposits. But I soon found that this method was 


ienced by the now historic Spindletop gushe1 
t 5 nadequate, without modification, to deal with 


N , > tter au; > . 1e 

No one could be better qualified to tell the the quicksand. Accordingly, I adopted the use of 

storv of this well than Anthony F. Lucas. This large and heavy castings, and pipes of 12, 10, 8, 6 
\ ind 4- ameter, successively telescoped on 

he did 6 weeks following the discovery when nd 4m. Gemet ceomnnety telnsceped om 

nto the other 
he addressed a meeting of the Richmond Chap- “Boring was begun by Messrs. Hamill Bros., of 
ter, American Institute of Mining Engineer Corsicana, contractor, about the middle of Octo 


r 1900; and on January 10, 1901, after many 
difficulties, a layer of rock containing marine 
shells was reached, at the depth of 1,160 ft. For 
150 ft. immediately above, the drill had passed 
through layers of sandstone and concretions of 
limestone. At this time there was about 600 ft. of 
4-in. pipe, weighing at least 6 tons, in the well; and 
this, together with the next (6-in.) casing above 
is filled with water 
‘When the rock was penetrated the well ‘blew 
t, lifting the whole of the 4-in. pips oe 
ent to a height of 300 ft. above the derrick, the 
ipper works and heavy tackle of which it carried 
Simultaneously, the water which filled the well 
expelled to a great height; and a column of 
gas, rock fragments, and oil followed it, at first 
it the rate of about 250 bbl. per hour, rapidly 





nereased to 500, 1,000 bbl., ete., until on the 
third day of the discharge (by that time carrying 
no solid matter and a diminished quantity of 

was estimated to be at least 3,000 42- 
gal. barrels of oil | I rr about 75,000 bbl 


n 24 hours 
The Boom Is on—As Told by Al Hamill 


Al Hamill, contractor on the well, has de- 





scribed the excitement generated by the gush- 


The salt dome, around which Spindletop production is found. ; 
is roughly | mile in diameter at its top. This photograph er. His narrative begins just after the oil start- 


is of a model of the dome prepared by Dr. Donald C. Barton. ed going over the top of the derrick in a col- 

Humble Oil & Refining Co., for exhibition at the 1936 Dallas 2 , ’ 

Centennial. It is now on exhibition at the Texas Memorial umn more than twice the height of the derrick 
Museum, Austin. ‘Farmers who had heard the roar and could see 
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SPINDLETOP—1902 SPINDLETOP—1951 


This view of the Kieth-Ward tract Steel derricks have now replaced 
was taken in the early development many of the wooden structures which 
period of Spindletop. The derricks were initially used in drilling these 
were so close together, in some cases, flank wells. Over 2,200 wells have 
been drilled in the 50-year history of 


that it was possible to walk from der- 
but only 150 remain active. 


rick floor to derrick floor without the field 


touching the ground 


! 

: 
: 
iv 
‘ 


A 


WIN peer = 


ii 
yr 8 


NV} 


SPINDLETOP—1926 

Spindletop experienced a rebirth u 
this year when Yount-Lee Oil Co 
found production on the flank of the 
Spindletop salt dome. By 1927 the 
field was producing more oil than in 
the best year of the initial boom. 
Note that wooden derricks were still 


the vogue 
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the oil flowing, began to show up. In a \ 
time people began to come by horseback, buggy 
nd on foot. Then we 


vegan to think of the fire 


hazard, and at once engaged watchmen from th: 
crowd to see that no smoking be allowed 
‘During the night the captain located m« 
said Mr Lucas insisted that he take me home 
nim so I could get a little sleep and nave some 

t. While we were having breakfast, the 
nen arrived at his house on the way t 


They were J. S. Cullinan, S. M 








In the 1 ntir lreds we ving 
excitement was running high, and propositions w 
be made to shut n the huge g Sor 
estimat an as h s $10,000 





Capping the Gusher—Engineering of 1901 
The capping of the gusher was an epic en- 


feat for the vear 1901. In his A.I.M.E 


neerin 


A 


i: 


A. 




















It was this apparatus that Captain Lucas and the Hamill 
brothers devised to cap the wild flowing gusher nearly 
9 days after the well came in. The drawing is from 
2 A.I.M.E. paper which Lucas presented a few months 
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Capt. Anthony F. Lucas 
APT. ANTHONY F. LUCAS, whose real 
name was Anthony Luchrich, was born in 

Spalato, Dalmatia, Austria, the son of a ship 

builder and shipowner. When he was 6 years 

ld his family moved to Trieste, Austria, where 

he received his primary education. At the age 

of 20 he graduated from the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, at Gratz, and then entered the Naval 

Academy of Fiume and Pola from which he 

graduated in 1878 














In 1879 he came to the United States to 7 
visit an uncle living in Saginaw, Mich., and ' 
became so interested in the lumber business 
that he resigned from the Austrian Navy, 
changed his name to Lucas, and applied for i 
American citizenship 

From 1879 to 1893 he engaged first in lun 
bering, and then as a consulting mechanical 
engineer in Washington, D. C. In 1893 he |} 
accepted a position as mining engineer for a | 
alt-mining company at Petit Anse, La. He | 
spent the next 6 years exploring for minerals | 
in Louisiana i 

As the result of an advertisement in a New | 
York trade journal, Lucas was attracted to 
Beaumont and the Spindletop mound. He leased | 
the ground under Spindletop on June 20, 1899. | 
On January 10, 1901, his famous gusher came in 

The Austrian engineer left Beaumont only | 
a few months after his discovery. In the fol | 
lowing year he drilled on the Damon Mound | 
in Brazoria County, Texas, and held leases on 
High Island near Galveston. Both of these areas 
have since been proven productive of oil al | 
though Lucas was not successful at the time 

In 1902 Captain Lucas went to Mexico in 
the employ of the Mexican-Eagle Oil Co., Ltd 
While there he discovered San Cristobal and 
laltipan fields in southern Mexici He re 
turned to Washington in 1905 as a consulting 
engineer, and maintained his residence there 

ntil his death September 2, 1921 
tractors, Mes ll B 4 my 
pproval of their which I gave, aft g 

ting certain m« tions 

The apparatus ed consisted of a g 
nchoring an 8-in. gate valve against upward move 

ent; below the valve a short nipple, with an | 
in. tee attached. T vhole apparat vas t ~- 
1unched aga ( f This 

nstituted the critical part of the op ation 3ut, 
ince the oil was spouting through a 6-in. pipe, 
nd my main outside <¢ ng was 8 in. ir nete a | 
the new 8-in. valve, if ccessfully pl 1 
connected with the 8-in. well casing 1 pe 
the stream to g n flowing, witl n enlarged 

+; ( I t} \ | vit Y iV’ | 
yul t oO hat the fl 4 ld not 

cked by tl part of the operation. TI ilt 
nswe 1 our hopes. Notwithstanding the violent i 

ct of the ¢ column, the carriage was success 
placed over the well, and the valve, et 

e drawn down with the aid of bolt ntil the 
tee « Id be screwed into the 8-in. casing 


When this had been 

ly flowing through the open 8-in. gate valv 
We then inserted into the tee outlet a piece of 
6-in. horizontal pipe, with a 6-in. gate at the end 


iccomplished 


nd after bracing the 8-in. valve as firmly < 
ible, we gradually closed it, diverting the 
im into a horizontal direction and carrying it 

t of our way. TI gave opportunity to dig 
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around the well, beneath the derrick, and plac« 
foundations for an anchorage, which would effec 
tively hold down not only the valves, etc., but 
also the casings 

“After this we packed oakum tightly between 
the 8-in. and the 6-in. casing; placed a heavy 
wrought-iron clamp around the former, and by 
means of strong set screws secured the 6-in. pipe 
against any possible upward movement. Finaliy 
by closing the 6-in. gate valve on the horizontal 
pipe, the flow of oil was entirely cut off. Thi 
was done January 19, at 11:10 a.m., nearly 9 day 
after the well began to flow. The pressure afte 
shutting down, as determined by a gage connected 

th the tee, was 104 psi.—considerably less than 
had been inferred from the violence of the strean 

For further protection against fire, a large iror 
cylinder was constructed to contain the valve 
tee, etc., aboveground, with a surrounding packing 
of sand, so that a conflagration in the oi! pool 


would not be communicated to the well 


The Formation—Core Analysis in 1901 


Lucas was no carefree adventurer interested 


only in the riches to be gained from a major 


oil discovery. He was an outstanding mining 
engineer and scientist. His engineering ap- 
proach is evident from the information con- 
tained in his A.I.M.E. address. A sample of 
rock fragments which were emitted from the 
well along with the oil was sent to Prof. Gil- 
bert Van Ingen of Columbia University. Van 
Ingen gave the following description of the 
sample, according to Lucas: 


“The rock is a compact quartz sandstone, witl 
grains of pellucid quartz, varying from round to 
crystalline. The fossils are in layers, the oyster shells 
having been apparently washed into their present 
position by wave action. The interspaces between the 
oyster shells are occupied by less compact sand, 
full of small lamellibranch shells. These are seldom 
perfect; and, on the whole, the material is so 
fragmentary that identification of the species is 
very difficult or impossible. They are clearly 
Tertiary, but whether Eocene or Miocene, does not 
clearly appear. The following list comprises all 
that Professor Van Ingen could make out: Ostraea 
(sp. ?), very abundant; Turritella (sp. ?), in a 
fragment; Mactra? (sp. ?), very small, and not 
positively identified. In addition to these, there 
was found a fragment of lignitized wood 


The Oil—Crude Analysis in 1901 

Captain Lucas, as well as the entire oil in- 
dustry of the day, was greatly interested in the 
composition of the Spindletop crude. Major 
products from crude oil in 1901 were illumi- 
nating oil and fuel oil. 

Two analyses of the crude were included by 
Lucas in his A.I.M.E. talk at Richmond. One 
of these obtained from the Bradford Daily Rec- 
ord of January 31, 1901, and read, in part, as 
follows: 

“The Beaumont, Tex., oil is of a dark green colo: 
and has an offensive odor, similar to that of Lima 
and Canadian oils, with the odor of sulfureted 
hydrogen more pronounced 

“The crude oil has a flash test of 110° F. (43.3° C 


and fire test of 180° F. (82.2°C.) gravity 
60° F. (15.5° C.) is 23.6° Baume 
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This cable-tool driller was known during the Spindletop boom 

as “the largest man in the field.” His identity has been for- 

gotten by the owner of this rare picture. R. F. Williams, of 
Edgerly. La. 


The oil showed no evidence of congealing at 
temperature of 5° F. below zero (—20°C.); thi 
property denotes the absence of paraffin and be 
ongs to a series of oils having an asphaltum base 

while the above oil would pass the trade 
equirements in the properties of color and fire 
test, the gravity and odor are so far from the 
equirements of marketable illuminating oil that 
inder no consideration could it be sold as such, 
provided the illuminating oils from Pennsylvania 
ind even Lima crudes could be obtained 

The intense odor of the oil would prevent it 
ise as an illuminant, and sulfur in small quantities 
in crude oil imparts to the distillates a very 
disagreeable smell, which can only be removed 
vith great difficulty and expenses 

‘The great bulk of the distillate would be 

ndensed at gravities below 30° Baume, and, on 


Thousands of “Boomers” descended upon Beaumont within 

hours after word of the Lucas gusher had been flashed 

around the world. This Southern Pacific train was loaded 
to capacity 
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National Supply Co. and Acme Sucker Rod Co. were among 

the first oilfield suppliers to set up stores in Beaumont. By 

the end of 1901, operators had over $4,000,000 invested in 
equipment to drill for and produce Spindletop oil. 


ccount of low vist ty, could not t ised a 
ibricant; and assuming the oil has 1 ilue a 
n illuminant and lubricant, it can only be used 
fuel, and its terrific odor would prevent its 
fuel in a thickly populated center 
Aftermat 


In the months that followed the discovery 
the greatest worry of the operators was the 


danger of fire. The worry was well founded 


On March 3 a spark from a passing locomotive 
ignited the oil stored in an earthen reservou 
covering 100 acres. Lucas estimates that 300,000 
bbl. of oil was destroved in the fire. No dam- 
age was done to the well, however, as the 
well head had been covered with sand as pro- 


tection against such an emergency 

It was only a few months after this fire that 
Lucas left the scene of his historic discovery 
No one knows the exact amount of money 
which Lucas made from his venture. It is 
known that he did not emerge a rich man, as 
would be expected. Some say he received $25,- 
000 for his Spindletop interests. Other estl- 
mates go as high as $100,000 


Bonanza! 


Beaumont’s Reaction to the Gusher 


By nightfall of January 10 news of the dis- 


covery had traveled far. Word had gone across 
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the Atlantic that a gusher flowing at the rate 
of from 75,000 to 100,000 bbl. daily had been 
found in a town near tidewater—important 
news to countries using dwindling supplies of 
coal for fuel. In the financial capitals of the 
United States the stock market reflected the 
news, and predictions were made that unless 
the well proved to be a freak or a crevice well, 
the day of universal fuel-oil consumption had 
arrived. A spokesman of the industry said, 
“Once a sufficient supply of oil is assured, 
there will be a demand that is not appreciated 
now.” 

Into Beaumont within a short time came a 
mad rush of lease gamblers, fake stock pro- 
moters, catchpenny “boomers,” and assorted 
riffraff, along with the merely curious onlook- 
ers and a great number of professional oil op- 
erators. They came on special trains, in wagons, 
on horseback, afoot. Beaumont mushroomed 
into a noisy, oil-crazy settlement, wild as any 
gold-rush town. On January 14, 2,000 strangers 
were there to see the gusher, and the Daily 
Enterprise said: 

“Everybody has been too much excited to 
do business. About half of those who want to 
do something don’t know what they want to 
do.” 

Steadily the fever heightened. Tents, one- 
room shacks, driftwood lean-tos, saloons, and 
gambling houses appeared overnight. Railroads 
advertised that “in Beaumont you'll see a gush- 
er, gushing.” A hackman with a broken-down 
surrey and two mules hauled passengers from 
excursion trains at from $18 to $20 a person 
from the depot to the field. A party of capital- 
ists waded “with our trousers rolled to the 
knees” through “raw oil” in order to approach 
the “geyser.” 

Peace officers guarded the entrances to the 
restaurants and allowed only a small number 
of persons to enter at a time; men stood in line 
and waited their turn at the tables, where ham 
and eggs were served at a dollar an order. 

The chief of police warned people to walk in 
the middle of the streets after nightfall. “Tote 
your guns,” he advised, “and tote ‘em in your 
hands, so everybody can see you're loaded.” 
Leases were used for carfare and as poker 

stakes. A woman who had daily collected gar- 
bage in the town sold her pig pasture for $35,- 
000; blocks of real estate measuring 25 by 34 
ft. sold for $6,000 each, making land in some 
sections worth as much as $276,000 an acre 
Fly-by-night promoters transacted business 
with amateur speculators from “offices” on 
street corners and hotel porches. Stock was 
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The Fiftieth Anniversary Commission 


Samy Spindletop Fiftieth Anniversary Commission 

is a nonprofit, educational organization serving as 
an official commission appointed by the governor of 
Texas for the purpose of commemorating 50 years 
f progress in the modern petroleum industry 

The commission is dedicated to these primary ob 
jectives 

1. To commemorate and record for the benefit 
f history the significance of the Spindletop discov 
ery and its relation to the 
which followed 

2. To pay tribute to the individuals, groups, and 
porate units for their part in the Spindletop dis 
covery and subsequent important developments in 
the petroleum, natural-gas, and petrochemical in 
iustries 


industrial achievements 


3. To obtain by every available means widespread 
recognition of the importance of this vital contri 
bution to the expansion and growth of these indus 
tries and to the general welfare of the nation. 

The membership of the commission includes the 
following individuals who are 
tir John W 


serving aS an execu 
Newton, Magnolia Petro 


ve committee 


sold so widely throughout the United States 
that at one time, it is said, a tract of land 45 
ft. square was owned jointly by four compa- 
nies, each capitalized at $1,000,000. 

Casing had collapsed in the Lucas gushe1 
and as 1901 waned, interest centered in other 


wells crowding the mound. Derricks were ris- 


leum Co., Beaumont, chairman; Phil S. Justice, Sun 
Oil Co., Beaumont, vice chairman; Scott Myers, in- 
dependent oil operator, Beaumont, vice chairman; 
I. F. Betts, American National Bank, Beaumont, 
treasurer; W. W. Leach, Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
Beaumont, secretary; Marion E. Brock, Gulf Oil 
Corp., Houston, member; F. L. Wallace, The Texas 
Co., Port Arthur, member; C. W. Cooper, Pure Oil 
Co., Nederland, member; and Dr. A. M. McAfee, 
Lamar State College of Technology, Port Arthur, 
member. Spencer W. Robinson is executive director 
f the commission 

Activities commemorating Spindletop are sched- 
uled throughout 1951, but the focal point was the 
ceremony in Beaumont during the week immedi 
ately preceding and particularly on January 10, 1951, 
which is the anniversary date. Four major oil meet 
ings are being held in Beaumont during 1951: Texa 
Independent Producers and Royalty Owners Asso 
ciation; American Petroleum Institute, spring pro 
duction meeting, southwestern division; National Oil 
Scouts and Landmen’s Association; and Texas Mid 
Continent Oil and Gas Association 


ing so swiftly and so close together that work 
ers, fearing trouble, placed plank runways high 
up between the towers to permit retreat from 
one to another. In many cases from one to four 
holes were drilled under the same floor. Soon 
gushers became commonplace. Pipe lines and 


refineries were being constructed. Capitalists 


The Monument 


6 N this spot on the tenth day of the twentietl 
century a new era in civilization began.” So 
begins the inscription on the 58-ft. granite monu 
ment marking the site of the Lucas gusher. It was 
dedicated October 9, 1941, during the annual meet 
ing of the Texas Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Asso 
ation at Beaumont 
The impressive structure was 
ed by the Lucas Gusher Monument Association 
headed by J. Cooke Wilson, president; Stephen W 
Pipkin, vice president; Scott W. Myers, secretary 
and Marion E. Brock, treasurer. The association wa 
incorporated July 9, 1940. Companies and individ 
uals donated the money t make the 
possible 
A committee headed by the late George A. Hil 
composed the stirring inscription for the monu 
nent. Other committee members were L. W 
Charles Warner, and the late Ike Moore 
First discussion of the idea of building a m« 
ment over the site of the gusher arose in 1920 
ng a meeting of Spindletop operators on waste di 
posal. Following the meeting, Marion Brock peti 
tioned the Beaumont Chamber of Commerce to spon 
the project. This group declined at the time and 


t was 20 year before Brock 


financed and erect 


monument 


Kem} 


proposal became a 
eality 

Al W. Hamill, of Tulsz n f the drillers of the 
famous gusher, made a special trip to Beaumont 
to help the monument committee find the exact 
vell site Few people in the Beaumont area had 
iny idea, 40 years after the discovery, where the 


well was drilled 
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of Texas pink granite from the quarries of 


The monument was designed by Donald Nelson 
irchitect, and Pierre Bourdelle, sculptor. It is built 


Premier 
Granite at Llan 


OO 
Lucas GUSHE! 











Olid Timers Gather at Spindletop Celebration 





Left: J. H. Little, Belton, Tex., and A. F. Tarver. Shreveport, (both formerly with J]. M. Guifey Co.). Right: Charles R. Stevenson 
Port Arthur (Gulf Oil Corp.—1902); Judge Beaman Strong. Beaumont (Yount-Lee Oil Co.—1925): and J]. H. Goodwin. Neder 
land, Tex 


- 


=’ 
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: 
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Left: Fred Driehs, Beaumont (Magnolia Petroleum—1903); Capt. Thomas Fenlon, Hunt, Tex. (Magnolia). Right: Lip Norvell. 
Beaumont; Judge Strong: Al Hamill, Tulsa; Tobe Hahm, Beaumont. 





sin, ae 


Left: O. L. McKinley, Beaumont, (United Oil and Sun Oil); F. R. Balcar, Caldwell, Tex. (Higgins Oil & Fuel Co.); C. J. Mitch 
ell, Beaumont (Heywood Oil Co.). Right: ]. W. Kinnear, South Park, Tex. (Star Petroleum Co.); and Pattillo Higgins, San Antonio. 


! \ ctive in the field began t tab e tne 
local oil industry Th Fi Id 
By the end of 1901 there were 585 oil and e e 

leasing companies in Beaumont with approx- 

imately $4,371,085 invested in wells. storage 

plants pipe lines, and the like. There were 138  eegesppernatig the three most significant dates 
producing wells. Beaumont’s population had in history of Spindletop mound have come 
doubled in this year, although the boom peak at 25-year intervals. In 1901, Captain Lucas 
total of 50,000 had dwindled, so that newcom brought in the greatest oil well the world had 
ers and old residents now numbered not more ever seen. In 1926, Miles Frank Yount discov- 
than 20,000. The oil industry alone had used ered prolific flank production to revive the de- 
more than a billion feet of pipe during 1901 clining field. In 1951, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co 
Beaumont claimed “more locomobiles and au has discovered a new oil pay, and Texas Gulf 
tomobiles” than the whole State of Texas Sulphur Co. is constructing a $10,000,000 plant 
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Spindletop field has reached two big production peaks during its 50-year history. A year after discovery. it had an annual 


production rate of 1742 million barrels 


a record which stood for 25 years. In 1926, the Yount-Lee Oil Co. found some pro 


lific flank production, and the following year the field reached its second peak with 21 million barrels of oil. 


to extract sulfur from the mound. Spindletop 


has refused to say die. 


First 25 Years 
It was in January 1901 that Captain Lucas 
found oil in the cap-rock area overlying the 
top of the huge mound of rock salt lying 2,000 
3y October of 1901 there 
were 65 flowing wells “any one of which is 


ft. below the surface 


equal to the famous Lucas geyser,” according 
to a periodical of the time. In that year Spin- 
dletop field produced over 342 million barrels 
of oil. By the following year the field had 
risen to an annual production of 17% million 
barrels—a record which was to stand for 25 
vears 
When 
was the world’s larg 
Three overtaken the 
United States which had led the world for 40 


Spindletop was discovered, Russia 
est producer of crude oil 
vears earlier, it had 
years. However, by 1902, as a result of the pro- 
lific Spindletop production, the United States 


took the lead and has never since lost it 


Second 25 Years 
Spindletop steadily declined until 1925 when 
was 412,000 bbl.. a daily average of 
In that Yount-Lee Oil Co 
Miles Frank Yount of 
started exploring around the salt dome for 
flank The drilled two 
dry holes, but early in 1926 was liberally re- 
The 2 McFaddin, due 
south of and just off the salt plug, found a 
ood pay at 2,518 ft. This well set off the sec- 
ond Spindletop boom—a boom which 


production 
1,100 bbl 


headed by 


veal 
3eaumont 
production 


company 


warded for its efforts 


has en- 
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abled the field to produce over 1% times as 
much oil in its second 25 years as in the initial 
quarter century 


second 25- 


Peak production year for the 
year period was 1927 when the field produced 
over 21 million barrels (58,000 bbl. daily). A 
total of 2,200 wells have been drilled in the 430 
acres comprising the field. Cumulative oil pro- 
duction to January 1, 1951, has been 129,952,000 
bbl 


Geology 
The major oil production at Spindle- 
top field from the south, south- 
west, and west flanks of the dome. The oil is 
found in the middle and lower Miocene and to 
some extent 


now comes 


in the middle Oligocene forma- 
The sands are very lenticular and irre- 
gular, and 
difficult. 
The 1901 production was from cavernous 
dolomite in the cap-rock area of the dome 
Thickness of productive sands ranges from 10 
to 210 ft. The dome itself is elongated with a 
southeast-northwest 


tions 


correlation from well to well is 


trend and is roughly 1 
mile in diameter at its top. The flank area of 
deep production contains 150 acres, the old cap- 
rock Gravity of the 
types of oil produced ranges from 25° to 30° 


A.P.I 


area 280 acres various 


Relative Size 
Spindletop field still holds a high rank 
among the fields of the Texas Gulf Coast. It 
has been a giant in this area of prolific oil 
fields, where only five fields have surpassed 
its cumulative production. 











Interwoven with the history of the oil industry for half 
a century is the story of this publication's growth by 
service in presenting information and formulating opinion 


















by Henry D. Ralph 





1. Genesis and Genius 
“... the truth and nothing but the truth... 








A= Spindletop saw the birth of the oil indus 
try in the Southwest, so it also saw the 

birth of The Oil and Gas Journal = 
And, like the industry, the Journal centered 

in Beaumont for several years and then ex- 

panded its interests throughout the South 

west and the world 
Paralleling its industry, at times it changed 

its operating base, its interests, its appearance 

and even its name. But from the first it was 





the Journal of oil, and for half a century it 
has been the authoritative spokesman and vig- 
orous defender of operating oil men 

Many oil papers were born and died ‘during 
that half century. The fact that one persisted 


and grew was no accident. From the first the 





Journal had a purpose, a mission, and a mes- 
sage; it filled a need and it performed a serv- 
ice. From this it did not waver, despite diffi- 
culties and changes 

The history of oil as an industry is recorded 
in the yellowing files of the Journal, written 
by scores of men long forgotten who did their 
daily stint of factually reporting the activities 
and interests of the men of oil. As the industry 
expanded geographically, so did the Journal, 
and as the industry interested itself in new 
products, new methods, and the development 
of technology, so did the Journal 

The history of the industry is told else- 
where, and it is a fascinating story. And as the 
Journal has always been an intimate part of 
the industry its story is an integral part of that 
history. 

This is the Journal Story 

It is a story of oil and also of journalism, 
and it reflects the changing conditions in both 
But essentially it is the story of why a tiny 
publication found life in the rough and tumble 
of the boom days, why it persisted as the organ 
of a fast-growing industry, and why it became 


The roguish wit of Hol- 
land S. Reavis put sparkle 
in the little Oil Investor's 
Journal which he founded 
in the midst of the Spin 
dletop boom. But as its 
first editor and publisher 
he set standards of serv 
ice and excellence which 
later were expanded into 
the industry-wide Oil and 
Gas Journal. 


one of the leading industrial publications of 
the world 

The time was 1902. The fabulous Spindle- 
top field had been blowing and booming wild 
for a year. Adventurous men and loose money 
were pouring into Beaumont from all over the 
world. Oil in Texas was a promoter’s carnival 
Facts were lost in the frenzy, and fraud had 
a bonanza. Eastern newspapers carried false 
reports that the southwest oil boom had col- 
lapsed, that Spindletop’s gushers had gone dry 


overnight. Investors were unloading stocks in 


In this crisis a voice of truth spoke out to 
protect the industry. It made its appearance 
May 24 under the title “Oil Investors’ Journal.” 
Its masthead bore the slogan: “The truth and 
nothing but the truth concerning the Beau- 
mont field and other southwestern oil fields.” 

The significance of such an editorial policy 
cannot be appreciated without an understand- 
ing of the nature of the oil business and of the 
journalistic profession at the turn of the cen- 
tury. The ethics of both were sadly deficient 
by modern standards. 

In Beaumont and the other embryonic oil 
areas of the Southwest the oil industry con- 
sisted of a minority of actual operators and a 
majority of “blue sky” promoters. Most oper- 
ators had to sell stock to the public to finance 
their wells, and the public knew little of oil 
except that it offered a chance to get rich over- 
night. It was open season for unscrupulous pro- 
moters, and their stock in trade was false ru- 
mors of marvelous gushers and disastrous fail- 
ures which sent the oil stocks up and down 
and made easy pickings for the manipulators 

And the newspapers of that day played into 
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TITY, UNLIMITED, — 


There was a little oil in Texas before Spindletop. and Texans bragged about it as in this 1895 picture of the 
first tank car shipped from Corsicana. but it was at Spindletop that oil became an industry. 


their hands. The press seemed to care littl 
fact, at least where oil was concerned, and th: 
wilder the rumor the bigger the headline 
Worse, it was not uncommon to accept pay fo 
printing propaganda as news. There were oil 
papers, too, in those days, but many of then 
were nothing but organs of stock promoters 
masquerading as legitimate journals. Fact wa 
a rare commodity in the oil business in 1902 

So there was a degree of novelty as well a 
courage and foresight in that lead article in 
Volume 1, Number 1, which said 

“The Oil Investors’ Journal comes to 
supply a want, to occupy its place in the field 
Adhering to 
strict policy of honesty and accuracy in its 


of legitimate journalism d 


news reports, publishing the truth and noth- 
ing but the truth without fear or favor 
It will be an inviolable rule to prevent the use 
of its news columns for advertising purposes 
It must seek to command the respect and 
confidence of its readers above all othe: 
thins 
Strong institutions are built by strong per 
ple, and the Journal’s early strength was the 


strength of one man, Holland S. Reavis, its 


founder and editor for 8 vears. Reavis was a 
enius of a sort. He had left a St. Louis news- 
paper to ride the Beaumont boom as a broke1 
of oil stocks, but his reporter’s instinct re- 
belled at the fraud and hypocrisy he found. His 
integrity is shown by the fact that while he 
used paid advertising to sell his stocks, the 
news columns of his paper never promoted hi 
companies 

Those were the days of personal journalisn 
when most publications wore the personality 
of their editor, and The Oil Investors’ Journal 


122 


Holly Reavis’ alter ego. He continued t 
yperate as a promoter and developer of oil 
properties, but the Journal was his hobby and 
his passion, the outlet for his restless energy 
and his facile pen. He had reporters and cor- 
respondents, but he set the policy and the 


} 


standard and breathed life into mundane re 
ports 

Scouts in Borneo and drillers on the Black 
Sea opened their Journal and spent their hours 
with Reavis. As he roamed the Southwest oil 
fields he gave them all the facts of their indus- 
try, charts, maps, photographs, statistics, re- 
ports on every success and every failure, the 
condition of every field, the progress of every 
project. And for full measure he gave them a 
unique friend in himself. His columns sparkled 
with wit, dripped with sarcasm, burned with 
indignation, and glowed with truth. Above all 
1e reported facts—detailed, authenticated, un- 
biased 


During the 8 years that Reavis nursed his 
infant publication, the oil business in the South- 
west changed rapidly from a speculator’s para- 
dise to a stable industry, and under his guid- 
ance the Journal developed a pattern of service 
to the industry which laid the foundation for 
its growth into a national and international 
publication 

Its founder gave the Journal its priceles 
ingredients which led to a steady and enduring 
growth, and he set standards and policies of 
publishing which never changed — integrity 
accuracy, impartiality, authoritative statistics 
timely news reporting, coverage of the entire 
industry, editorial support of sound and pro- 
gressive policies, service to its industry, and 
paid and unpadded circulation 
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2. The Time and the Place 


Steady development supplants frenzied finance 


HERE was indeed a need for an organ ol 

truth in the southwest oil fields in 1902 
Spindletop was in its second year but some of 
its gushers had ceased to flow and there were 
Sour Lake 
and Jennings fields had been brought in, re- 
sulting in a flood of oil that glutted the mar- 
ket and overflowed huge 


reports that the field was through 


earthen reservoirs 
Distressed producers offered crude at 3 cents, 
even 1 cent, a barrel. Eastern “experts” said 
Beaumont crude was sulfurous and unmarket- 
able. Rumors were rampant, and both bulls 
and bears found believing ears. 

Into this casino atmosphere, where the turn 
of a rumor spelled riches or ruin, came The 
Oil Investor’s Journal. Boldly its columns de- 
fined the southwest oil fields as an industry; 
its developers were to be supported, its dé 
tractors and parasites expelled. It reported ac- 
tual operations, everything it could confirm 
about wells staked and completed and thei 


performance, and news of operators’ plans 


pipe lines, storage tanks, and other installa- 
tions. It collected statistics on production and 
shipments, and reported comments of oil men, 
casual visitors, and other publications regard- 
ing the oil business everywhere. 

Many of the new oil companies in the re- 
gion were honestly financed and soundly op- 
erated, and Journal 
denouncing 


these the championed 


while outspokenly unscrupulous 
promoters and rumor mongers. It described the 
properties, methods, backers, and financial 
structure of companies it considered sound and 
exposed unmercifully the “paper” corporations 
more interested in sucker money than in oil de- 
velopment. And a favorite topic was the wild 
and baseless stories about oil in the daily press, 
denounced by Reavis’ vitriolic pen as “fakirs,” 
“opium smokers,” “rotten yellow slop,” and 
‘“damphool lies.” 

The Oil Investor’s Journal announced itself 
as a semimonthly, subscription price $1 per 
year, and by fall it had achieved a paid circu- 
lation of 1,000 and announced that no more 


copies would be distributed free—a_ policy 
which has never been changed. Its first issues 
contained 16 pages, well edited and printed, 
and with an occasional photograph. It had a 
fair volume of advertising, chiefly from Beau- 
mont banks, brokers of oil stocks, railroads, 
and producers with crude for sale as fuel oil 

All through its first summer and fall the 
infant Journal hammered away at the theme 


that southwest oil was not a fly-by-night pro- 


The confusion of derricks at Spindletop matched the confusion of information about oil, which 
the Journal undertook to dispel. 
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motion but a solid industry destined for cer- 
tain greatness. It described the refineries built 
and building in the Beaumont area as evidence 
that responsible operators considered the fields 
good for a long life and the sulfurous crude 
capable of being made into marketable prod- 
ucts. It listed the pipe lines, storage tanks, and 
railroad loading racks under construction, and 
described the eastern oil men and capital mov- 
ing into the southwest pay, to show that the 
foundation was being laid for a steady growtl 
and a stable and substantial industry 

When Spindletop gushers ceased to flow 
the Journal countered the pessimism by point- 
ing out that with the promoters gone the real 
operators had an opportunity for sound devel- 
opment and declared that “Spindletop on a 
pumping basis will be a better proposition, so 
far as the real oil business is concerned, than 
Spindletop with its hundreds of gushers on 
back-yard tracts.” 

From the first it collected statistics on drill- 
ing, stocks, shipments, and prices, and occa- 
sionally carried a discussion of economic fac- 
tors affecting the oil market or views of op- 
erators on the best methods of finding and 
producing oil 

Thus at the outset the Journal began to get 
away from the restrictions of its name and 
was as much a journal for operating oil met 
as for investors. Within a year the Beaumont 
Oil Exchange folded up, and the Journal noted 
its passing without regret. It had already de 
serted the investors and had dedicated itself 
to the interests of the oil developer. 

The era of frenzied finance was over, and 
oil was now an industry, not a grab bag. The 
Journal ceased running financial news, and its 
market page was devoted to the economics of 
the industry and the factors influencing the 
price of crude and products. The word “In- 
vestors’”’ in its title already was an anachro- 
nism 

In keeping with its new field of endeavor, 
the little paper changed its name to “Texas- 
Louisiana Petroleum Record and Oil Investor’s 
Journal,” and undertook to give complete drill- 
ing reports for every field in the region. Its 
statistics became accepted as authoritative, and 
the Journal became indispensable to the in- 
dustry 

Circulation was growing, the paper’s repu- 
tation was established far and wide, letters of 
congratulation and endorsement were routine, 
and the Journal was widely quoted by other 
publications. But as a business venture the lit- 
tle paper came close to failure 





3. Growing Pains 


Statistics and equipment find their place 


URING the first year or so of its life the 

Journal’s advertising problem was simple 
Editor Reavis sold full-page ads to Broker 
Reavis. Other brokers and promoters, several 
railroads, and some of the Beaumont banks 
continued to buy considerable space. But the 
volume began to slide off 

Then a Beaumont lumber company cau- 
tiously placed a 2-in. ad in the Journal. Orders 
rained in from distant states, emptying the 
yard. The company regretted its rashness and 
withdrew the ad 

But this set Reavis to thinking about the 
true nature of his outgrown hobby. He had a 
bear by the tail and he needed help. That help, 
he reasoned, should come from advertisements 
by the oil industry and by those with equip- 
ment to sell to the industry. In his editorial 
columns he appealed for such assistance 

Moral support and good wishes came from 
many sources, but the needed financial support 
was slow to materialize. It was not until Au- 
gust 1903 that the Journal landed its first oil- 
equipment ad—a 2-in. card from Penman Steel 
& Iron Works of Beaumont announcing “Oil 
Storage Tanks, Any Size.” Before long there 
were a few other small advertisements by 


drilling contractors and sellers of pipe, fittings 





Some stability in oil began to come with the construction of 
refineries like this Port Arthur plant of Guffey & Galey in 1902. 


» 
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The first advertisement for oil equipment was tucked incon 
spicuously among the announcements of banks, brokers. and 
railroads in 1903. 


and tools, but by the next spring the Journal 


was down to 12 pages, seldom more than 2 of 
them advertising 

The crusading editor met this challenge 
with a determination to make his little paper 
invaluable. He discontinued his own brokerage 
advertisements and devoted himself to trav- 
eling the oil fields and writing detailed, first- 
hand reports on all developments along the 
entire Gulf Coast. He gathered more and bet- 
ter statistics and occasionally printed maps of 
oil fields and pipe lines. And to provide some 
human interest and to give vent to his inborn 
ebullience without doing violence to his repu- 
tation as a serious reporter he added a column 
“The Tank Strapper” 
paragraphs and wry 


of short squibs by pithy 
remarks about the oil 
business, politics, the tribulations of an editor 
and life in general 
The first January issue of 1905 was some- 
thing of a landmark petroleum publishing 
the first of the Journal’s famous annual re- 
reviewed the 
development and production of the Gulf Coast 
fields and 


view and statistical issues. It 


tabulated shipments of crude and 
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Batson Ficid Views Texas Petroleum Statistics for 1903 
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Statistics were already an important feature of the Journal in 
1904, and photographs of new wells were used extensively. 


products from terminals and refineries. This 
made such a hit with subscribers that the Jour- 
nal redoubled its efforts to gather 


better statistics and trade news. 


more and 


A month later the Journal printed a 24- 
page issue, biggest in its history up to then, 
on slicker paper and profusely illustrated with 
photographs of oil operations. There was a 
gratifying volume of advertising, including the 
Journal’s first full-page ad for oil equipment 

a blowout preventer manufactured by H. P 
Decker of 

The Journal was catching on, and adver- 
tisers realized its value. From then on it never 


Beaumont 


had less than 20 pages an issue and frequently 
it had 28 or 32. One of the old-line supply 
National Supply Co., of Pittsburgh, 
became a regular advertiser in March 1905, 
and was soon joined by many other distribu- 


houses, 


tors of equipment 

In 3 years of hard-hitting journalism and 
straightforward reporting it had built up a 
widespread and loyal readership among oil 
operators and had become the recognized organ 
of the southwest oil industry 





paper was packed with facts, but ther: 
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A few random headlines show whi 


e sted the Journal and the indust 
4. New Horizons pene 


Along the gulf... big business . . 


Guffey Company using 
widening activity 


uccess at Batson 


Legislation to 
~~ vears 1905 and 1906 were full one for the Texas fields 
tne 


oil industry. New fields were bein; Texas oil and its value for 


fuel 


as maki and 
covered in the Gulf Coast area, but the Texa 


Louisiana industry had competition. Produ Gulf fields produced 40 per cent of Ameri 
tion was developing in Illinois, in Kansas, and can yield in May 


in Indian Territory, and foreign development 


threatened the export markets. Some oil com rotary process. 


An advance in the method of drilling bv the 


panies were growing into giant corporations 


Importance of the petroleum 
which fought among themselves fo1 


produc- Borneo 
tion and markets. The Standard Oil Trust was 


a target of muckrakers in the yellow pres 


inaustr\ 
Great strides made by liquid fuel on the 


s and Pacific Coast. 
in politics, and the federal Government be 


to take an interest in investigation 
lation of the oil industry 


gan The big oil topic of the day, both in and 


out of the industry, was John D. Rockefelle: 
and his Standard Oil Co. Toward this the 
Journal took an objective view. While the Tank 
Strapper thoroughly enjoyed himself poking 


and regu- 


All this was factually reported in The Oil 
Investor’s Journal. Reavis and his staff roamed 
the Southwest, visiting every new operation fun impartially at the oil magnates of Wall 
reporting every development of the trade. The Street and their muckraking detractors, the 








The oil fever spread rapidly along the Gulf Coast to the amusement of this contemporary Dallas 
News cartoonist, but to the Journal it brought new interests and a new challenge. 
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5. Expanding Interests 


Indian Territory ... Yellow Cover 


a things were stirring in oil during 1906, 

particularly in Indian Territory where 
Glenn pool was attracting national attention 
and oil strikes were being reported in many 
other areas. 

The Territory, as it was called, had much 
to attract any oil man and any writer, and 
Reavis spent much of his time in that active 
and hectic area. Late that fall the Journal 
+- uncovered the fact that both The Texas Co 
and the then-reorganizing Gulf Refining Co 
were definitely planning to build crude lines 
from Glenn pool to the Gulf Coast. This was 
big news, and showed that Oklahoma was on 
the oil map to stay. Boldly the Journal head- 
lined 
The first automobile ads appeared in the Journal in 1904, but “Tulsa Now 

the oil industry wasn’t much interested in gasoline then. 











the Oil Center.” 

Reavis followed up this declaration by 
staying in Tulsa where his reporting ability 
found full play. By mail and telegraph he filled 
many columns of the Journal with details of 
in reporting the truth. In a matter-of-fact way the rapid development of Oklahoma oil and 
it printed the texts of official charges, inves- its significance to Gulf Coast oil men 
tigation reports, company statements, and court 


Journal said editorially that it was neither for 
nor against Standard but was interested only 


News was what the oil industry wanted, 
and news the Journal gave. That spring it 
opened an office in Tulsa, and invited all vis- 


decisions 

The Journal’s crusading was reserved fo 
unscrupulous promoters and untruthful re 
porters, who injured the industry’s reputation 
Printing what it could pick up about oil devel- 
opment in Illinois, Pennsylvania, California, 


and in foreign areas, the Journal continued to = : NEW PERFECTION WICK, Blue Flame 


devote its major attention to the Gulf Coast Oil Stoves 


Its devotion to the Gulf Coast paid off in eS: ra 
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the annual review and statistical issue of Jan- 


uing requests. Advance proofs of its statistics FOR SALE BY 


and drilling reports were regularly sent to Waters-Pierce Oil Co. 


newspapers in the Southwest and elsewhere, - ee 














and were widely used. Its circulation grew and 





so did advertising, and issues varied from 28 
a a Oil companies bought space in the Journal to plug the sale of 
) 36 pages stoves and widen the market ‘or kerosine, their chief product 
It was a going concer! in 1906 when this advertisement appeared. 
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iting oil men to make it their headquarte: 


offering easy chairs, maps, advice, and ex 
change of oil talk. A resident Tulsa corre 
pondent was put in charge, 


roamed the Mid-Continent. A Washington cor- 


while the edito1 


respondent was hired, and he found much to 


write about the federal Government’s growin 


interest in conservation and regulation of oil 


The words Texas-Louisiana Petroleun 
Record” were quietly dropped from the title 
The Journal was now a national and interna 


+ 


ional publication 
With uch a 


baby should have a dress. Until the spru 


Reavis decide 


rowtl 


1907 the Journal had appeared without a covet 


and its front page looked more like ib 
id newspaper than a magazine. A mntest 
was run among subscribers to name ] 
for the proposed cover 

Reavis’ roguishness was at its best whe! 


came time to make the selection. He settled o1 


the most brilliant vellow he could find—simply 


because that was the one color nobody had 


suggested. In the issue of February 18, 1907 


he explained it this wa\ 


That Loud Noise? It’s the Journal's New Cover 


It was inevitable. We figured it out in advance 
nd it came to pass just as we had expected. Wit! 
very few exception all of friends took 
idvantage of the opportunity to tell us abe 
Some of them wrote letters. This one from O. W 


Heywood at Jennings, La., is a 


+ if 


specime! 
“T am very sorry to see that you have 

the Hearst brigade, and have commenced to publis! 

i yellow journal. I was in hopes you would kee} 





the Journal in the ink, as it I beer 
the past. TI is p one of the critic 
ill not publist i n each 
quit litt | t part } 
bout the pape 
When we f ti ched the matt putt 
lored cover on the Journal, some of our f nd 
gested pink, others baby blue, sti yt 


delicate shade of lavender. Some thought 
re \ scented paper would help new 
tand sales in rural districts of Louisiana. No one 


id anything about yellow. That’s why we selected 


it—the ugliest color in the catalog. It is hideous 
calculated to disturb the peace, and make Willie 


we do, the deaf and the ne ghted will ha r 
t bie picking it it on the ne sstand Ir 
r re b the J I t ly pe f tself 


From that day on the Journal has beer 


known affectionately by oil men all over the 


world as “The Big Yellow Book.” 








6. Coming of Age 


Too big for the Tank Strapper 


" gemaed expansion marked the oil industi 


during the period of 1907 to 1910, and the 
Journal expanded with it. It carried news re 
rts from California, Illinois, Kansas, Wvo- 
in the Mexico 
Borneo, and elsewhere, and its Washingtor 


Appalachian area, Russia 
correspondent found much to report in th 
federal Government’s increasing concern wit} 
regulation of the industry 

But its major attention was devoted to 
Texas and Oklahoma, and in this area its 
statistics and drilling reports were accepted as 
iuthoritative. The Journal’s Tulsa correspond- 
columns of each issue and 
In August 1907 
the Journal ran what might be called the first 


ent filled many 
usually “made” the front page 
special issue, a lengthy resume of developme 
in Glenn pool, well illustrated with photographs 
f operations in the area 
American oil men were not much interested 
the scientific aspects of their business, and 
the pages of the Journal reflected this. Now 
ind then there was a government report on 
eology, or a random contribution by an oil 


man discussing some aspect of oil occurrence 


rr well completion, but by and large the 
Journal stuck to reporting news, statistics, and 
personals—interlarded tl iltv comments b\ 
the Tank Strapper 
The 1908 annual review issue was so popu 
that the statisti were reprinted in a 





Texas oil scenes made popular post cards, like this 1909 card 
showing the state's first big gas well. at Petrolia 
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At the time the Journal moved to Tulsa the big oil news in Indian Territory was the construction of pipe lines to the gulf, and 
this old Journal photo shows a crew of hand laborers stringing pipe through a cotton patch. 


pe wcket-sized “Di ype 


distribution and 


Book” 
many 


which got wide 
favorable comments 
The Journal’s statistics already had become the 
standard guide for the industry. That vear the 
Journal deserted Beaumont and was published 
in Kansas City for 
in Houston. 

The growing stature of the Journal was 
shown in its 1909 annual statistical issue. The 
Tank Strapper announced it this way: 


several months and then 


“If you’ve got something to advertise and 
you don’t take space in the big number of the 
Journal on February 6 you are asleep at the 
switch, your own worst enemy, suffering from 
acute paralysis of your business foresight, and 
don’t know a good thing when you see it 
Write, telegraph, or 


telephone. Space $50 a 


page while it lasts.” 

The issue lived up to its promise. It ran 
100 pages, including the first two-color adver- 
tisements it had ever carried, and was packed 
with figures and review summaries covering 
every oil section of the United States and some 
foreign countries. A total of 10,000 copies were 
printed, and all extra copies were sold out 
(at 25 cents) within a week 

On the strength of this success, the Journal 
raised its subscription price to $4 a year. And 
when a few subscribers presumed to complain 
the Tank Strapper rejoined: 


‘We would be ashamed to take four bits a yeal 
scissors-and-paste publication. We _ are 
ashamed to get only four bucks for the Great and 
Only. We have it on good authority that Joseph 
Pulitzer, W. R. Hearst, James Gordon Bennett, 
and Pat Boyle have marveled how we can do it at 
the price. Never before in the history of the uni- 
verse has such a mass of original and timely dope 
been put out to the public at four bones per. There 


for a 
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s no substitute for it. It can’t be counterfeited. No 
news dealer ever thinks of saying ‘Here’s some- 
thing just as good.’ Modesty forbids dilating 
further on the merits of the Old Rag.” 


That reference to Pat Boyle, publisher of the 
Oil City Derrick, may have been prophetic. 


Little more than a year later Boyle owned the 
Journal and was finding out for himself how 
to do it “at four bones per.” 

Meanwhile the “merits of the Old Rag” were 
not unnoticed by the oil industry. The Journal 
regularly ran 32 or 36 pages per issue, adver- 
tising was heavy, and the ubiquitous yellow 
cover was displayed on newsstands in New 
York, Chicago, California, Mexico, and Canada, 
as well as in every important 
Southwest and Mid-Continent 


oil town of the 


The Journal not only was established, it 
had become big business. The little sheet so 
valiantly launched to fill a local need during 
the Spindletop boom had in 8 years gained 
world-wide recognition as one of the leading 
business publications of the country. Reavis’ 
other interests were pressing and his beloved 
Journal could no longer be conducted as a 
hobby or a sideline. The time had come for 
the child to leave the parental roof. 

In the Journal of April 20, 1910, Reavis 
bade farewell to his readers and announced the 
sale of the paper to a new firm, Petroleum 
Publishing Co. The new management pledged 
itself to maintain the policy and standards of 
the publication and to enlarge its service to the 
industry, and this promise was kept. 

The qualities bred into the Journal during 
its formative period proved their worth as the 
publication moved into adulthood. 











7. Under New Management 


From a personal organ . . . an industry institution 


= its new corporate form the Journal wa 
no longer a personal organ, but a busine 
concern. But it was in skilled hands 
Organizer of Petroleum Publishing Co. wa 
Patrick C. Boyle, publisher of the Oil City 
Derrick. Pat Boyle was one of the outstandins 
newspapermen of Pennsylvania and a pionee 
After working for 
industry of 


in the calling of oil reporte! 


many years in the oil western 


Pennsylvania in various capacities, includin 


In its first issue under its new name, the Journal explained 
its editorial objectives. 


The Oil and Gas Journal has essayed 
the somewhat difficult task of trying 
to represent fairly and consistently 
each and every interest involved in 
the ofl and gas industry, delocalized 
and depersonalized, by the presenta- 
tion of all the materia} facts of de- 
velopment and intelligent progress of 
@ great and international business. 
Within the decade the industry has 
expanced to houndaries where no one 
combination has a monopoly, hence the 
monopoly argument is not now relevant 
as a final excuse for local failures. 
There are now sO many reputable 
agencies in the pipe line, the refining 
and the distributing branches of the 
petroleum industry that no one can 
possibly control to the exclusion of 
fpurt or all of the others. There are 
80 many more producers than pipe 
liners and refiners and marketers that 
by sheer force of personality and 
numbers they can exercise a protect- 
ive contro] over their own destinies if 
they seriously and intelligently essay 
the task; provided always, however, 
that equity governs. The natural pre- 


sumption is that all these related in- 
terests are legitimate and entitled toa 
recognition, and The Oil and Gas 
Journal will follow the presumption to 
its logical conclusion, as the one na- 
tional representative of all interests. 








serving as oil writer for a number of newspa- 
pers, he acquired the Oil City Derrick in 1885 
He made it a unique publication, a combina- 
tion daily newspaper and trade journal. To fol- 
low the spread of the oil industry from its 
birthplace, the Derrick had by 1910 built up a 
nation-wide staff of trained oil reporters which 
was immediately assigned to the newly ac- 


quired Journal. 


The two publications fitted together lik 


hand in glove, for Boyle’s guiding philosophy 
was that the welfare of the oil industry de 
pended on accurate reports, facts, and statistic 
on drilling, production, runs, and other opera 
tions. He placed the Journal in the hands of 
some of the Derrick’s best men, men familia: 
These 
the many other trained oil writers who fol- 
lowed through the years built on the founda- 


with oil and with publishing men and 


tions and traditions of both Boyle and the old 
Journal to develop an institution which there- 
after rested on its own character rather than 
the personality of any one individual. 

The publication’s name was changed imme- 
diately to The Oil and Gas Journal and its pub- 
lication office was moved to Tulsa. It became a 
weekly, its page size was enlarged, and its 
content was increased by the reports from the 
Derrick’s many field correspondents. 

The first issue under this new regime was 
Volume IX, Number 1, Thursday, June 16, 1910 
Its lead editorial promised to give its readers 
regularly reliable reports from every state and 
district in the United States where oil and gas 
are produced, written by men who know the 
practical end of the business, free from local, 
personal, and class bias 

From the start the renamed Journal set out 
to imbue oil men with an industry conscious- 
ness and responsibility—and to be the organ 
editorial 
theme was a plea to submerge sectionalism 


for the entire industry. An early 
fights between majors and independents, and 
rivalry among producers, pipe lines, and refin- 
eries, and to form a united front to defend the 
oil and gas industry from its attackers and de- 
tractors. Time and again the Journal vigor- 
ously struck out at the industry’s snipers, at 
bureaucratic attempts at regulation, and par- 
ticularly at the then-popular brand of conser- 
vation which preached “withdrawal” of oil 
lands and locking them up for some indefinite 
future 

The enlarged Journal was now printing an 
astonishing volume of news and detailed field 
reports from all over the country. Its statistics, 


collected at great expense, were most exten- 
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FRANK T. LAUINGER 
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Management of the Journal has been handed down through three generations of publishers since 1910 when Patrick C. Boyle. 
publisher of the Oil City Derrick, bought the Oil Investor's Journal, moved it to Tulsa, and converted it into The Oil and Gas 
Journal. On his death in 1920 the management passed to Boyle's son-in-law, Frank T. Lauinger, a Pittsburgh businessman 
who brought management acumen and a staff of technical journalists which raised the Journal to its present stature. Since 
1931 the Journal's publisher has been P. C. Lauinger. son of Frank T. Lauinger and grandson of Pat Boyle. whose combined 


background of newspaper work and busi mc 





sive and were virtually the only figures avail- 
able to the trade. The first annual statistical 
ssue under the new management lived up to 
the tradition already established, and added 
new features. The Journal boasted that it was 


‘read by 15,000 pairs of eves and 18 one-eyed 
nen.” 


Engineering and operating articles were 
few in those days, but now and then one ap- 
peared, and in its news columns the Journal 
noted increasing interest of the industry 
in improved methods, application of technol- 
ogy, and the work of geologists and engineers 
Editorially it supported progressive movements 
to improve production practices, conserve oil 
and gas, and raise the quality of petroleum 
products, at times taking issue with the pre- 
ailing industry thinking on such matters. 

The biggest oil news of the year—perhaps 
1 any year—was the Supreme Court decision 
f May 15, 1911, holding Standard Oil Co. in 
violation of the Sherman antitrust law and re- 
juiring it to dissolve into competitive geo- 
raphical units 

This decision was the culmination of years 
if litigation and more years of press and po- 
litical agitation, in which Standard was pic- 
tured as an industrial octopus with tentacles 
in every oil activity, bent on suppressing all 
competitors and obtaining a complete monopoly 
The Journal had stayed pretty much aloof from 
this fight throughout, simply reporting the im- 


portant steps, now and then ridiculing some of 
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gement perpetuated the traditions of his predecessors. 


the more extreme and baseless charges, and 
occasionally pointing out editorially that a con- 
siderable portion of Standard’s success was due 
to sagacious business policies and strict econo- 
mies in operation. 

The dissolution decision was printed in full 
text in the Journal, filling 22 columns. Its edi- 
torial position was that the effect on the oil 
business would not be as revolutionary as many 
believed, predicting that “Standard will cer- 
tainly adjust itself and it is only timid 
people who can foresee any disturbance of the 
petroleum industry or practical commercial and 
industrial conditions.” 

Problems of publishing in the boom town of 
Tulsa were great, so the Journal moved to St 
Louis late in 1910 in an effort to avoid delays 
in printing and distribution and to improve its 
typographical appearance. The printing job 
was better, but the Journal felt out of place 
away from the oil country and in little more 
than a year it moved back to Tulsa “to correct 
the one admitted error in the Journal’s brief, 
but brilliant, career.” 

At the same time the Journal was livened 
considerably, with larger type, more pictures, 
and now and then a feature story about an 
interesting sidelight on the industry, but with- 
out sacrifice to statistics and field reports. By 
this time the Journal could boast that under 
the new management its bona fide, individ- 
ually paid subscription list had grown 300 per 
cent and its advertising more than 150 per cent 
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8. Dawn of the Gasoline Age 


The industry was ill prepared... 
but cracking saved it 


HE years 1912 and 1913 were troublesome 
times for the oil industry, as reflected in 
the Journal’s pages. The industry didn’t know 
it at the time, but it was helping to set the stage 
for the first England 


France, and Russia were engaged in a vigorous 


world war. Germany, 
race to develop oil production within their ow! 
territories or anywhere else. This was watched 
because it 


closely by the industry, 


threat to the 


posed a 
important export market 
But meanwhile the domestic oil market wa 


exceeding all dem 





expectations. The 
fuel oil was mushrooming, and to cap the cl 
United States Navy 


from coal to oil as a fuel Imost since its be 


max the finally shifte 


inning 


{ 
ly 


the Journal had campaigned editorial 
for Navy use of fuel oil, but when the ste} 
was taken it only added to the supply problen 

At the same time 


by the 


refiners were troubled 
declining market for illuminating oil 
heretofore the mainstay of the business, and 
the growing demand for “naphthas, benzene 
and gasolines.” The motor age was dawning 
but the oil 
for it 

A crisis appeared in the 1912-13 
when Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) began cutting 
off contracts to sell fuel oil. The Journal com- 


industry was not well prepared 


winter of 


mented 
“The growing demand for gasoline and tl 


lighter products has almost made it imperative 
that large refiners use all the oil possible for 


The automobile was coming into use in 1912 but teams predominated in the oil towns of the Southwest, as in this view of 
the main street of Drumright, Okla., a scene quite typical of the period. 


e 





ee 


refining purposes In order to obtain the 
products necessary for this demand, the re- 
finer will be loath to part with any of his 
crude oil for fuel purposes 

This products 
caused an increase in the number of small re- 
fineries in the Mid-Continent, and the Journal 


new demand for refined 


began to survey these periodically and to print 
considerable news on the refining branch of 
the industry. But the new activity could not 
keep pace with demand. An active search for a 
substitute motor fuel was begun, and when the 
International Association of Recognized Auto- 
mobile Clubs offered a prize of $100,000 for a 
fuel, other than gasoline, capable of being used 
in internal-combustion engines, the Journal re- 
marked, prophetically 

“Tt is probable that this can be discovered 
Alon, 


these lines there is more promise of obtaining 


in the heavier products of petroleum 


a substitute for gasoline than from any other 
product, and if the chemists and the mechanics 
will work together it may not be so long be- 
fore the heavier grades of petroleum may sup 
ply the autoist with a cheaper power.” 

At that very 


iustry or 


moment, unknown to the in- 
-to the Journal, exactly this was bein; 
1913 


a new fuel, “moto! 


done, in great secrecy. It was in April 
that the Journal noted that 
spirit,” was being produced from petroleum by 
a process developed by Dr. W. M. Burton of 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.). The Journal could get 
no details on the process except that it involved 
‘pressure distillation” but reported that it pro- 
duced a yield of 30 per cent from crude, that 
the new fuel gave 25 per cent more mileage 
than ordinary gasoline, and that Standard had 


quietly begun marketing it, at 3 cents pel 


gallon under regular gasoline, without any 


advance notice to its dealers 
In this 
aware of the thermal cracking process which 


manner the oil industry became 


saved the automobile and made it possible for 


crude oil to vield tremendous quantities of 
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high-grade products. “The ghost of an imme- 
diate shortage in the gasoline supply is laid 
for good and all,” the Journal said, but the 
development threw panic into independent re- 
finers. The price of gasoline began to decline 
and soon refiners were experimenting with 
half a dozen new refining processes promising 
higher yields of gasoline and a chance to 
compete with the patented Burton process 

A landmark in the Journal’s history occurred 
in February 1914. It moved into its own build- 
ing and began its own typesetting and printing 
It was a little building on West Second Street 
and the Journal occupied only the first floor 
with editorial and business offices in two rooms 
at the front and mechanical department in 
the rear. But the Journal now had a permanent 
home and complete control over its manu- 
facture and production. In later years the 
building was extended and finally made 
L-shaped by the addition of a larger building 
fronting around the corner on Cheyenne 
Avenue, its present address 

That summer the industry was extremely 
worried about overproduction of crude. Storage 
tanks were full, pipe lines were unable to take 
all that was offered, waste was almost scan- 
dalous, and the price structure was in grave 
danger. Observing that east of the Rockies 
1 new well was being completed every 17 
minutes, the Journal remarked: 

“The drill is the heaviest load the oil 
industry has to carry, and unless that useful 
instrument is laid on the shelf for a while an 
improvement in market conditions cannot be 
expected. Cessation of drilling operations 


is the only means of relief from present condi 


tions 

Throughout its pa t scattered littl 
boxes” reading 

“Stop The Drill!” 

There was something of a general busines 
lepression in the country, and a decline in 
industrial activity cut heavily into the market 
for all petroleum products. Gasoline, which a 
vear or so before had been a premium product 
was going begging at 7 cents per gallon at the 
refineries, and there was little talk of trying 
to find a substitute motor fuel. The Journal 
expressed its faith that times would improve 
and demand increase, and entreated producers 
to hold their oil in the ground until consump- 
tion could catch up with the capacity to produce 

That was July 1914. and the oil industry 
was too involved in its own troubles to take 
note of the Serbian assassination of the heir 
to the Austrian throne 
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9. War in Europe 
Panic and gloom... then a frantic urgency 


Then war came 
“The business world has been thrown into 
1 temporary panic,” the Journal said August 6 
‘Trading in the marts of Europe and America 
1as_ ~=been_ stopped Industrial activities 
have been checked Tank steamers are 
not permitted to set forth on scheduled voyages 
The great oil industry of the United States, 
at a time when overproduction is depressing 
prices and creating chaotic market conditions, 
receives an unexpected and very serious blow 
The utmost pessimism prevails among all 
il interests , 
With the European market shut off, crude 
purchasers in eastern fields imposed a limit 
of 100 bbl. per day from any one producer, 
and in Oklahoma the pipe lines would take 
nly 60 per cent of the production of any well 
Sentiment for a shutdown in Mid-Continent 
production was intensified. Groups of pur- 
chasers held bitter meetings in attempts to 
reach agreements. The Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission tried to curtail drilling and pro- 
juction, particularly in Cushing field, and 
some producers asked martial law to enforce 
its orders 
But the oil outlook brightened as the war 
news darkened. It became apparent that Euro- 
pean production was badly disrupted by the 
war, and usual transportation routes were cut 





Pressure stills like this 1914 installation of Standard Oil Co. 
(Kans.) at Neodesha, were hard pressed to keep up with the 
zooming demand for gasoline. 
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Markets for American oil in the Orient went 
of the Panama 
Gulf Coast oil an entree to thi 


tink 1 


up sharply, and the openin 
Canal gave 
new business. It was also evident 
veedéd tremendous 


European _ belligerents 


quantities of oil and that tankers could ge 
Atlantic in 


from 


across the spite tI commerce 


raiders. War orders abroad begar 
timulate American industrial activity 

By November the Journal was able to report 
that the 


lomestic oil market was stiffening 


drilling was again on the increase, sales of 


oil equipment were improving after a period 
of virtual paralysis, idle workmen were bein: 


oil-field jobs, and “better day 


It soon dawned on the industry that ga 
line was the lifeblood of mivdern warfare and 
automobile and tractor were displac- 
The Journal 


correspondent as calling it a “pe 


he army mule 
Britis} 
war,’ and predicted that use of the gasoline 
engine would expand rapidly during and afte! 
the wal 


There was speculation as to how 


long the Central Powers could hold out without 


access to the world’s oil supplies, but in the 
pring of 1915 the Journal reported that 
Germany was making a substitute for gasoline 


and apparently would not lack fue 

for military purposes 
Still, this situation was slow in bei fe 

in the 


dicted that 


Mid-Continent, and many oil men pre- 
when the war ended the world 


consumption of petroleum products would fall 


The outbreak of World War I brought a serious threat to the vital export market for southwestern oil which moved through 
such busy terminals as this one at Port Arthur, Tex., shown here as it appeared about 1913. 












remain low 


M1 sharply ana permanent 


The Journal editors were more optimistic, 
however, and urged operators to hold out fo 
the long pull and to have confidence that 
bring even 
That the 


was demonstrated in the fall of 191 


peace would greater dependence 


on petroleum optimistic view was 
correct 


when the price of crude 


started up as th 
result of heavy purchases by Allied and neut 

powers and an increase in domestic industrial 
activity. The Journal reported an increase it 
employment in the oil fields, more drillins 
and renewed activity in cleaning and rework 
ing old wells. Products prices went up too, but 
crude was $1.20, and 


by December refiner 


began to complain that it was out of sight 
A Journal survey of 


wed that 


going 

month 
taken 

Refiner: 


refining that 
a complete reversal had 


place during the past few months 


were hard put to keep up with the soarin 
demand for gasoline and there was tremendou 
methods 


interest 1n new refinin 


‘The dav is fast appl aching,” the article 


concluded, “when petroleum and its treatment 
vill be scientific 


understood even as other 


mysteries of yesterday are understood toda‘ 
Great is the future of petroleum. No industr\ 


ifers greater opportunities to the young ma! 


began to feel the 
tl Although th 
United States was still neutral it was supplyin 


if this generation.’ 
Early in 1916 the industry 


first of the “war shortages.” 


the belligerents with goods of all kinds. Sul- 


furic acid for refining and nitroglycerin fo1 
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well shooting were the first scarcities, but 
soon the Journal noted that the demand for 
tubing and pipe was far ahead of the capacity 
of the mills, and that wire rope and drillin; 
tools were hard to get and advancing rapidly 
in price 

The automobile was now universally recog- 
nized as the controlling factor in the petroleum 
market, and the forecasts of tremendous in- 
creases in automobile production and use led 
to dismal predictions that oil reserves would 
soon be exhausted. The Journal did not agree 
answering that increased drilling would pro- 
vide ample oil for many times the predicted 20 
years of its life, but warning that 
would 


its price 
go higher. 

That spring gasoline hit 2042 cents in tank- 
car lots f.o.b. Tulsa. It was retailing for $1 a 
allon in France, and many predicted that the 
retail price would soon be 30 cents in New 
York. Congress considered investigations, an 


export tax on gasoline, and creation of a 


overnment monopoly of the refining busi- 
Federal Trade 


1 big investigation of gasoline prices and the 


ness. The Commission started 


Journal’s 


several 


oil industry in general, and the 


Washington correspondent needed 
columns each week to record the charges and 
testimony. 

Naturally this drilling in 


Mid-Continent, though shortages of pipe and 


stimulated 


equipment were becoming serious. The Jour- 
nal’s field reporters frequently commented on 
the increasing reliance being put on trained 
geologists in locating wildcat tests. The Journal 
also ran many papers delivered by geologists 
at scientific meetings discussing the then new 
theories of the occurrence of oil and the best 
methods for locating and producing it 
great refinery 
construction in the Mid-Continent 


This was also a period of 
tefineries 
were larger and were swin 


use of various thermal crackin; 


rapidly to the 

processes. A 
Journal survey of refining in August 1916 noted 
chief 
yroduct with the result that the refiner was at 


that gasoline was now the petroleum 


Y 
t 
t 


he mercy of the market because he could not 
control the price of crude and must produce 
large quantities of fuel oil and other byproduct 
in order to meet the demand for gasoline. It 
also noted that this development had resulted 
in the various segments of the old Standard 
control of the 
industry since independent refiners were now 


combine being no longer in 
able to give it vigorous competition everywhere 

This new refining activity and upsurge of 
independence was soon put to the test of war 
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10. The First Oil War 


Fighting the Government to fight for it 


S ages Journal Story in World War I is a story 

of fighting the Government for the right 
to fight for it, of fighting an adverse public 
opinion for recognition of oil as a strong and 
legitimate industry, and of fighting old preju- 
dices within the oil business in a campaign 
to weld its segments into a unified and progres- 
sive industry 

War with Germany was declared in April 
1917. The nailed the 


American flag to its masthead and rolled up 


Journal immediately 
its editorial sleeves to help the industry oil the 
Wal 

Some oil men feared a depression, antici- 


The natural-gasoline industry hit its stride in the Southwest 
during the war, and one of the first permanent plants was 
this at Keifer, Okla., built bf the old Gypsy Oil Co. 


pating complete loss of export markets, but 


the Journal forecast a big increase in demands 
and a big job for the industry 

Effects were not long in appearing. First 
was a labor shortage in the oil fields. Next 
Then tank cars 
became so scarce that refinery operations were 


came a shortage of materials 


hampered. Nationalization or government con- 


trol of oil was talked. This 
vigorously, contending that the industry would 


the Journal fought 


meet all demands if left alone. 

One of the first problems was oil for the 
Navy, and the industry tackled this at once 
Before the war was a month old the Journal 


reported that a group of seven representative 
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nen, headed by A. C. Bedford president 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.). had met with Na 
fficials and given assurance that the indust 


] 


would provide sufficient oil for war purpose 


at reasonable prices 


This small news item was destined to have 
great significance. For the first-time, Standard 
and its competitors were working together and 
agreein on a common purpose It was the 
genesis of the National Petroleum War Service 


Committee 


+ 


ment control. And it was the start of a ne 


kind of industry cooperation which eventual] 


led to the American Petroleum Institute 


All three of these movements were su} 


ported by the Journal, though at times 
found itself bucking strong reluctance i 


industry) 


When Secretar’ f the Navy Joseph 


: - 4 : | 1: -— 
VWanielSs demanded a low cellin price on ft 


} + 


the Journal protested that this would 


oduction. But when Mid-Continent produce1 


began a “strike” as a protest against Daniels 
plan, the Journal admonished them that 
was their patriotic duty to keep on pro 

ind to depend on the War Service Committ 
to present the industry s position 


+ 


When the Government demanded a stop 


wasteful practices In production and use of ¢ 


the Journal plugged the conservation campaig! 


in the face of apathy and outright oppositi 


of many oil men, but at the same time 


preached voluntary economizing measures 


against the many proposals for regulation an¢ 


rationing 
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Every oil town has its tale of teams sinking out of sight in the mud of Main Street, but the Journal's files yield nothing more 


spectacular than this typical sceneof the period of the first world war. 


which operated throughout the wa 


0 maintain oil supplies and fend off govern 





When the Bureau of Mines declared that 
here would not be enough gasoline for the 
var unless more cracking equipment were 

ed. the Journal ran many long articles on 


new cracking processes and their installatic 


and operation. And when Indiana Standard 


{fered its Burton process free to all refiners 
for the duration of the war, the Journal 
praised the action and criticized those inde- 
pendents who professed to see something sinis 
er in the offer 

After the Navy's initial threat of comman 


leering and confiscatory prices had been beaten 


f, the industry was in little danger of federal 
control for several months. In July the Bedford 
committee, enlarged by representatives of all 
egments of the oil industry, was formally 
made the Petroleum Committee of the Council 
National Defense. This group dedicated 
tself to solving war oil problems by voluntary 
cooperation within the industry, and the Jour- 
nal helped spread this gospel 
As a result of the new spirit engendered 
the industry, the Mid-Continent Oil and 
Gas Association was formed in October, and 


+ 


neetings of oil men in various cities were 
becoming common. The Journal pointed out 
hat this was due partly to patriotism and the 
need to work together during the war but 
primarily because the industry had become so 
arge and complex that old competitive ani- 
nosities were being forgotten and a new spirit 
f cooperation was arising 

It was, therefore, a shock when the Council 
of National Defense dissolved all its industry 
ymmittees and created an oil administration 


ce 
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under H. A. Garfield, United States Fuels 
Administrator. This threatened an end to the 
government-industry teamwork, but the Bed- 
ford group reconstituted itself as the National 
Petroleum War Service Committee. It imme- 
diately met with the new oil administrator, 
Mark L. Requa, of San Francisco, an oil pro- 
ducer and consulting engineer, and was able 
to assure the industry that the cooperative 
arrangement would be continued. Requa set 
up a small staff, but the bulk of the work was 
done by the voluntary War Service Committee 
which by the end of the war grew to several 
hundred members organized into regional and 
task subcommittees. 

This was a critical development, for at that 
time the Government took control of the rail- 
roads and there was public clamor for national- 
ization of the oil industry. The Journal con- 
tinuously carried the torch for private owner- 
ship, pointing out time and again that the oil 
industry was investing huge sums in drilling 
for oil and in refining and transporting it, and 
that petroleum prices had been kept at reason- 
able levels voluntarily while the Government 
had put ceilings on some basic commodities and 
other prices had gone sky high 

This matter of price control was touch and 
go throughout the war. At first the industry 
held the line fairly well, but as demand in- 
creased many refineries began paying premi- 
ums for crude. In the spring of 1918 all distrib- 
utors and consumers of fuel oil were placed 
under license and priorities were established, 
and the scramble for oil threatened to push 
up the entire price structure. The industry’s 
voluntary control of prices was in jeopardy 

The crisis came to a head in July when 
equa and members of the War Service Com- 
mittee attended mass meetings of 
in Tulsa and Houston 


producers 
Finally the producers 
agreed to limit premiums and competitive price 
boosting and set up a system for allocating 
crude to refineries in short supply. As a result 
the Government agreed to continue voluntary 
controls until November 1, and the Journal 
redoubled its pleas to make cooperation effec- 
tive and denounced 
said that the War Committee was 
serving only the “big interests.” 


those recalcitrants who 
Service 


As the November 1 deadline approached, a 
serious oil shortage was in prospect and the 
Government 


again seemed on the verge of 


taking control of the industry. Then came the 
armistice on November 11. The industry was 
saved by the bell, out the Journal had won its 


fight for voluntary cooperation. 
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11. Postwar Power 


Strength . . . solidarity . . . technology . . . 
prosperity 


HE United States came out of the war a 

world power. Oil came out of the war a 
major industry. The Journal came out of the 
war a strong and recognized spokesman for 
United States oil 

All three were somewhat surprised by their 
new status and stature. None quite knew its 
own strength nor just what to do about it. 

The nation sloughed off its war controls 
quickly, but the League of Nations controversy 
soon reminded it that it could not return to 
its prewar preoccupations. The Petroleum War 
Service Committee was no longer needed, but 
the group was kept intact pending formation of 
a permanent organization. The cooperative 
strength of the oil industry was recognized, 
and by the spring the 
Petroleum Institute was launched. 
endorsed the A.P.I 
movement and chided the doubters who feared 
it would be a tool of the “big 
hammering 


following American 


The Journal strongly 


interests,” 
doctrine that the 
industry must present a united front against 
its attackers and should cooperate in solving 


away at the 


technological and business problems. It lauded 
A.P.I.’s first attempting to curb 
oil-stock frauds, beginning a coordinated re- 


actions in 


search program, and meeting with automobile 
manufacturers on common problems of fuel 
utilization and design. But it was 
greatly disappointed that the A.P.I. did not 


adopt its long-standing 


engine 


and oft-repeated sug- 
gestion for an industry-wide campaign of 
public education about the oil industry. 

The general acclaim for oil’s part in winning 
the war did much to cement the new feeling 
of strength and solidarity, and the Journal did 
all it could to foster this feeling. It pointed out 
how much the industry had gained through 
its wartime cooperation, how the old animosi- 


ties between “Standard” and independents were 


yeIng buried, anc 1OW ecnnologica 0 SS 
I g k i, and | technological progres 
1ad advanced the concepts of conservatio 

had ad 1 th pts of conservation in 
production and efficient utilization in refining 
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North Texas for the first time. 


The war had brought the industry a new reall 
zation of the importance of the chemistry of 
advances in refinins 


petroleum and = great 


techniques, and the Journal reminded its 


readers of the vistas of future developments 
from the wartime experiments 

The Journal derided the early postarmistic« 
pessimism that the bottom would drop out of 
that the 


a new era of dependence 


oil markets with peace, declaring 
world had entered 
on the internal-combustion engine which meant 
a continually expanding demand for petroleum 
products. This prediction was quickly borne 
out, as both domestic and export demands shot 
So did the price of 


increased phenomenally 


the undreamed-of heights 
crude, and wildcatting 

The Ranger boom was the focus of all eves 
the Bureau of Mines established a petroleun 
research center in Bartlesville, and oil con p 


nies did tremendous volume of new finan« 
ing. Oil had come of age, and to announce it 
the Journal on May 30, 1919, published a 280 
“North ’ 
first 


a description of the petr 


page supplement, American Oil and 


Gas.” This was the publication givin 


between two covers 


leum industry, its geography, technology, o1 
anization, and current and historical stati 
tics, and it did much to clear away publ 
misunderstandings and to give the industr‘ 


a feeling of solidarity and power! 


itself 


This also was the first of a series of special 


editorial projects the Journal undertook to 
help fight the industry’s battles, and the initial 
effort 


industry to its new stature as the authoritative 


awakened the Journal as well as the 


organ and 
States oil 


aggressive spoke sman for United 


Typical of the postwar discoveries was Burkburnett in Wichita County which brought development of boom proportions to 
Development was so hectic that many field workers lived in tents. 
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Like the industry, the Journal was experi- 


encing unprecedented prosperity. It boasted 
that a single weekly issue often required 3 tons 
of paper. It enlarged its quarters and added 


new presses. It established correspondents in 
Chicago and London in addition to its already 
far-flung staff. “The Journal has been recog- 


nized at home and abroad as a leader,” it 
boasted. 

Oil was now a real power in the industrial 
this fact other 
1ations. There began an international race for 
control of the 


England, and to a 


orld, and was not lost on 


world’s oil resources, wit} 
France 


Some brash 


lesser extent 
challenging American supremacy 
Britons openly boasted that England was out 
to corner the world’s petroleum and_ brin 
for oil 


This challenge was seized by the Journal at 


Americans begging 


once. It exhorted American operators to extend 


their activities abroad, and pleaded with the 
United States Government for firm diplomatic 
support. Some voices were suggestins 


that the 


Government and the industry form a joint 
enterprise for foreign oil development in orde: 
British ags 


embryonic League of 


t ressiveness, or that the 
“i 


Nations take chars 


» combat 
e ol 
the world’s oil reserves and apportion then 
imong all nations, but the Journal would have 
none of such. Unceasingly it 


plugged for 
private enterprise, both at home and abroad 
and warned against any sort of government 
mtrol, national or international 

The Journal now knew it was a power it 
tself and the voice of a powerful industry in 
a powerful nation. It liked its new role, and 


trove hard to live up to it 
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By the early 1920's the automobile was fast crowding out teams in the oil towns, as in this street scene in Breckenridge, Tex. 


12. New Men, New Methods 


In engineering and journalism . . . big strides 


HIS new sense of power resulted in greatly 
strengthening the Journal’s staff by a num- 
ber of top-notch newspapermen who not only 

e steeped 
ing but 


ournalistic 


the tradition of factual report- 
who also had the imagination and 
technique to present the facts in 
more interesting and readable ways 

The Journal’s format underwent a series of 
mprovements and modernizations, 
with the 
Articles were written in a more 
style, 
of the rearranged for 
reading and reference, the quality of the pape 


in keeping 
general publishing trend of the times 
professional 
the content 


authors’ bylines were used, 


magazine was easie! 
ind presswork was improved, there were large 


ind more informative headlines, and more 
pictures and charts. 

The voluminous field reports on drilling and 
completions were moved to the back of the 
book to provide greater prominence for tech- 


1ical articles and news features. Refinery news, 
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articles, and statistics were grouped into a 


egular department. The opening news pages 
were devoted to a chart of the statistical posi- 
tion of the industry and a summary of the high- 
lights of the week’s oil news 

In short, within a period of a year or two 
the Journal transformed its appearance from 

drab factual record to an attractive moder? 
magazine 


Most important of all, the Journal set out 


to cover all technological and engineering de- 
velopments in the industry. Up to that time its 
technical coverage had consisted almost entirely 
of contributions from outside authors, but now 
ts staff of 


information and 


trained reporters began digging 
presenting it as 
were continued 
and increased in number under the new policy 
At first these technical articles came almost 
ntirely from officials of the U. S. Geological 
Survey and Bureau of Mines, from a few uni- 


out such 


news. Outside contributions 


versities with young schools of petroleum engi- 
neering, and from consulting geologists 

Apparently operating oil men of that day 
either were afraid to write for publication o1 
were prevented by the policies of their compa- 
nies. But before long the old attitude of secrecy 
broke down under the wave of technical ad- 
vancements and the spirit of public informa- 
tion, and as the Journal became recognized as 
the spokesman for technical progress its pages 
carried more and engineering articles 
from operating oil men. 

At the same time the Journal’s 


more 


editorial 
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itself was given a more prominent 

























position in the magazine, and in outspoker 
words it began to forge opinion for the indus- 
tr iften far in advance of the thinkin f 


man\ I its readers 


principal editorial themes of that po 


var readjustment period sound familiar nov 


vut they exhibited clear thinking and unafrai 
bu ey exhi 1 clear thinking ar fra 13. Much Oil, Little Knowledge 


peak igainst the background of the League 
f Nations controversy, the rise of communis! While industry groped ... Government sniped 
in Russia, the international race for world 


power and resources, the concern of all gover HE Journal Story during the early 1920 


ments over future supplies of oil, the con reflects the general perplexity of the 
entration of power in the federal Government American public in its attempts to reconcile th« 
ind the emergence of the present integrated o postwar conditions of the motor age with it 
‘rporatior prewar psychology as expressed by President 
The Journal was unequivocally for private Harding’s desire to “return to normalcy 
enterprise. but it stressed both word that There was little normalcy in the oil industry 
phrase. It fought everv suggestion for fede: ind the Journal did not preach it. Instead it 
x international regulation of the petroleur idvocated adjustment to the new condition 
busine but at the same time it constant]: ind faster progress toward new horizons 
irged the industry to greater enterprise it thought. The oil industry had undergone 
technical development, in solving its ow! tremendous transformation during the past 
problems. and in telling its storv to the public few vears, and the Journal set about to make 


oe | 7 ] | me ‘ec > 4 2 wr ‘e f Ss 
rhe threat of British oil dominance abroad men realize the significance of thi: 


he Journal said time and again, could be met To those who persisted in thinking of crud 
t bv the League of Nations or other interna production as the basis of the industry, tl 
tional agreement ind not by government Journal preached that refining had becom« 
partnership with private industry, but by the dominant factor, the key to prices, utiliz 
iggressiveness on the part of American opera tion, and demand. It added a refining edito: 
tors to whom the country must look for assured ind carried a large volume of charts, statistic 
future supplies technical articles, and economic discussions of 
The cartel movement in Europe had a cou the significance of refinery developments and 
terpart in this country in suggestions from the the factors that influenced the market 
Federal Trade Commission and others in the To those recalcitrants who insisted that al 
federal Government to “rationalize” the oil the troubles of the trade stemmed from ne- 
industry through various forms of regulation farious machinations of the old “Standard Oil 
but the Journal fought them all and brooked interests,” the Journal preached the doctrine 
no compromise with free competition f “the new competition” of quality and effi- 
If the Journal had been a progressive powe! ciency, pointed out that strong young inde- 
in the industry before, it was doubly that now pendent companies now held the dominant 
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The industry was swamped by the flush production of new fields such as Burkburnett where this picture was taken in 1920. 
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position, stressed that economic conditions 
dictated changes in prices and trade practices 

To those quick-profit producers who sought 
flush production from every new pool, the 
Journal preached conservation, proration, well 
pacing, the law of supply and demand, and 
the need for a long-range view for long-rang¢ 
prosperity 

To those prophets of doom who predicted an 
imminent oil shortage, the Journal preached 
i philosophy of abundance, always believins 
that the unfettered American oil men would 


produce enough to 


be able to discover and 
neet all demands 
And to those who looked to the Government 
the solution of every problem, the Journal 
self-reliance, free 


preached enterprise, and 


faith in the inherent capacity 


» forge its own destiny 
Three major trends in the oil industry stan 
it during this what the 


period ol natlo! 


oped was normaley—technology, 
tion, and political attack. The 


irgely 


overprodu¢ 
Journal Stor 
revolves around these three 
Science came late to the oil industry, but 
n the years following World War I it came fast 
The Journal undertook the role of its herald 
Issue afte: 


issue during this period it not 


ts handmaiden, and its chronicle 
weekly 


reported new technological developments and 


only 


engineering applications, but it also explained 
t When Mid-Continent crude 
prices were shifted from a flat-field basis to a 


heir significance 
avity scale, the Journal explained the eco 
mic effects and the need_ for 
When large 
engineering 


resulting 
efficiency in refinery operations 
companies established regula 
lepartments, the Journal described them and 
howed how research and technical knowledge 
were being applied. When interest in conse 
with the end of the 
Journal 


cientific drilling and producin 


vation lagged postwal 


crude scarcity, the explained how 
practices brit 
efficiency and economy 

By 1923 the settled production of the Mid 
Continent had become the balance wheel of th: 
now a city of 100,000 
indertook to clinch its claim to being the “Oil 
Capital of the World” by staging an annual 
International Petroleum Exposition and World 
Oil Congress. The Journal saw in this first 
and in subsequent oil shows two things far 


oil industry, and Tulsa, 


more significant than boosting its home town 

The first was the opportunity to bring home 
to the oil 
of science and technology 


industry the tremendous advance 
and the debt owed 


Oil fires made spectacular news pictures for the popular 
press before improved technology controlled this and other 
causes of waste. 


to the developers of the new equipment to! 


exploration, drilling, producing, transporting 
and refining petroleum and its products. The 
Journal worked diligently to make the expo 
sition not a 


mere equipment fair but ar 


institution for scientific education and techni 


cal progress 


The second byproduct did not occur to the 
Journal until after the first oil show was held 
This was the remarkable opportunity it offered 
to educate the general public about the oil 
industry. The Journal was astonished at the 
crowds of curious laymen who flocked to the 
unlike some of the 


exposition grounds, but, 


exhibitors, it was not annoved 
that the knows 
nothing of oil but very much wants to know 
proof of its old contention that the public will 
understand oil if oil would only tell its stor. 


Here, it said 
editorially, is 


proof public 


This lesson was not forgotten by the Journal 


but at the moment its major attention was 
iven to a more immediate problem 


A short but severe business recession 


occurred a couple of vears after the armistice 
and this marked the end of the crude-oil 
bonanza 


Production not only had caught up 


with 


vith demand, it had exceeded it. Crude prices 
dropped and storage mounted 


Then began a 
ong and heart-breaking series of attempts 
to curtail production to something approximat- 
ing market demand. At that time it took the 
form of field-wide shutdown movements and 
regional agreements to curtail offset drillin 
or the completion of new wells. These failed 
for lack of under threat of 
antitrust prosecution, and when pipe lines were 
forced to prorate their runs there were cries 
that the “big interests” were squeezing out the 


cooperation or 


independents 


For all this the Journal had one consistent 
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exceed 
trouble. It 
pleaded with the industry to watch the eco- 


explanation: Production cannot long 


consumption without causing 
nomics and statistical position of oil, and to 
work out some sort of method for preventing 
ruinous periodic overproduction, insisting that 
the laws must be construed or amended to 
permit this in the name of conservation and 
common sense 

But the Journal was not content with the 
negative approach of curtailed production. The 
real solution, it said, was increased consump- 
tion. It urged refiners to do less competitive 
advertising and raiding of each other’s outlets 
and to get together to promote automobil 
touring, good roads, mechanized farming, and 
other things which would increase consum} 
tion 

It did more, too. A special article analyz¢ 
the chaotic condition of the fuel-oil market 
and concluded that a demand 
could be What 
was needed, the survey said, was standardiza 
tion of 


tremendous 
developed for home heating 
grades, assurance of a continuous sup 
ply at steady prices despite fluctuations ir 
refinery activity and the gasoline market, and 
development and promotion of a safe, efficient 
ind foolproof home oil burner. It suggested 
that the oil industry’s technicians develop sucl 
a burner jointly and that the entire industry 
promote home heating with oil as a means of 
enlarging and balancing its market 

This theme was echoed and reechoed in the 
Journal’s editorial pages over a period of years 
together with many other suggestions for co- 
operative efforts to stabilize and expand the 
demand for petroleum products. But the Jour- 
nal was ahead of its time, a voice crying in 
the wilderness, a prophet without honor 
Nothing came of this campaign 

Despite the overproduction of crude and 
consequent weakening of refined-product: 
prices, the public was obsessed with a fear of 
an “oil famine” and an “oil monopoly.” The 
high cost of living was a chronic complaint, and 
politicians were quick to make oil the scapegoat 
Adverse legislation was introduced in Congres 
ind many state legislatures, and the industr\ 
was subjected to a rash of investigations 

In Washington the fire-eating Progressiv« 
Senator LaFollette began a witch-hunting in- 
vestigation which threw consternation into the 
industry, but the Journal counseled that the 
industry need have no fear of the facts but 
only of a misinformed public opinion. Again it 
took up the cudgels for public education and 


pleaded with the A P.I. to underwrite a pro- 
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The late James Mclntyre, Journal editor, 1921-1934, and his 

brother, the late Ed McIntyre, were largely responsible for 

inaugurating the International Petroleum Exposition in 1923 
at Tulsa. Ed McIntyre was the first general manager. 


ram in defense of the industry. For its part 
full-time editors in 


Washington and New York in order better t 


the Journal established 


report both government and industry opinio! 
and activities 

But the industry kept mum about itself, and 
in March 1923 the LaFollette committee filed 
a blistering report full of such charges as that 
the entire industry was controlled by Standard 
Oil Co., that it could not long survive without 
overnment control, and that the price of 
asoline would soon reach $1 per gallon 

This was too much to take. The Journal 
immediately denounced the LaFollette report 
as unfair, prejudiced, and silly, and called on 
the industry to answer it with facts. A few 
oil men did so, but without apparent effect 
so for months the Journal ran article afte 
article exposing the absurdities of the LaFol- 
lette report and answering its charges with 
facts and figures 

For months also it ran 
with the 


strong editorials 
pleading industry to answer the 
political attacks, to present a united front, to 
educate the public, to form a central clearin; 
house for economic and technical information 
It urged oil companies to use their advertising 
for defense of the industry instead of for brand 
promotion, to make their service-station attend- 
ants into missionaries of public education, and 
to enlist every motorist in a campaign against 
government control. It railed against “political 
interests which appear to look upon the oil 
industry as 


only loot,” and 


warned that “the public clamor for joyriding 


something to 


on profitless gasoline spells ruin.” 
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Succeeding oil shows, as in this 1948 view. were used by the Journal to point out the industry's 
advances in technology and its debt to the developers of advanced equipment for all operations. 


14. The Answer 


A voice is found . . . with fruitful results 


HE death of President Harding in August 

1922 coincided with the start of the investi- 
gation of what publicists insist on 
calling the great oil scandals of Teapot Dome 
Muckrakers had a carnival, and it is hard to 
say whether Harding’s name or the oil indus- 
try’s suffered worse. Harding was dead and 
defenseless, and it appeared that the oil indus- 
try would soon be the same. The nation was 
admonished to “Keep Cool With Coolidge,” 
but the Journal could not keep cool. It was 
boiling over. 


current 


It warned that the Teapot Dome investiga- 
tion would not be confined to the Navy’s 
handling of its petroleum reserves but would 
turn into a general denouncement of the entire 
oil industry. All that fall and winter, with all 
the language and logic it could command, it 
urged, pleaded, exhorted, the industry to get 
together on a statement in its defense and give 
it wide public circulation 

Then LaFollette climbed aboard the Teapot 
Dome bandwagon with a bill for federal dis- 
memberment and control of the oil industry. 
Everybody agreed that the industry faced the 


gravest crisis in its history, but nobody did 
much about it. 

Nobody but the Journal. It decided to 
practice what it preached. Single-handedly it 
became the defender of the industry. 

Its defense took the form of a 69-page 
special section in the issue of March 20, 1924, 
entitled “The Oil Industry’s Answer.” 

This was a staff-written job, tailored to the 
needs of the hour by skillful journalists who 
knew what the public and politicians did not 
know about oil and how half-truths about the 
industry were being twisted against it. For 
the first time, all pertinent information about 
the oil industry was collected in one place and 
presented in replete with 
charts, statistics, and illustrations. It was a real 


simple language, 
textbook on the economics of petroleum as well 
as a defense of the industry’s practices and 
performance. In language anyone could under- 
stand it explained the hazards of drilling for 
oil and the market instability caused by flush 
pools, and hammered home the theme that 
gasoline is the cheapest of all commodities. 

The Oil Industry’s Answer was a bombshell 
It aroused the industry as nothing had ever 
done. Here at last was something oil men could 
use. The way to action was clear. 

Within a few weeks more than 120,000 
copies of The Oil Industry’s Answer, reprinted 
as a 100-page booklet, were distributed by oil 
companies. Copies went to every congressman 
and senator, every state official, and the editor 
of every daily newspaper 

But the Journal did not rest on its laurels 
It campaigned to get oi] men to use the ammu- 
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The Oil Industry’s 
Answer 


FACTS ABOUT OIL BUSINESS 
ITS CRITICS AND THI 
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The industry's public-relations program started in 1924 with 

this series of Journal articles. Distributing more than 120,000 

reprints of this fact-packed booklet, oil companies hit back 
vt their critics with great success 


t had supplied. It particularly urged 
into the 


15 million owners of automobiles, prefera 


he information be put hands of 


through filling-station operators. Not con 
with this, the Journal showed how to do it 
First it made what was then a unique exper! 
a public-opinion poll 
stall 


station 


Its extensive edi 


interviewed a large numbe! 


operators in all parts of the 


asking a series of simple question 


oil industry. The answers revealed 


ignorance about the most 


elemen 


oil, and clearly showed the need 
and public enlightenment 


Then it began a series of weekly one-page 
Talks to Motorists, 
about the industry i 
brief paragraphs of popular language and illus 
trated with drawings in 
ique. The 
many oil companies in general advertising and 
for dealer-education programs. Industry leaders 
drew on 


articles entitled “Short 


iving essential facts 


the comic-book 
material 


tech 


Journal’s used by 


Was 


the “Answer” material for 
and public statements. It 
had 


protracted paralysis 


speeches 
though the 
after a 


Was aS 


industry suddenly found voice 


Praises rained in galore, and one executive 
wrote “Nothing 
accomplished so 


the Journal: 


been 
much for the 


unification and solidarity of the industry—it 


has evet 
done which 
has made each branch of the industry see that 
ill must go up or down together.” 

That fall the A.P.I. launched a public-rela- 
tions program which the Journal hailed as the 
ulmination of its long editorial campaign 

The Oil Industry’s was bearing 
fruit in the industry and it also was bearin 
fruit with the public. The LaFollette contro! 
bill fizzled and at least one threatened 
state investigation was called off by the gov- 
ernor with the explanation that the Journal's 
booklet had given all the desired informatio 


Answer 


out, 


The Journal knew it was winning its fight 
for better understanding of the facts of the oil 
industry Coolidge, 
1924 Federal Oil 


Board, composed of a 


when President late in 


appointed a Conservatio1 
group of his cabinet 
members. This board set out to make an objec- 
tive study of the industry with the 
leveloping constructive legislation 


Here at last, said 


view ol 


the Journal, was a dis- 
passionate, helpful investigation as contrasted 
with 13 previous federal investigations of the 
oil industry, all of which had been prejudiced 
It gave the new board the fullest cooperation in 
obtaining facts about oil and urged the industry 
t likewise, and it chuckled in high glee 
when the Senate stopped an incipient oil inves- 
tigation by the Federal Trade Commission on 
ground that the C 
work 


o do 


oolidge Board should dk 


The Journal was now riding high, wide, at 


indsome. The tremendous acclaim and _ posi 


ive results of The Oil Industry’s Answer gave 
it enormous prestige and a sense of power an 
eadership. It used this power and leadershiy 
many wavs 


Throughout this 


period the Journal wa 
constantly expanding its editorial services and 
its appearance It began running a rotogravure 
section of oil-industry pictures from all ove: 
the world; it strengthened 
devoted to refining, 


its departments 
natural gas, markets, new 
equipment, and other phases of the industry 
and it ran an increasing number of articles 
on technology, economics, and management 

Better statistics and their wider use by the 
industry had always been a favorite project, 
and in 1924 the Journal hired for its staff the 
director of statistics of the A.P.I. That year its 
annual statistical number was the most com- 
plete it had ever published, containing a wealth 
of charts and interpretative articles 
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Market Value of Cracked Gasoline 


Chemical Composition and Boiling Range of Product Obtained From High 
Pressure Distillation Responsible for Its Superior Motor Fuel Characteristics 


By BW. Lastic 


a 


| 


DR. LESLIE SAYS: 


| NY 


A series of Journal articles like this one broke down the popular but unfounded prejudice against cracked gasoline and 
opened the way for a rapid growth in use of the cracking process 


OK “ 


; industry by explaining and urging its use 
Kl’ .1925°29, Faip ap al In its first issue of 1925 the Journal noted 
‘er } ° that crude production had declined 2 per cent 
QQ) Wo during 1924, the first reduction since 1906. This 
) it said, is not a foretaste of an oil shortage but 
a spur to further wildcatting and an opportun- 
ity for the industry to stabilize its operations 
15. The Dawn of Reason and to improve its efficiency in conservation 
From technological discoveries . . . and utilization of oil. It followed this up with 
a constructive approach several articles on technical methods of in- 


creasing production, avoiding waste, and sec 
HE last half of the 1920’s was a period of 


remarkable growth in the oil industry’ 
understanding of itself, and the Journal had 
no small part in advancing this march of : : 
elinen nail amin A Challenge to the Oil Industry 
Overproduction Must Be Regulated by Co-operation or 
For the most part, business was good and Government Supervision, Leaders Should Develep Plen 
the industry was prosperous. The political 
climate was favorable, for instead of threaten- 
ing interference and control the federal Gov- 
ernment aided the industry through the re- 
search of such agencies as the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board, U. S. Geological Survey, 
Bureau of Mines, and Bureau of Standards. 
Against such a background the industry 
made great strides in the development of better 
equipment, exploration methods, refining effi- 
ciency, pipe-line construction, application of 
geology, understanding of reservoir behavior, 
development of secondary-recovery methods, 
legal and engineering experiments in unitiza- 
tion of oil pools, and in many other ways. 
In all these the Journal took the lead, and 
the development of the several branches of 
the industry as told in its files was the basis 
for most of the other chapters in this volume 








| 


But not content with merely recording tech- ._ = i 


nology, the Journal also led in pointing its 


. ; : This famous letter brought the Journal credit for launching 
application for the betterment of the entire 


the industry on a new era of cooperation for conservation. 
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‘Technical Questions Answered 


By DR. C. K. FRANCIS, TECHNICAL EDITOR 


Lubrication 


Geophysical Insteuments 


Coal Distillation 


iM 


Heckmann Tower 


Kenzol 


It was during the 1920's that the industry began to make wiie use of science and technology, and the Journal led the way 
by adding engineers to its staff and publishing a large number of engineering articles such as this feature which has been 
a regular department for a quarter of a century. 


mndary recovery, to show how modert 
ould refute the charges of ~waste 
then alarming much of the public 


That spring the Journal did an 
I 


reerin researcn 
if Oklahoma and 
logy of the 
plained ins uch a necessary aid to conser’ 
tion should have been provided by the fede: 
Government instead of the unreasoning attack 
mn the but nee uch 


industry fundamenta 


‘ 


information was no ailable elsewhere the 


Journal had compiled is a public service 
The Journal’s campaign for knowledge at 
ason showed results in two steps which th« 
Institute took in 1925 
both } 


long advocated by the Journal. It starte 


merican Petroleun 


modest public-relations program and a <¢ 
rdinated program of research into producii 
methods and prevention of waste These et 
bled the A.P.I. to present a good case for the 
before the Federal Oil Board, a) 
Journal claimed 
indwork for this 
Durin 


} 


leadership were shown in the start of it 


laving the 
1924 and 1925 the Journal's strengt 


program of special numbers devoted to a single 
phase of the industry. Its first International 
Number appeared in December 1923, followed 
in ensuing months by special issues on pipé¢ 
] gas, West Central Texa 

California, and other producing regio 


ines, refining, natural 
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These specials were usually ac 


vith wall maps in several colors 

ontained coordinated information on statisti 

conomics, and technology of the section of the 
When the A.P.I. hel 


its 1926 convention in California, the 


industry under scrutiny 
Journal! 
Mid-Cont 


ent for the convenience of oil men 


ponsored special trains from the 


By this time the march of science had made 
uch strides that the Journal’s regular report 
ing staff had difficulty keeping up and inte: 
preting the developments for the industry, si 
1926 it began adding petroleum engineet 


‘ + ] 


© its editorial board. Thus strengthened in it 


technical understanding, the Journal undertook 


oO le the industry in application of the fa 


rowin volume of scientific knowledge 
Among other notable efforts, it ran a special 
sue on corrosion prevention, made the first 
rvey of cracking plants ever compiled, rar 
a series on secondary recovery, began a de- 
partment of answers to technical questions 
printed a special issue on standardization of 
il equipment, and opened its columns to 
inning debate on unit operation of oil pools 
The big oil story of 1927 and 1928 was the 
investigation by the Federal Oil Conservatior 
Board and general concern over conservation 
and the Journal was right in the middle of it 
The board held its first hearings in February 
1926 and the Journal carried a full report by 


wire as a contribution to the industry. Editori- 
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ally it said the hearings showed that the indu 






try could solve its conservation problems itseli 
if permitted to do so, and it urged both Gov- 
ernment and industry to give financial support 
to basic research into production and secondary 
recovery such as was being done by the Bureau 
of Mines. The fact that the press played up 
the charges of waste made at the hearings 
again demonstrated the need for the industry 
to have a central public-relations program 
which might have had the industry’s side of the 
controversy ready to present at the same time 
As the investigations progressed, the Journal 
kept insisting that the greatest service the 
board could perform would be to remove legal 
obstacles to cooperative action by the industry 
and to foster research and dissemination of 
factual information 

That fall the board's first report found that 
the federal Government lacked power to regu- 





late production but suggested state legislation 
to require unit development based on correla- 
tive rights 

The Journal viewed this skeptically. It 
feared a rash of unwise, even socialistic, state 
laws. A better plan, it felt, was legalization of 





voluntary agreements among producers in th« 






interest of conservation 





So again the Journal took the initiative 
First it interviewed Secretary of Commerc 
Herbert Hoover and got from him a recom- 









mendation that the antitrust laws be amended 
to foster cooperative conservation practices 
Then it interviewed Assistant Attorney General 
William J. Donovan, head of antitrust enforce- 










ment, and wrung from him an admission that 
the laws might be interpreted to permit this 







These suggestions failed to spur the industry 





to action, so the Journal took another big step 





: Under the name of E. B. Reeser, president of 





Barnsdall Oil Corp., appeared an open letter 





calling for industry-wide discussion of plans 





o prevent “the present wasteful and almost 





criminal dissipation of oil,” and concluding 





that the industry cannot continue to be oper- 





ated without regard to supply and demand and 





it must either regulate itself or be regulated 






bv the Government 





This brought results. The Reeser letter got 
nation-wide attention, and for weeks the Jour 







nal’s pages carried comments from the indus- 


+ 





ry’s executives, engineers, and lawyers. A 





committee of industry leaders met with federal 
fficials to work out a program, and the A.P.] 










recommended state legislation to secure uni- 
form practices in preventing gas waste. 







The Journal was credited with starting the 
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Big oil discoveries following the war broughi a wave of 
speculation in oil stocks, including such curbstone brokers 
as these in Breckenridge, Tex. The Journal, which got its 
start combating fraudulent promotions, again took up the 
cudgels for sound financing and factual representations. 


on a new era of cooperation, but 

did not rest there 

In December 1927 Congress and many state 
legislatures had before them a huge volume 
of oil-control bills. The A.P.I. was meeting in 
Chicago. The Journal sensed another crisis 
point in the industry. So it repeated its coup 
of 3 years before. 

It printed another special section entitled 
“The Oil Industry’s Answer Today,” giving a 
reat volume of facts in lay language, designed 
to be used by industry witnesses in testimony 
and for public education, and based on the 
theme that the industry was at work to prevent 
waste and overproduction through the applica- 
tion of new scientific knowledge and that it 
could achieve far more than either state o1 
federal laws 

Significantly, the A.P.I. adopted the Jour- 
nal’s plan, and began working for state laws 
permitting operators to agree to curtail pro- 
duction to avoid waste. That same week the 
Federal Trade Commission reported on an 18- 
month investigation of the oil industry and 
found no evidence of monopoly or unfair prac- 
tices but noted a growing spirit of cooperation 
within the industry. The Journal crowed loudly 
over this vindication of its campaign 

The Journal crowed, too, about its own new 
building, and about its world-wide news cov- 
erage and the great volume of outstanding 
technical, engineering, and operating articles 
it was presenting to the industry 


Van field in Van Zandt County, Texas, discovered in 1929, was typical of the boom towns brought by new discoveries and 
of the flood of flush production which burdened the oil industry even before the depression hit other industries 


1929 “33 


16. The Great Depression 


To stop a flood . . . martial law 


industries the Great Depression 


aad most 


dates trom 


the stock-market crash in the fall 
the oil 
All that spring and summer the 
that the 


f 1929, but industry was sufferins 
months earlier 


Journal had been warning industr\ 


nust do somethings 


to curtail production be- 
cause stocks of both crude and refined products 
vere increasing tremendously. It predicted a 
yn unless there was real curtailment 


market 


yn the verge of 


November, when the crash 


panic, the 


be optimistic. It pointed out 


ecurities had never been inflated 


properties were not overvalued, that 


virtually depressionproof because of 
market; it said that 


how to 


ally expanding 
the industry had learned 
tabilize production and keep it in line witl 


market demand the outlook for the comin 
vear was very 

This prediction 
diately. Within a few 


and products hit a toboggan. A special train of 


good 
almost 


weeks prices of 


went sour imme 


crude 


Mid-Continent producers went to Washington 
The Federal 
Oil Conservation Board endorsed the Journal’s 


to demand a tariff on foreign oil 


suggestion for Sunday shutdowns of refineries 
and producing wells 


The Journal said that the oil industry is the 


most optimistic on earth but this is a drawback 
because it had led to underestimating actual 
conditions and to temporary rather than long- 
range views. It predicted a long and severe 


depression and said temporary shutdowns 


must be replaced with a consistent and defi- 


nite program for keeping supply in line witl 
demand 

All during 1930 and 1931 the oil indust: 
went from bad to worse. Production kept fai 
ahead of demand, and prices dropped to ruin- 
ous levels. The industry got exactly nowhere 
in its efforts to find some way to stabilize itself 

By December 1931 conditions reached crisis 
proportions. The enormous flush production of 
East Texas and Oklahoma City fields could not 
be absorbed by an oversaturated 
market. The governors of Texas and Oklahoma 


attempted to shut 


already 
down these fields, resortin; 
force and martial law to enforce 

Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
formed an oil states’ advisory board to attempt 


to military 


their orders Texas 


to allocate production, and the Journal said 
that the once-rejected idea of an interstate oil 
compact might be the solution and should be 


iven careful consideration by the industry 


Industry leaders and state and _ federal 


officials 
ctivity 


agreed that production and refinery 
must market demand 
and several studies were started to this end 


be based on 


This was hailed by the Journal as acceptance 
better 


better use of them by the 


of its long campaign for statistics and 
and it 


predicted an early solution now that all parties 


industry, 


were agreed on the problem 


But more was needed than an abstract 
objective, and results did not materialize. So 
igain the Journal took the lead. 

In April 1932 the Journal conducted a poll 


of opinion among industry leaders and reported 
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These men made major contributions 
to the editorial policies under which 
the Journal has achieved preeminence 
as a technical publication and a 
leader of industry opinion. Robert W. 
Egan was vice president and general 
manager from 1921 until his death in 
1928. He pioneered in promoting 
wider use of engineering and of pub 
lic relations by the oil industry. C. O. 
Willson joined the staff in 1922, was 
refinery editor from 1923 to 1936, and 
has been the editor since. He has em 
phasized the international as well as 
domestic phases of petroleum with 
frequent trips to operating centers 
throughout the world by himself and 


other staff members. 


ROBERT W. EGAN 


that the cause of the industry’s troubles was 
the competitive race to produce, wasteful meth- 
ods of extraction, and failure of the law of 
supply and demand to operate effectively. It 
concluded that the root of the trouble was a 
fundamental error in the legal status of oil, 
legal 
instead of the 


and recommended the adoption of a 


theory of ownership-in-place 
old law of capture 

This was followed for months with a seri 
of articles and editorials advocating unit opera- 
tion of oil fields to be accomplished through 
changes in state laws. conservation regula- 
tions, and interstate cooperation by regulatory 
agencies. It developed the unitization concept 
stabilization of 


into a detailed program fo1 


the petroleum industry, saying this would 
result in reduction of government supervision 
It insisted that “legalized piracy” was the basis 
of overproduction, and cited opinions of promi 
nent lawvers that the unit method could be 


made legal 

All during 1932 the Railroad Commission of 
Texas was engaged in a series of legal contests 
with operators in East Texas in an attempt t 
halt overproduction in the name of conserva 
tion. The Journal called on the industry to help 
prevent “bootlegging” and “theft” of oil pro- 
juced in violation of commission orders. but 
at the same time it realized that the commis 
sion was on the wrong track 

That 
staff reported that the natural water drive in 


summer the Journal’s engineerin 
Fast Texas was the clue to proper proration 
and said that if the commission would base its 
curtailment orders on maintaining bottom-hole 
pressure it would have a method which would 
be legal, sound from an engineering standpoint 


C. O. WILLSON 


and which would result in a big curtailment 
of production and greater ultimate recovery 
of crude. A series of articles outlined the tech- 
nical and legal bases for state proration based 
on reservoir engineering and control of bottom- 
hole pressures, and the Journal began a cam- 
paign for regulation based on engineering 
principles rather than on political influence o 


irbitrary limitation to raise price. 


Late that year Texas made an attempt to 


control East Texas by regulating bottom-hol« 
pressures, but its enforcement was ineffective 
The flood of crude was so great that many in 
the industry advocated abandoning all attempts 
at curtailment in order to let East Texas and 
other flush fields run out in the hope that 
things would cure themselves in time. 

But the Journal would have no part in such 
counsel. It continued to plead with the industry 
to cooperate with state officials in perfectin 
a system of proration which would be sound 
on both engineering and legal grounds. 

Amid this general attitude of despair the 
New Deal came into the Washington scene 


A Journal staff man snapped this view of his car on the 
main highway” through Winkler County, Texas, a typical 
scene in this area in the late 1920's. 
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Connection Between Yield Point and 
Viscosity of Rotary Drilling Fluid 


By WC. WOOLGAR 














17. The Blue Eagle 


Under federal control . . . Ickes 


N° sooner were President Roosevelt and hi 
t% 


cabinet sworn in than things began 
n oil and everywhere else 
if the interior, Harold L 


happen, 


The new secretary 
Ickes, 


accepted the recommendation of state officials 


immediately called a conference and 


ind industry leaders that the President orde1 
all flush fields shut in for 2 weeks and t 
request all states to enact strict conservatior 
egislation and give federal assistance in thei 


enforcement. The Journal praised this progran 


is showing the industrv the vVav out of it 
morass 

But the New Deal began to exhibit the 
livided counsel and _ shifting policy whicl 


marked its entire course. Others in the admin- 
istration had different ideas. President Roose- 


velt rejected the Icke recommendation and 





Oil Bearing Formation Characteristics! 
Yield Vital Data on Repressuring 


By KENNETH B. BARNES* 


As the industry began to emerge from the depression the Journal greatly strengthened its technical services. printing more 
articles by its own staff and by leaders in the industry, which were grouped into a regular illustrated section every week. 


instead called for divorcement of interstate pipe 
lines from ownership by oil shippers. At the 
same time one wing of the administration 
supported bills pending in Congress and sev- 
eral farm-state legislatures to require blendins 
gasoline with alcohol made from surplus grain 
Enraged but undaunted, the Journal tore 
into both these crackpot schemes with all the 
vigor it could muster. It began a series of 
articles, which continued for several months, 
pointing out technical objections to the “alky- 
as” proposal. It also ran a series of articles 
against pipe-line divorcement, starting with a 
“The Facts About Pipe 
Lines” which it urged the industry to broadcast 
it had used The Oil Industry’s Answer 


compendium called 


At the same time the Journal tried to write 
East Texas out of the picture. Under political 
pressure the Railroad Commission set a very 
high allowable, and the Journal said this would 
oon get rid of flush production and put the 
entire East Texas field on the pump within a 
short time. But this proved to be 
thinking. The new high production dropped 


wishful 


crude prices to 10 cents per barrel in East 
Texas, and 2:3) cents in the Mid-Continent. The 
Journal railed that such an exhibition of in- 
competence was an open invitation to federal 
control, and this time it was right 
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In May Secretary Ickes drafted a bill to 
make himself dictator of the oil industry, and 
some industry leaders were inclined to welcome 
it. The Journal tore its hair. Temporary 
troubles should not blind the industry to the 
dangers of federal control, it cried; East Texas 
will pass away in time but government regula- 
tion would be permanent; the real danger is 
not East Texas or 
dictatorship. 


a dozen flush pools but 


Congress shelved Ickes’ bill, not on its merits 
but because it was writing the omnibus Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. The act did 
include an amendment to prevent 
shipment of “hot” oil 


The NRA oil 
September with 


interstate 


code went into effect in 
Ickes as administrator. The 
Journal tacked the Blue Eagle to its masthead 
and urged the industry to concentrate on 
making proration work and to postpone argu- 
ments over price fixing and the many other 
details of the controversial code. The industry 
failed to heed the advice, and Ickes suspended 
the price-fixing provisions of the code, a step 
the Journal applauded, saying proration would 
restore the law of supply and demand and 
price fixing would then take care of itself. 

The oil code had a hectic life. Month after 
month, Ickes, the industry, and state officials 
wrangled about its provisions and its adminis- 
tration. Time and again the Journal denounced 
the hot-oil runners and pleaded with the in- 
dustry to concentrate on a scientific basis for 
proration and forget other details of the code 

By the spring of 1934 things had got so bad 
that Ickes drafted, and Senator Thomas of 
Oklahoma introduced, a bill to supplant the 
NRA oil code with permanent federal regula- 
tion of the petroleum industry. The Journal 
must have been badly discouraged, for its first 
reaction was pretty much “serves you right”; it 
said federal control of the oil industry had been 
made necessary because state regulatory bodies 
had abdicated states’ rights by failing to en- 
force proration regulations 

During much of this period the Journal was 
busy with its own affairs and in seeking new 
ways to serve its readers. Its International 
Number in December 1932 included a foreign- 


language catalog of American oil equipment 


printed in English, Spanish, French, and 


Russian. 

In August 1934 it marked the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the Drake well with a Diamond 
Jubilee Number containing a 266-page special 


section which it called the first complete his- 
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Depressed and fluctuating prices, the Journal kept saying all 

during the 1930's, could be corrected only by sound produc- 

tion and conservation policies developed and administered 
cooperatively by the industry and state commissions. 


tory of all branches of the oil and gas industry 
This section was reprinted as a separate booklet 
and was widely distributed. 

By this time Congress was becoming wary 
of accepting ready-made New Deal legislation, 
and it put off consideration of the Ickes oil- 
control bill pending investigation of the oil 
industry by a House committee headed by 
Rep. William P. Cole, Jr., of Maryland. 

It was September 1934 before the Cole 
committee began serious consideration of the 
Ickes bill, and by this time the Journal had 
had its fill of federal control. Using the hardest- 
hitting language of its career in a two-page 
editorial headed “Back to Work,” it said: 


“The time has come to declare definitely that 
we have been off on the wrong foot. Unless the 
industry pulls itself together and retraces its steps 
it is likely to find itself in a federal strait jacket 

. The Oil and Gas Journal, like the industry at 
large, has given wholehearted support to the fede 
ral administration, hoping against hope that a 
solution of the crude problem might be found 
3ut it becomes increasingly clear that the admin 
istration has abandoned hope of stabilizing the in- 
dustry short of putting it in such a strait jacket in 
every department. On that program we part com- 
pany. A pioneer in the movement to keep crude 
production down to demand, The Oil and Gas 
Journal had consistently and persistently warned 
the industry of the danger of federal control. It 
was only when effective state regulation in Texas 
seemed impossible, that federal assistance, not 
control, was welcomed by the industry. That 
issistance was sidetracked from the real purpose 
crude regulation, and has been wandering up and 
down dead ends ever since 

“Like the rest of the country the oil industry 
had got so low during the 4 years of depression 
that it almost despaired of recovery. The dramati 
cally staged rescue took on all the glory of an 
ipocalyptic vision. Everything had failed us but 
Washington and the impulse was to turn every 
thing over to Washington, including the oil | 
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mended against federal control 
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Januar \ 
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decision and oil-state governor! 


to form a compact Journal commented 
that 
the way 


Its 


1 In 


these developments opened 


for 


statistical issue that month showed that 
tl lustry was in far better shape than it 


several vears, and said this should 
the courage to turn its bac 


look 


resources 


had been for 
industry k 


Washington 


activities and 


Live 


on and to its future 


own 
L: 


the 


There was not long to wait 


Supreme Court invalidated 


oil all 


Journal 
its masthead and shouted 


code and 


The ripped the distasteful 


om 
again breaths 


control 


business can 
The threat of 
That in itself should be a 


although for the moment there may 


and 


‘Ind 


freely 


istry 
federal is 
ended stimulatins 
influence 
be some confusion during the process of read- 
justment. Since the code brought no advantages 
its elimination can cause no disadvantages 

The constructive forces of the industry can 
continue their labors to stabilize the business.” 
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18. Peace for a While 


Some problems. . . some progress 


OR several years after NRA the Journal and 

the industry shared troubles and triumphs 
There were a number of crises, but they wer 
minor in comparison to what had gone befor¢ 
to come improved 


and both reflected it 


was Business 


both 


ind what 
in bett 


slowly for 

service 
The Journal continued 

ments in its editorial staff 
adopted a better grade of paper, more mod 


type stvles, improved layout practices, and 


make 
its format 


to impro\y 


and in 


! LEE} 
I 


ouped all technical articles into an engir 


ng section labeled as such. In December 193 
tne 


it printed another of its special reports on 


th 


24-page section on ‘ 
contributions to 


regulation 


industry, this one a 
industry’s record and the 


without federal 
Number that 


another 


nation’s economy 


International 


Its year ran 312 
and_ included four-languags 


pages, 
equipment catalog 
The Journal's special numbers were great 
In March 1936 it had 
Engineering Number, 


a 


improved in quality 
Refinery 


208-page ar 


Much large and efficient refining equipment was installed 


during the late 1930's. as in this plant of Atlantic Refining 
Co. at Atreco, Tex.. which went on stream in 1937. 
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Refining technology was advancing rapidly, and the Journal aided the movement by such editorial services as this special 
issue of March 19, 1936. During this period the Journal devoted its major efforts to improving the engineering practices of all 


branches of the industry, and at the same time it converted itself 
and typography and new methods of graphic presentation. 


in September a special section on the growth 
of the diesel engine 

The first complete and detailed report on 
proven reserves ever printed anywhere was 
compiled by the Journal staff included 
Statistical Number in 1937. Its 
editorial said this removal of the mystery in 


and 
in its Annual 


estimating new reserves was a contribution to 
the basic information of the industry and a 
natural development of the increased knowl- 
edge of producing formations. The Journal 
followed this up with a series of articles on the 
changes in exploratory methods needed to keep 
reserves adequate to supply a rapidly increas- 
ing demand 

Under the Interstate Oil Compact Commis- 
ion, state regulation of conservation 
during this period, 
but from time to time the Journal felt impelled 
to admonish the state agencies that conserva- 
tion should be 


was 


making steady progress 


more than mere weighing 
allowables against nominations and should not 
be used merely to control prices but should be 
based on fundamental engineering principles 
of reservoir control with a of the 
industry’s over-all long-range economic 


and 
and 


view 


position. 


The did not let the 
industry alone by any means, and during these 


federal Government 
years the Journal carried many discussions on 
such developments as Federal Trade Commis- 
sion investigations and rulings, the Social Se- 


into a sprightly modern magazine by format 


improved 


curity Act, federal wages and hours law, the 
National Labor Relations Act and the spread 
of the union movement in the oil industry, pos- 
sible ramifications into the oil industry of the 
federal controls developed under the Guffey 
Coal Act, Agricultural Adjustment Act, and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
Act, chain-store taxes, 
Iowa plan of operating filling stations. 


Robinson- 


Patman the 


state and 


Antitrust was a constant threat. The Madi- 
son indictments charged virtually the whole 
industry with conspiring to control gasoline 
prices by continuing a buying pool which the 
Government had requested under NRA. The 
Journal again called for a campaign of public 
education to prevent such defamation of the 
industry’s character, and again asked for gov- 
ernment sympathy for industry efforts at self- 
regulation. 

Instead, the antitrust division was put in 
charge of the “trust busting” Thurman Arnold, 
who began his tenure by threatening a new 
series of oil prosecutions and proposed that 
gasoline marketing be made a public utility. 
The Journal called this the unmasking of the 
socialistic trend in the administration. 

Bills to 


operations 


divorce 
from 


marketing 
integrated 
considerable 


and pipe-line 
industry 
support in Congress 
The first of many bills asserting federal claims 
to tidelands oil was pressed. The coal industry 
demanded a federal 


opera- 


tions got 


tax on fuel oil, and the 
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reciprocal Venezuela 


tariff on petroleum imports. All these 


trade agreement with 
cut the 
were, on the 


whole, only minor irritants. The 


oil industry continued to make tremendous 
technological progress, and the Journal's re- 
porting kept pace with it. Likewise the industr\ 
expanded its operations to new areas of the 
world, and the Journal also expanded its inte: 
ational news coverage 

Late in 1938 two Washington development 
gave the Journal cause for alarm. Sen. Joseph C 
O’Mahoney of Wyomin 
censing of interstate corporations 
looked like a return of NRA 


developed into a somewhat scholarly investi- 


proposed feder al li 
whicl 


but which soon 


gation of industrial problems on a broad front 
At about the same time the National Resources 
Committee, a New Deal agency, issued the first 
of a series of reports calling for federal control 
f the oil industry 

During the ensuing months the Journal 
welcomed the TNEC investigations as an oppo 
tunity for the oil industry to tell its story before 
a national forum, and it was well satisfied wit} 
the way in which the industry did this 

But the Journal could see no 
NRC proposals. It called the first report the 
most important document since-NRA and said 
it put the industry on notice that the Govern- 
ment will take ove 


good in the 


unless the industry and 
the states cooperating can settle their difficul 
ties 

This warning proved correct. In the summe: 
if 1939 President 


enact a federal oil-control bill based on the 


toosevelt asked Congress t 
latest NRC report, a volume entitled “Energy, 
Resources and National Policy.” This went to 
the Cole committee which soon began hearings 
amid Journal thunderings that the industry 
had one last chance to forestall the regulators 

The producing end of the industry was again 
in deplorable condition that fall. Overproduc 
tion was chronic. A series of court injunctions 
had frustrated many state attempts at prora 
tion and each was followed by a new flood of 
crude and a new drop in its price. Oil-state 
held 


tried voluntary 


sovernors special meetings, operators 
shutdowns, and for a _ short 
period the flush pools in six states were closed 
in at one time 

The Journal could do no more than repeat 
its now-familiar but still unheeded admonitiot 
that the industry must base its operations 0! 
its over-all statistical and economic positior 
that the oil states and the industry must co 
operate, and that proration must be founded o1 


sound engineering and legal principles 
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19. War Clouds Again 


Harassment gives way to cooperation . . 
in emergency 


S the fourth decade of the century dre\ 

a close the oil industry was beginning to 
learn the value of cooperation and the applica 
tion of engineering principles in solving it 
problems. Conservation regulation by the oil 
states was making its first halting steps toward 
what was to become effective control of waste 
and widely fluctuating production. 

But in Washington federal officials looked 
iskance at industry cooperation and could se¢ 
no hope in state action. The pressure for fed 
eral control continued undiminshed 

In the midst of this, World War II began in 
Europe, but for many months it had no 
appreciable effect on the American oil industry 
The Journal warned that war demands for oil 
would not pull the industry out of its hole, but 
it sighted new possibilities of federal control ir 
the President’s proclamation of emergency and 
his neutrality and defense program. 

As 1939 gave way to 1940, the principal wa) 
effects were marked development in catalytic 
cracking facilities, chiefly because of the inter- 
est in aviation gasoline, which spurred the 
octane race in motor fuels. A “moral embargo” 
was imposed on the export of high-octane re- 
fining equipment. The Journal’s International 
Number that 


discussions of the oil resources of the warrin 


December was dominated by 


nations. 

That spring hearings started on the Cole bill 
for federal oil control, and the Journal sounded 
the tocsin for the industry to take the offensive 
and when governors of the oil states joined the 
industry in opposition the Journal hailed it as 
a historic event. The industry’s statements of 
its position before the Cole committee and the 
TNEC were termed by the Journal a complete 
answer to federal regulation, but it called on 
the industry to finish the job by telling the 
story to the public 

That summer German armies swept across 
the Low Countries and drove through France 


The President sent his preparedness message to 
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Congress and organized the National Defense 
Advisory Commission to plan for mobilization 
The industry with the Defense 
Commission in planning facilities to produce 


cooperated 


toluene, synthetic rubber, and aviation gasoline 
but in the midst of this, and despite NDAC 
opposition, the filed the so- 
called “Mother Hubbard” antitrust suit charg- 


administration 


ing the A.P.I. and all major oil companies with 
a series of illegal practices covering virtually 
the whole range of the industry’s operations 

This suit was denounced by the Journal in 
a two-page editorial, and showing the depth 
of its election 
approached it departed from its usual policy of 
ignoring party politics to warn editorially that 
continuance of the administration 
third term for 


feelings as the November 


through < 
Roosevelt would make federal 
control of oil virtually a certainty. 

During the spring of 1941 oil began to feel 
the approach of war. Foreign trade was chan- 
neled by Lend-Lease and export licensing. A 
other 
materials was set up, and the Journal com- 


priorities system for steel and scarce 


plained that this did not provide enough steel 


This 1940 discovery of new pay in the 20-year-old K.M.A. 

field of Archer County, Texas, was typical of the new tech 

nology and deeper drilling applied during this period and 

which resulted in finding new producing zones in many areas 
of formerly small production. 
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to sustain drilling at the rate needed to suppl) 
the increasing demand 

The Government took 50 of the industry's 
tankers to lend to England, and supplying the 
Atlantic Seaboard states became a serious prob- 
lem. Two gasoline pipe lines were projected 
across the southeastern states but they were 
blocked by coal-carrying railroads which re- 
fused to grant right-of-way until Congress 
enacted legislation giving pipe lines the right 
of eminent domain. 


On June 1 a bombshell burst. President 
Roosevelt created an Office of Petroleum Co- 
ordinator for National Defense, and put Secre- 
tary Ickes in charge. The Journal was stunned 
Here was its old antagonist, Ickes, personifica- 
tion of federal control. But it urged the indus- 
try to cooperate in the of national 
defense. Ickes called a general conference of 
industry leaders and pledged to withhold all 
his reform and control The Journal 
ensuing actions of 
the industry in setting up district committees 


interest 


ideas. 
applauded this and the 


to work out the increasing number of industry 
problems. 
Germany invaded Russia, economic 
tions were placed on Japan, and war moved 
The East Coast suffered a 
shortage in spite of coordinated 
attempts to supplant its 


special 


sanc- 
closer gasoline 
industry 
lost tankers with 
movements by rail and pipe line 
Congressmen were furious at the shortage and 
there were several investigations of the oil 
industry and of the Office of Petroleum Co- 
ordinator 

The priorities system underwent a series 
of changes but none of them assured materials 
for oil operations. To assist amid the confusion, 
the Journal began a weekly question-and- 
answer service on priorities. 

The Office of Price Administrr'‘on and 
Civilian Supply was attempting to prevent in- 
flationary prices, and one of its first targets 
was oil. The industry complied with the OPACS 
requests to postpone several scheduled increases 


in both crude and products prices pending 
study, but the Journal complained that these 


studies never terminated and higher prices 
were justified to insure an ample supply and 
to cover higher costs. 

By fall the OPC had perfected its organiza 
tion and the Petroleum Industry Council fo: 
National Defense, composed of three-score 
leaders of the industry, was called to hold its 
first meeting in Monday. 
December 8. 


On Sunday bombs fell on Pearl Harbor 


Washington on 








Named for the founder of The Oil and Gas Journal, this tanker 
was launched during World War II. 
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20. The Great Oil War 


For herculean tasks. . 


HE 
a 


Story 


. a historic team 


World War II is told u 
iil in many published works. The Journal] 
World War II 
Story in 


story of O11 in 


qaurin 


is tragically 


World 


remil- 


niscent of the Journal War | 


Again it found itself fighting the Government 
for the right to fight for it, and fighting a 
critical public opinion which blamed the indu 


try for all shortages 

3ut the Journal had more help this time 
and made progress, particularly with the se 
The 
for cooperation and publicity, and 
The way 


ond problem industry had learned the 
necessity 
was better organized to achieve both 
all segments worked together as a war-oil team 


was a classic. And the industry’s governmental 


boss, the Petroleum Administration for War, 
so well understood its problems that it helped 
defend it against all investigations and com- 


plaints. 


The oil industry is prepared for any and all 








war demands, was the Journal’s theme in the 
months immediately following Pearl Harbor 
The Journal believed it, and so did the indus- 
try and the Government. But again optimism 
proved to be a weakness. 

By spring the Journal was complaining that 
Washington did not realize the size of the oil 
job in the war. By summer it was warning that 
oil’s equipment needs were being ignored in 
administering priorities. By fall it was shout- 
ing that the industry could no longer live off 
its fat, that military demands were mountin: 
rapidly while oil denied the steel to 


expand beyond prewar size 


was 


Journal undertook to 
anticipating the prob- 
lems which developed in disheartening succes- 


As its war job the 
uide the industry in 


sion and to assist it by giving full information 
yn the confusing administrative orders and the 
rapidly developing technology 

The Government’s system for handling 
priorities and allocations to apportion scarce 
upplies of steel ‘and other materials under- 
went a continuous metamorphosis throughout 
most of the war, and the many war controls 
were administered by a large and frequently 
ecnanging group 
bewildering array of capital letters. The Jour- 
nal carried column after column of spot news 


and 


of agencies designated by a 


interpretative articles explaining the 


meaning of all this to oil operators and through- 


out the war it ran a weekly “War Orders 
Digest” to assist the industry. 
Confusing as the administrative side was 


reater difficulties were encountered in keep- 
ing the industry informed on the mad race of 
technological progress in refining techniques 
for the production of 100-octane gasoline, syn- 
thetic-rubber components, and petrochemicals 
for munitions and other war uses. Censorship 
and security regulations at first were applied 
rather indiscriminately to almost all process 
information, statistics, and even plant locations 
and descriptions in the oil industry 

This was a direct conflict with the Journal’: 
historic campaign to get the industry to make 
better use of both technical and statistical infor- 
mation. Its wartime philosophy was that real 
military secrets should, of course, be kept, 
but that the enemy already knew much of 
what some government officials tried to sup- 
press and that supplying other information to 
the industry would do our war effort far more 
sood than it would do the enemy. Throughout 
the war the Journal had to walk a tightrope 
security and an informed 


between national 


industrv 
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The “Big Inch,” or War Emergency Pipe Line, shown here crossing the Arkansas River, was rushed to completion by 
industry-government team to supply the Northeast when coastwise tankers went to war. It dramatized the feasibility of long 


an 


distance, large-diameter pipe lines for both oil and gas. 


In spite of this, and with the cooperati 
of government men who realized that the 
industry must have the facts, the Journal was 
able to continue its accustomed services and 
to publish technical articles on all but a few of 
the newest and most confidential developn 
in refining and petrochemistry 

The first spring of the war the Journal's 
refining number was devoted to petroleum wa) 
products and petrochemistry. This was followed 
with a special issue on wartime maintenance of 
equipment during the period of materials 
scarcity. That fall it started a series of techni 
cal articles on petrochemical production 

The biggest single effort to help the indus 
try do an entirely new war job was a special 
synthetic-rubber issue in November 1942. The 
hastily improvised program to offset the loss 
of natural-rubber sources to the Japanese had 
settled on petroleum as the major source of 
raw materials and it was evident that many 
new plants must be built and new processes 
perfected. By a prodigious reporting job the 
Journal rounded up a great volume of unpub- 
lished technical information on the production 
of butadiene and synthetic rubber from petro- 
leum and printed a volume which did much to 
clear up confusion and assist refiners In 
advancing the program 

The next spring the Journal got out a special 
‘Wartime Refining” issue, and followed up with 
a series of technical articles on conversion of 
plants for the production of 100-octane gaso- 
line or its components 

The Journal’s trained staff was decimated 
by the loss of men to the Armed Forces, but 
it managed to recruit other workers and even 


to strengthen its staff of engineering writers 
Early in the war it started its service on 
‘Engineering Fundamentals” as well as several 
other regular features on technical subjects 
which have been continued since, and its gen- 
eral coverage of the industry’s technology 
ictually increased during the war despite cen- 
orship and manpower problems. 

The greatest mechanical change since the 
Journal became a weekly took place during 
the war. For 30 years the Journal had always 
used a large page size. The publishing trend. 
owever, Wi vard a smaller size and the 
Associated Business Publishers, of which the 
Journal was a member, recommended a stand- 
ard size for all business papers. The Journal 
had been contemplating such a change for some 
time, and the war hastened the decision. It 
took months to restyle the magazine’s format. 
revamp and augment its mechanical equipment. 
and get ready for the new style. The change 
took place with the first issue of January 1943 
It was an immediate success. Readers were 
high in their praise of the new format, and 
while some professed a nostalgic affection for 
the big page size they all agreed that the 
smaller, standard page had greater utility 


The timing of this change was most fortui 


tous because just at that time paper became so 


scarce that the Government imposed quotas on 
all users. Since the new size required less 
paper, the Journal was able to keep within its 
? 


tonnage quota without curtailing its services to 
the industry 

Another step forward was taken during the 
lifficult conditions of 1943 when the Journal 
launched a companion publication, Petroleo 
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Cycling became an important phase of the Southwest's oil 
industry starting about 1938. This is a postwar view of The 
Texas Co.'s Bateman Lake plant in Louisiana. 


interamericano 


for the 


a bilingual publication chief] 


junior engineers and workers of oil 


operators in Latin America. In doing this the 
Journal had the blessing and support of govern 
officials Nations 


could be produced i 


ment because the United 
needed all the oil whicl 
this hemisphere and the new publication was 
an important instrument in training efficient 
vorkers in this rapidly expanding activity 
The Journal’s new staff was kept humpin 


all through the war to report and interpre 


the kaleidoscopic developments in government 


agencies, priorities, manpower controls, price 
controls, materials shortages, tank-car alloca- 
tion, tanker diversion, gasoline rationing, tire 
rationing, and other war-born problems—plus 
the almost continuous congressional investiga 
tion of charges that the oil industry was fallins 
ijown on the job 

The public could not understand why first 
asoline and then fuel oil was short, nor why 
the petroleum industry could not turn out any 
desired gasoline and 


quantities of aviation 


synthetic rubber overnight. The standard 


reaction was to charge that the industry wa 


sabotaging the war program for some ulterior 


reason and the Government should take over 
So the Journal crusaded for more publi 


education about the 


industry’s problems and 


how it was meeting them, and for more coope!l 
ition and fewer arbitrary controls on the part 
f Government 
First, diversion of tankers to war servic 
iused an oil shortage and gasoline rationin 
on the East Coast, and the industry was blamed 
for this even though it was spending million 
reverse and interconnect its pipe lines and 








ship by tank car. A congressional investigation 
reached the notable conclusion that the trouble 
was a “shortage of surplus.’ 

Then the rubber shortage threatened nation- 
wide gasoline rationing to save tires. With its 
big-money market imperiled, the industry 
launched a huge scrap-rubber collection drive 
and a tire-conservation program, but rationing 
was imposed and again oil got the blame 

Soon the synthetic-rubber program bogged 
There were wild charges that the oil 
industry was deliberately stalling in an attempt 


down 


to get a complete and permanent “monopoly’ 
on this war-born industry. The Journal urged 
a public-relations campaign to tell the facts 
to the public, but it took a full-dress congres- 
sional investigation to make it clear that the 
trouble lay in the Government’s programing 
and its priorities system and in the competition 
for scarce materials among the aviation-gaso- 
line, ship-building, and other programs 
Before long military 
taking huge but 
petroleum 


requirements were 
unpredictable quantities of 
products, and the unscheduled 
demands continually upset the industry’s 
delicate planning. For many years the Journal 
had been preaching the value of statistics, and 
that the military 


known its requirements far enough in advance 


now it demanded make 
for the industry to prepare to meet them. This 
finally was achieved through a committee of 
the Petroleum War Council 
obtained the military figures in confidence and 
combined them with civilian-demand forecasts 


Industry which 


to produce monthly schedules to which the 
industry geared its operations. 

One way or another the industry solved all 
problems except one—price control 
Before Pearl Harbor the Office of Price Control 
withhold all 


its Wal 
had requested the industry to 
price increases for study, and when the war 
started all oil 
There they stayed throughout the war, 


prices were frozen at prewar 
levels 
with only a few minor adjustments. In vain 
the Journal, the industry, the PAW, and a 
large part of Congress pleaded that the freeze 
caught oil prices at an abnormally low point, 
that costs of production had risen sharply, and 
that productive capacity could not be main 
tained without earnings for reinvestment 

The oil industry came out of the war with 
its producing reserves low, its plant facilities 
scrambled, and _ its disrupted. But 
there was universal praise for the way it had 
with the 


public, though still less than ideal, was probably 


markets 


lone its war job, and its standing 


the highest in its history 
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21. Postwar Problems 


Expansion ...an astonishing demand 


OSTWAR planning for the oil industry 

started long before the war ended, and at 
times threatened to interfere with war work. 

The big hitch was that most of this postwar 
planning was being done for the industry by 
the people outside the industry, chiefly gov- 
ernment officials. And the industry did not like 
the plans which others were preparing for it 
Neither did the Journal 

The first suspicions were aroused in the 
summer of 1943 when a little information began 
to leak out about a 


mysterious Petroleum 


Reserves Corporation, a federal agency spon- 


sored by the secretary of the interior with 
vague powers which looked broad enough to 
take over a large part of the oil industry. 

The Journal attacked this immediately in 
an editorial demanding that private initiative 
be given a chance to rehabilitate and replenish 
the world’s oil supplies when hostilities ended 

Through a coincidence, the inability of the 
federal Government to administer an oil oper- 
ation was strikingly demonstrated that same 
summer when a congressional investigation 
forced disclosure of the colossal Canol fiasco in 
which the Government expended tremendous 
sums of money, manpower, and critical mate- 
rials in developing a small oil field, a long pipe 
line, and an_ inefficient 
Canada 


refinery in arctic 
all of which proved to be of no value 
whatever during or after the wai 

Nevertheless Secretary Ickes pushed ahead 
with grandiose plans for his PRC. He proposed 
to take over reserves of the 
American concession in Saudi Arabia and build 
a pipe line to the Mediterranean 

New fears were raised early in 1944 when 
Ickes and the State Department negotiated an 
oil treaty with England. Ostensibly this was a 
plan for harmonious cooperation between the 
oil industries of the two nations in developing 
il properties throughout the world, but to the 


underground 


Journal and a large part of the American in- 
dustry it looked like a disguise—or at least 


an entering wedge—for government control of 


the oil industry both abroad and at home. 

A National Oil Policy Committee was 
formed by leaders of the industry to make a 
study of PRC, the Anglo-American oil agree- 
ment, and the entire subject of postwar rela- 
tions between the Government and the indus- 
try. This group recommended a constructive 
national policy based on government encour- 
agement of private ownership and initiative. 

But PRC and the Anglo-American pact died 
hard, and they remained threats for a couple 
of years after the war. Both were finally 
abandoned after a long and heated Senate 
investigation which ended with endorsement 
of the program of the National Oil Policy 
Committee and general approbation of the 
industry’s methods of operations. 

Meanwhile other postwar planning was in 
progress. The Journal made its contribution 
in a special issue in November 1944 outlining 
the industry’s job as to retool, replenish, and 
rehabilitate, and presenting a mass of statistics 
on the economic problems ahead. 

But other people were more interested in 
political aspects of reconversion, and imme- 
diately after the Japanese surrender in August 
1945 these problems came to a head. 

The first issue was dropping wartime con- 
trols, and this was a struggle. The Government 
insisted on keeping a tight rein on the nation’s 
economy during the reconversion period. PAW 
disintegrated rapidly, but price controls per- 
sisted for a full year. 

Disposal of surplus property turned into a 
battle royal. Strong elements insisted that the 
Government retain ownership of such war-built 
facilities as synthetic-rubber plants, aviation- 
gasoline refineries, and the Big-Inch pipe lines. 
Others wanted them privately operated but 
under various complicated formulas to prevent 
“monopolistic control.” Delay in setting policies 
for disposal of government-owned tankers and 
high-pressure tank cars likewise disrupted in- 
dustry operations for months. Congress investi- 
gated all these and similar matters, amid much 
fanfare and confusion, but eventually most of 
the petroleum facilities were sold and this 
threat of government ownership faded out. 

But others arose simultaneously. While the 
industry was still fighting for the death of 
Petroleum Reserves Corp. and the Anglo- 
American oil agreement, the Federal Power 
Commission began investigating the natural 
gas industry, the Government began legal 
action to get title to offshore oil operations 
and the Department of Justice attempted to 
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The rapid construction of a series of long-distance transmission lines for natural gas which came immediately after the 
end of the war opened huge ncw markets for southwestern gas 
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New markets for natural gas and for light-hydrocarbon liquids brought tremendous expansion of the natural-gasoline industry 
in the early postwar period. This Seeligson plant at Premont. Tex.. was among the first of the very large ones put in 
operation after the war and was representative of the big construction program which followed. 
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revive the war-shelved Mother Hubbard suit 
against the A.P.I. and all major oil companies 


It was the middle of 1946 before the industry 
ot its stride in reconversion. Price control 

ended, permitting a moderate increase in crude 
prices and the normal flexibility in the entire 
price structure, and encouraging new invest- 
ments and new projects. Skilled men were 
returning from the services and materials were 
obtainable though still scarce and made more 
so by the government program to assist in the 
rehabilitation of foreign areas 

The Journal did some reconverting also 
that year. With paper more plentiful and its 
staff rebuilt and enlarged, it rapidly expanded 
its size, its services, and its circulation. It 
carried more news, more pictures, more color, 
more statistics, and more technical articles. It 
paid special attention to postwar refining devel- 
opments—the growing octane race, the many 
new catalytic processes, and the intriguing 
field of petrochemistry. 

The years 1947 and 1948 were bustling one 
for the oil industry. Demand grew by leaps and 
bounds, far outreaching all forecasts and put- 
ting a terrific strain on the industry. Produc- 
tion, refining, and transportation facilities 
could not be expanded fast enough to keep up, 
and fuel-oil shortages during severe winter 
weather brought another congressional investi- 

ation, another “oil shortage” scare, and a new 
threat of government control 

Foreign operations expanded rapidly, lead- 
ing to a controversy over import policy. Several 
long-distance natural-gas lines were started, 
and the Federal Power Commission’s investiga- 
tion came to a head amid proposals for more 
government control of the natural-gas indus- 
trv. In vain the industry fought to secure 
legislation curbing FPC attempts to gain con- 
trol by stretching the interpretation of its 
basic law. State regulatory authorities, alarmed 
at the threat, ordered conservation of flare gas 
and caused the construction of many cycling 
and natural-gasoline plants 

While many in Government were crying 
“oil shortage” the industry was expanding 
rapidly in every direction. Offshore develop- 
ment was begun in the Gulf of Mexico and the 
great West Texas and Scurry County fields, to 
mention but two, were discovered. Refineries 
expanded, utilizing the wartime catalytic proc- 
esses and facilities and developing new ones, 
ind moving heavily iuito the new field of petro- 
chemicals. Many long-distance natural-gas lines 
were built out of the Southwest, and output of 
light hydrocarbons became an industry in itself 
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And the Journal expanded with the indus- 
try, adding more staff men, more technical 
and engineering material, and more services 
for the industry. Among other things it still 
further enlarged its statistical and economic 
studies, and from this came an _ interesting 
and instructive episode 

For several years the industry had been 
unable to keep up with the astonishing increase 
in demands for its products, and by late sum- 
mer of 1948 the public was alarmingly looking 
forward to still another year of fuel-oil short- 
ages. But the Journal took a good look at its 
statistics and announced boldly “The Oil 
Shortage is Over.” 

The general public was electrified, and the 
industry was dumbfounded. Many oil econo- 
mists couldn’t believe it. But the statistics and 
their interpretation were right, and before 
many weeks it was evident that the Journal's 
prediction was correct. 

There was a brief letup in the industry’s 
mad race to expand, but only long enough for 
it to catch its breath. By the middle of 1949 
it was clear that further expansion would be 
needed. And within another year the industry 
faced the possibiliy of oiling World War III as 
Red Communism took to military aggression 
in Korea and the United Nations undertook 
to stop it. 

So with 50 years behind it, the oil industry 
of the Southwest went into 1951 facing the 
now-familiar problems of wartime controls, 
shortages of materials, and the insatiable mar- 
ket of Mars. But it did so with far greater 
confidence than before, for in those five decades 
it had brought to a maturity its technology, its 
understanding of economics, its spirit of coop- 
eration, and its self-assurance, all achieved, in 
no small part, through the guidance of its 
“Big Yellow Bible,”—The Oil and Gas Journal. 













Postwar advances in drilling included heavy drilling rigs capable of making hole faster 
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Giant catalytic crackers, like this battery in the Cities Service refinery at Lake Charles. La 
program of refiners to meet the tremendous growth in demand and to improve 
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and reaching greater depths. 
also the development of techniques for using such rigs in the open waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 
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“And so to bed.” Early every Wednesday morning of the year, the Big Yellow Book takes its 
final form on this modern assembling and binding machine (partially shown) in the Journal's 
own plant where all mechanical and manufacturing operations are conducted. 
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22. Golden Anniversary 


What is past is prologue” 

IFTY years is a long time in the life of a 

industry or a publication. The southwest oil 
industry bears little resemblance to the forest 
of wooden derricks and earthen reservoirs on 
Spindletop mound. But it still has that whicl 
made it great—initiative, resourcefulness, and 
the spirit to try new things 

The Oil and Gas Journal bears little re 
semblance to the tiny publication whic} 
sprouted among the Spindletop derricks. But 


f 


or 50 years it, too, has kept that which made 
it great—editorial integrity, factual reportin 
ind crusading leadership 

The Journal Story has a sameness runni! 
through many of its chapters, but it is a 
wholesome and solid consistency. Throug] 
ood times and bad, and with many changes 
of staff, the Journal never wavered from its 
original vow to tell the truth and nothing but 
the truth. Through continual evolutions in its 
content and appearance, its publishing policy 
adhered to these major principles—to report 
the current news of the industry, to compile 
accurate and complete statistics, and to pre- 
sent full technical and engineering information 

And always it went beyond its reportorial 
function to be the voice of the industry and 
to mold opinion. Consistently through five 
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decades the Journal campaigned for honesty 
and fair dealing, for private enterprise and 
initiative, for better use of economic and tech- 
nical data, for viewing petroleum as a single 
integrated industry, and for better under- 
standing of oil on the part of the general public 

With this Golden Anniversary book, the 
Journal enters its second half-century of service 
to the industry, proud of its past, confident of 
its future, and pledged to hold steadfast to 
its tradition come what may 

This is the Journal Story 


For Editorial Excellence’ among business publications, the 
Journal has been given this award by Industrial Marketing 
magazine for 6 successive years. 


For Editorial 
Excellence 
INDUSTRIAL PAPERS 
is 

AWARD OF MERIT TH 


Che Oil and Gas Journal 


Fer must st amdewg veries of arteries 
Pablisbed dung ‘he pervad 
ending Mecember 11, 1919 

sm the teeifth ameus! 

editorial (mmprt ites 
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The history of southwestern oil has 
been faithfully recorded in the pages 
of the Journal over the past 50 years. 
The paragraphs presented here, 
culled from its yellowing files, as well 
as from more recent bound volumes, 
provide the reader with a fast-mov- 
ing account of some of the more mo- 
mentous events that have brought the 
region into the forefront of interna- 
tional petroleum supremacy. 


When Spindletop 


nolia Petroleum Co.), and the Neodesha, Kans., 


finery of Standard Oil Co 


plants, built in 1897-98 period, was about 2,000 bbl 
laily 
Air lift used to produce oil wells in Spindletop 


Combined output 


Texas, field 


and H. L 


On March 28, J 


which the following year became The Texas Co 


Drs. J. W. C. Bland and Fred S. Clinton brought 


in a producer on June 25, near Red Fork, Okla 


depth being 534 ft 
Okla 


ganized J. M. Guffey Petroleum Co. which acquired 
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Other 


where a small refinery 


Andrew W. and Richard K. Mellon in May 


the assets of the Guffey interest In Nover 


was discovered only two refin 
ries in the Southwest operating were the Corsicana 
Tex., refinery of Corsicana Refining Co. (later Mag 


S. Cullinan, Dr. M. P. Cullinan 


Seales obtain charter for Texas Fuel Co 


activity was at Gotebo 
serviced 8-10-bbl. well 





of Texa 
ent Gulf Oil Corp 


rganized Gulf 
is included in the pre 








Spindletop, Texas, and Jennings, Louisiar 
liscovered—reserve, 255,000,000 bbl 








The British Shell Trading & Transport C ! 
tracts with J. M. Guffey Petroleum Co. to buy 4! 


million barrels of oil at 25 cents a barrel 
movement. At the time Shell was not in tl 
siness 
J. M. Guffey Petroleum Co. (later Gulf Refining 
Co.) started operating a small refinery at Port A 


thur, Tex., with Spindletop crude. Texas Petroleur 
Co. (later The Texas Co.) started building a smal 


plant at Port Arthur connected by pipe line to Spin 
iletop field 
First tanker leaves a Texas port Tanker “Atla 


Standard Oil Co.'s 
rude 


fleet loaded with Spindletoy 


Sour Lake, Texas, and Columbia, Texas 
liscovered—reserve, 250,000,000 bbl 


May 24—Volume I, Number 1 of The Oil Invest 
Journal published in Beaumont; later 
The Oil and Gas Journal 


became 





Refining plant completed on Gulf Coast by Georg: 
\. Burt at Beaumont, Tex. (Plant later became prop 
erty of Magnolia Petroleum Co.) 


Literary Digest, outstanding national publication 
ays, “The horseless carriage is at present a luxury 
and although the price will fall in the future, it wil 
never come into common use as the picycle.” 

Markets for Fuel oil expanding. The Souther: 
Pacific and the Santa Fe railroads convert from coa 
to oil. Sugar refineries and rice plantations in Loui 
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iana install oil burn 
became popular 


Oklahoma's first co! ercial 1 well went 
production in August. It wa ‘udahy Oil Co 
1 Nellie Johnstone, located ir irtlesville-Dewey 
field, Washington County 

Gun perforating used 
n Texas 


Guffey & Galey const: 
ll in Osage Nation t 


Impact of Texas crude d 
ents. France, Japan, and Sx 
tary and industrial observers 
vanding fields. An English « 


Spindletop and other early fields brought scenes like this in 
in Saratoga field 


the Gulf Coast area 


Oil begins to attract 


irce of tax revenu 
tap the petroleun 


Prairie Oil & Ga 
ne for crude oil 
ds with the Star 
lesha, Kans do, Louisiana, and Glenn pool, Indian Te 
tory, fields discovered—reserve, 500,000,000 bbl 
Fore ign markets | ol i wor ! 
lds and refinerie Oil & Gas Co. builds pipe line from Glen 
ents totaling 8,989,027 system in Kansas connecting to refinery 
1a, Kans 


Legislature enacts law fixing the rates for 
il through pipe lines. Texas imposes it 
1 per cent on crude oil, 2 per cent on 


cts, and 2 per cent on pipe-line flow 


Prairie Oil & Gas C nstructs 6-in. line fron 
Bartlesville field in Indian Territory to Caney, Kan 
Special Act of Congress i ec 

yuugh Indian Territe 


1 ¢ 


juired to lay the pips 


Eastern gas mer ite! illow eastern Kansa 
fields, const: 


transmission line anical equipment fot 
erve local ma 


in the Southwest 


ixing drilling 


Avant, Oklahoma, and Humt 


Gulf Pipe Line Co. sterts bui 
red—reserve. 270.000.000 bt 


< lding a 6-in. pipe 
Glenn pool in Indian Territory to Port 


\l r, Tex., refinery. Completed following vear 
Standard Oil C a 500 ; mim 


Kansas City to its Whiting efi v—first <lahon Natural Gas Co. formed to bring ga 
Southwest crude o fror ‘leveland, Okla., to Oklahoma City; founda 


Are you old enough to remember when Dobbin and his driver got off to the side of the road when a horseless carriage 
approached? 
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of Okiah 


tate lines 


Eight refineries built in Kansas, three in Okla 
homa, and one each in Texas and Louisiana 


Natural Gas Department, American Gas Ass . 
: . Refineries began using continuous method 
iation (originally known as Natural Gas Associa : 
: crude-oil distillation. Previously batch method 
tion of America) organized with headquarters 1! 
Kansas City 


ommon use 


First large-diameter, long-distance natural-ga 
Congress passes the Hepburn Act on June 29 pri transmission pipe line in Texas was constructed by 
viding for federal regulation of pipe lines as con Lone Star Gas Co. It was a 130-mile, 16-in. line fron 
mon carriers. Louisiana passes a law declaring pip¢ the Petrolia field to Fort Worth and Dallas 
nes common carriers 
Vinton, Louisiana, field discovered—reserve 
000,000 bbl 


The Texas Co. builds its fourth refinery in Sout! 
vest, located at Tulsa 


The Oil Investor's Journal acquired by Petroleu: 
Publishing Co. April 20. Name changed to The Oi 
ind Gas Journal, public ition office moved to Tul 
The Texas Co. completed 8-in. pipe line fror nlarged and published weekly 
Glenn pool, Indian Territory, to Port Arthur, Tex 
efinery New fields of science are appearing in the 
lustry, which are producing the petroleum engine 
Monroe gas field discovered near Sterlington in ind the petroleum chemist 
Northeast Louisiana, a forerunner of major reserve 
irly development attracted carbon-black produce1 
to Southwest 


Texas gets its first important supply 


is from Petrolia in the north area 


the 


In February, Humble Oil Co., predecessor of 
present Humble Oil & Refining Co., which became 


argest domestic crude producer, was chartered in 
Texas 


Gulf Refining Co. carried out the nation 


Southern Gas Association organize yver-water drilling operation in Caddo Lake 


present headquarters in Dallas siana 

Seven small natural-gasoline plants operating 
n Glenn pool, Oklahoma, with combined output 
2,000 gal. daily 


Goose Creek, Texas, field discovered 
125,000,000 bbl 


The Texas Co. completes Dallas refinery. First re 
finery outside Gulf Coast in Texas since Spindletop 


The Texas Co. completed its 8-in. pipe line from 


Caddo, La., to Port Arthur, Tex 


Gulf Oil Corp. constructs a refinery at Fort Worth 





16—Journal begins publishing weekly 
on curr drilling and production 


D. W. Franchot, et al., built first ‘‘casing-head” 
gasoline plant of Southwest at Kiefer, Okla. in 
Glenn pool, Oklahoma. Plant had output of f 
hundred gallons weekly 


Oklahoma Pipe Line Co. in Oklahoma, Prairie 
& Gas Co. in Arkansas, and Standard Oil Co. of 
Louisiana in Louisiana complete pipe-line connec 
tion from Glenn pool, Oklahoma, to Baton Rouge 
La., refinery of Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 


U. S. Geological Survey recommends that sur 
plus natural gas be stored in underground reserves 
reports national consumption for 1907 was 404 billion 
cubie feet, and forecasts early decline in supply 


Lone Star Gas Co. lays 16-in. pipe line to bring This was the last of the horse-drawn delivery wagons used 
natural gas from Petrolia, Tex., to Fort Worth and by Magnolia Petroleum Co. in the expansion of its marketing 
Dallas, a distance of 110 miles operations previous to 1910. 
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in every state, “something never before attempted by 
any publication.” 

K.M.A., Texas, field discovered—reserve, 180,000 
000 bbl 

Electra pool was discovered January 17 with 
50-bbl. well. 


a 


Roxana Petroleum Co. of Oklahoma, a membe 
{ the Royal Dutch-Shell Group, was organized on 
October 1 to operate producing properties in Okla 
homa. 


Formal petroleum education was introduced in 
the Southwest when Missouri School of Mines of 
fered a course in petroleum geology. 


Western Petroleum Refiners Association organ 
zed in November. Present headquarters in Tulsa 


Cushing, Oklahoma; 
Mexia, Texas, 
000 bbl 


Burkburnett, 
fields discovered 


Texas, and 
reserve, 718,000, 


The U. S. Navy announces it will gradually con 
vert the fleet to fuel oil, widening market for South 
west’s low-gravity crude oils 


Journal begins regular coverage of refining a 
tivity, noting that the industry is entering an era 
of many small refineries. 


Journal defines “Mid-Continent” as Kansas, Okla 
homa, Texas Panhandle, and Caddo district of Lou 
isiana; definition accepted by government and in- 
dustry. Later extended to include all of Southwest 
except Gulf Coast 


Electric power used for 


oil-well pumping in the 
Gulf Coast area 


Engineers of the newly organized petroleum di- 
vision of U. S. Bureau of Mines were assigned to 
Cushing, Oklahoma, field to study drilling problems 


Journal carries big picture story February 13 on 
mechanization of agriculture, urging the industry t 
promote the new farm market 


Subsurface - geologic 
prospecting for oil. 


methods introduced int 


Journal article in April 3 issue on “bottled gas 
first calls industry’s attention to the possibilities ot 
L.P.G 


Cities Service Co. absorbed three independent 
Kansas gas companies 

Water flooding of old wells to build pressure 
comes new oil-field technique 


Healdton, Oklahoma, field discovered reserve 
245,000,000 bbl. 


Gasoline for motor cars has become so urgent that 
major oil companies are turning down orders fo! 
fuel oil to reserve a refining supply. This market 
from motorists is starting a program of small-refin 
ery construction. 


Petroleum geology is established with arrival of 
E. W. McCrary in Tulsa to organize the geological 
staff for Guffey & Gillespie. 


Crude oil bringing 88 cents per barrel in Okla 
homa, with natural gasoline selling at 10 to 12 cents 
per gallon. 


Roy M. Johnson, Ardmore, Okla., leads in devel 
opment of Healdton field. Prairie Oil & Gas Co 
opens gusher in Cushing field at 2,600 ft. 


Journal in November 19 issue declares the science 
of geology is replacing guesswork in finding oil. 
Geologists later testified this article changed the 
standing of petroleum geologists. 


Standard Oil Co. of Kansas started operating the 
first of 40 Burton cracking stills at its Neodesha, 





This is how Glenn pool dev 
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t in Oklah 


looked in 1914. (U.S.G.S. photo). 
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Discovery well of the El Dorado, Kansas, field. 
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tion method in natu 1 F< 
method in operation at a few yuth stern pl the Bu 
lespite suit 


ywwler’s Folly,” a 2,200-bbl. gusher, touche 
irkburnett field boom on July 29 


Hull, Texas, field discovered — reserve, 150,000 
Phillips Petroleum Co. incorporated by Frank and 000 bb! 

E. Phillips at Bartlesville, Okla. The two broth 

had been active as independent operators fo! Journal editorial insists, in December 6 issue, that 
ral years previously the new ideas of conservation, requiring agreements 
mong competitors, must not be classed as an illegal 
Mid-Continent Oil and Ga ( ! nize estraint of busines 

ctober 13 with headquarte1 1 Tuls 


Geologists in Texas recommend drilling offshore, 
Fifty-six refineri mostl kimn t f 


Ss ystly 


n C ! I here they report indications of oil structures 
inder 3,000 bbl. daily capacity, buil ithwes 


Mid-Continent and Gulf refiners ordered by the 
W Department to produce toluene, benzene, and 
ther products needed for explosives. First comme 
_— : : itput of toluene produced in April 
Oo! ) t j I i | 


Cement, Oklahoma, and Velma 
red erve 205.000.000 bbl 
Roxana Petroleum 


pipe line from Heald 


efinery 


‘ 


Pipe lines i Texas 
ind the legislature place 


f Railroad Commissior 


ond coring rig used at Sawyer, Okla 


Shaffer Oil & Refining Co., predecessor of Deep 
Rock Oil Corp., organized to take over properties of 
C. B. Shaffer & Associates. Shaffer was discovere1 
f Cushing field in 1912 


Journal, in January 3 isst predicts that some Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association, Texas 
lay oil will be produced I quantities fron Division, organized with headquarters at Dalla 
veneath the waters of the Gulf of Mexico 

Hugoton gas field, world’s largest dry-gas 


; — . : = 
Core drill brought to So ve, discovered near Liberal, Kans 


surface structures 


Hewitt, Oklahom: field discovered 
First Panhandle natural gas wa \ i in 130,000,000 bbl 
Potter County, Texas, in Decembe1 
West Texas gets its first refinery at 
One hundred and forty-five Ing built by Rio Grande Oil Co 
in Oklahoma and Kansas at clos« al 


of 


U. S. Bureau of Mines establishes petroleum ex 


Surface geology gains important recognition when perimental station at Bartlesville, Okla 


L. H. Cullom brings in well under direction of Ge 
ologist W. E. Wrather, opening Breckenridge. Texa David White, 


chief of U. S. Geological Survey, 
field 


rns Southwest producers to conserve crude sup 


Wild promotion, local stock exchanges, curb brokers were part of this Wichita Falls, Tex., boom following discovery 
by Burkburnett field. This type of stock selling ended with this period. 


of near- 
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I t battery of Holmes-Mank 
») Operation at the Port Arthu 
Co. on February 8 


acKking 


refine 


var collapse in crude-oil and refinery n 


esulted in 


| Micropaleontology tilized elatior 
| exploration 
Oklahor t i tise ered est 
bbl 


Burbank 
$0 000.000 


organized with headquarters in Tulsa 


Dr. J. C. Karche and Dr. W. P. Haseman « 


ne from Jacksboro to Mexia, Tex 


Federal 
nal’s drilling 


Trade Commiss the 


Statistics as 


ion recognizes 


l ] 


demand a tariff 
from Mexic« 


Southwestern producers 
to curtail the flood of crude 


on 


Operators made a unit agreement to curtail 


shutdown of a number of refinerie 
the Southwest, most of which had been |} 
ng war boom 


First acetylene ling on pipe lines performe 
Noah E. Wagner, Prairie Pipe Line Co., on 15 
in ne from Bartlesville to Ramona, Okl 
Journal edito predicts that some day indu 
trial power may be obtained from the energy 
n splitting aton 
Encouraging refinery production to meet gas« 
ne demand, Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) offet outl 
est refiners the right t e Burton icking proc 
th royalty 
Natural Gasoline Association of America (orig! 
illy Association of Natural Gasoline Manufactu 


ct first successful seismic reflections in Oklahon 

Haynesville, Louisiana; Tonkawa, Oklahoma, an 
Luling-Branyon, Texa fields discovered reserve 
373,000,000 bbl 

Prairie Pipe Line C welds 140-mile 8-in. pipé 


Jour 
authoritative legal evidence 


01 


method in gasoline-plant operation. Decision brought 


headquarters in Dallas 


ina-Arkansas 


ind marketing 


department and Washington and 
New York bureaus iys the industry is growing 
tronger but needs to protect itself against outside 
nterference 
J nal start pictorial sect 
Me e Refining ( nstalls the first U.OP 
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ipid conversion from compression to 
bsorption method in Southwest 
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Present 


Institute of 
organized 
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nd Metallurgical 


Mid-Continent 
Div 


Oil and Gas Association, Louisi 
rganized with headquarters 


ision 


Shreveport 





Smackover, 
0,000,000 bbl 
Hugoton natural-g field in 
December 





Journal editorial call 
nd promote practical home burner t pen ne 
rket for surplus fuel oil 
Gravity scale of crude prices 
Viid-Continent 


end Jour 


Reviewing the year, in its year 
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Experimental Dubbs thermal cracking unit at Independence. 


Kans., in 1919. 
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Kans 
500-bb! 


refinery. The installation consisted of four 
units 


The American Petroleum Institute inaugurated 
its standardization program for oil-field equipment 
through its Southwest division 


Sholem Alechem, Oklahoma; 
ell, Texas, fields discovered 


Big Lake and Pow 
reserve, 368,000,000 bbl 


First export cal f natural gasoline left the 
Gulf Coast 


LaFollette committee of Senate says oil industry 
is controlled by Standard Oil Co. and unless the 
Government regulates the industry gasoline will 
soon reach $1 a gallon. 


Journal begins weekly series of editorials call- 
ing for united action by the industry in combating 
political attacks and public ignorance and in work- 
ing out some method to prorate crude and keep out- 
put in line with market demand 


Magnolia Petroleum Co.’s natural-gas line is ex- 
tended from Northwest Louisiana to Beaumont and 
Port Arthur, Tex 


The refining industry is startled when General 
Motors Corp. introduces tetraethyl lead, offering it 
on a royalty basis 


Texas grants first permit for carbon-black plant 
to J. W. Hassel & Associates in Stephens County 


Wewoka pool in Seminole County, Oklahoma, 
opened by R. H. Smith 


Activity begins in San Juan basin of New Mex 
ico, with development of a natural-gas well near 
Artesia 


Western Kansas gets first development in Fair 
port field, 125 miles from nearest drilling. 


Pure Oil Co. builds new refinery at Nederlands, 
Tex., around three 3,500-bbl. pipe-still distillation 
units for processing crude oil. Largest of their type 
installed up to that time. Twenty-six Cross crack 
ing units and eight 1,000-bbl. shell stills included in 


Journal says the LaFollette and Teapot Dome 
investigations have thrown oil into politics and so 
inflamed the public that the future of the industry 
is in danger 


National Oil Scouts and Landmen’s Association 
organized with headquarters in Austin. 


Magnetometer brought to the Southwest for map- 
ping structures. 


Photogeology employed in prospecting princi- 
pally as an auxiliary aid to surface geology. 


Gulf Oil Corp. discovers Orchard, Texas, salt 
dome with refraction seismograph; technique prin- 
cipally for reconnaissance 


“The Oil Industry’s Answer,” 68-page special 
section in the Journal, is first published description 
for laymen of the oil industry and how it operates 
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Reprinted as a popular booklet, 120,000 copies are 
distributed by the industry and used in defense 
against political attacks, becoming oil’s first gen- 
eral campaign of public relations. 


Torsion-balance method proves successful in lo- 
cating shallow salt domes in Gulf Coast province 


Earlsboro, Oklahoma, field discovered - 
140,000,000 bbl. 


reserve, 


First natural-gasoline 
built at Big Lake 


plant in West Texas was 


Roxana Petroleum Corp. completes new refinery 
at Arkansas City, Kans., having a daily capacity of 
14,500 bbl 


Barnsdall Refining Co. installs Gray vapor-phase 
treating unit at its Barnsdall, Okla., refinery. 


Topping and cracking in one operation intro- 
duced in processing crude from Healdton field 


Recycling of natural gas is an 
Osage field, Oklahoma 


innovation of 


First units of the Jenkins cracking process in 
Southwest installed in E] Dorado, Kans., refinery by 
Skelly Oil Co. 


Core analysis extensively used to determine the 
oil content of reservoirs. 


Development of most of the directional-survey- 
ing instruments under way. 


McCamey, Texas, field discovered—reserve, 125,- 
000,000 bbl 


Panhandle field of Texas becomes the world’s 
largest gas field. 


With heavy crude from flush Smackover field 
threatening to depress all oil prices, Journal points 
out that light crude is the key to the market and its 
output is declining. Begins segregating statistics on 


Col. E. H. Humphreys and General John J. Pershing visit 
Mexia field in 1922. Humphreys drilled the discovery well. 
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liscovered, the largest number of any single year in 
the history of the Southwest. They were: Bowlegs 
ind Seminole City, Oklahoma, fields; and Badger 
“4 3orger-Pantex, Finley, Hendrick, Howard-Glasscock 
McElroy, Pampa, and Yates and Smith, Texas, fields 


















Rotary well log developed as a correlation aid 





Phillips Petroleum Co. begins commercial } 
luction of liquefied petroleum gases 


















Lead in natural-gas production shifts from east 
rn states to the Southwest 
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— Automatic controls in drilling rotary well ! 
First aviation refueling truck of Phillips Petroleum Co. at troduced in Mid-Continent field 
Wichita, Kans., in 1927. = 4 
Spindletop field production again leads in Tex 
yutput 










High-strength welded line pipe makes “big incl 




























technique pipe-line projects practicable in long-distance trar 
mission of natural gas 
Aerial photographic survey ire now being en 
ployed in oil exploration Little River and St. Louis, Oklahoma, fields 
red—reserve, 325,000,000 bbl 
Refineris start making petroleun leoh« ir 
mmmer¢ quantities The first privately owned helium plant is « 
tructed in Dexter, Kans 
First high-tensile-strength large-diameter natu! 
is-transmission pipe line constructed in the Sout! 
est for Dixie Gulf Gas Co. in Louisiana 
sig Lake field becomes first field in West Texa 
to be electrified. Adoption of electric power occu 
Mechanic irilling rig being introduced fo vith completion of large generating plant by Pec 
i servicing unit Valley Power & Light Co 
Natural Gasoline Association of Americ naug Cities Service Co. constructs 250-mile g ply 
te ‘ arch work ¢ r fuel propert ine from Panhandle field to Wichita 
Dr. G. G. Brown, Unive t n « 





Panhandle outlets for natural gas } vide 1,401 
le of trunk lines costing approximatel $50 
Ten n fields wit eserve of 2,425.000,000 bbl 000,000 








The Journal photographer took this picture of A.P.I. directors in the middle twenties: Walter M. Teagle, Standard Oil Co. 

N. ].); H. C. Wiess, Humble Oil & Refining Co.; L. E. Phillips, Phillips Petroleum Co.; J. C. Donnell. Ohio Oil Co.:; Amon 

Carter, independent operator and publisher: W. N. Davis, independent operator: W. S. Farish, Humble Oil & Refining Co 

E. B. Prizer. Vacuum Oil Co.; Amos L. Beaty, The Texas Co.; Frank Phillips. Phillips Petroleum Co.; W. G. Skelly, Skelly Oil 
Co.; K. R. Kingsbury. Standard Oil Co., of California 
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Some HORTON’ Firsts since Spindletop 
that made oil a better industry 


nt Ottice 


Economical storage of gasoline and 
crude oil took a big step forward 
when we started building this roof. 
\s the view at the left shows, it floats 
directly on the liquid. There is no 


an airwapor mixture to forn 


Vhe elimination of the air-vapor 
ure reduces the fire hazard and 


ration losses. It also cuts down 


corrosion on the inside of the tank. 
Thus the Horton Floating Root 


n ns sater, more economical stor ive. 


atelacelily -lal-ta-) ~ 
lA 
ntroduction 


tanks had 


mixtures 


highly volatile 
ilso needs only one 


} 


tallar ’ ] 
Linstallation and 


Hortonspheroid 


Prior to the development of the Hortonspheroid, the stor 
age of natural gasoline was limited to pressure tanks of 
relatively small capacity. ‘The Hortonspheroid not only 
solved this volume problem but it also lowered the storage 
cost per barrel—for it requires only one set of fittings per 
installation, it utilizes steel more efficiently and, like the 
Hortonsphere, it requires less ground space for a given vol 


Ine of storave. 


Literature Available 


Yo yet more details about any tank shown on this page b) 
veriting our nearest office. We also build the Vapordome and Lifter 
Roots for tanks used for standing storage of volatile liquids. Write 


ictatis on them, too. 


Plans in Bik Mi.vxGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY and GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Atlanta, 3 2154 Healey Bldg Detroit, 26 1514 Lafayette Bldg Salt Lake City, 4 es 
Birmingham 536 North 50th St Houston, 2 9 National Standard Bldg San Francisco 554200 Bush St 
Boston, 10 l Devonshire St Los Angeles, 17 3 General Petroleum Bldg Seattle, 1 1325 
Chicago, 4 1 ormick Bldg New York, 6 3347-165 Broadway Bldg Tulsa, 3 
Cleveland, 15 2204 Guildhall Bldg Philadelphia, 3__ 16151700 Walnut Street Bldg Washington 6, D. ¢ 

REPRESENTATIVES AND LICENSEES 
Horton Steel Works, Limited, Fort Erie, Ontario, Canada Comprimo N.V 
Ateliers et Chantiers de la Seine Maritime, Paris, France Compagnia Tecnica Industrie Petroli, Rome, Italy 
Constructions Metalliques de Provence, Arles-sur-Rhone, France Whessoe, Limited, Darlington, England 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Company, Ltd., Apartado 1348, Caracas, Venezuela Motherwell Bridge & Engineering Company 
Sociedade Chibridge de Construcoes Ltda., Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


t 17th South St 


Henry 
1606 Hunt 
1139 Cafritz Bldg 


Amsterdam ©, Netherlands 


Limited, Motherwell, Scotland 
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Everybody who was in the drilling business 
before 1935 will remember the troubles they used 
to have with leaky, bulky rotary hose couplings. 
Then, in 1935, Goodall Rubber Company orig- 
inated the idea of the Barney Coupling . . . the 
first and only built-in rotary hose coupling that 
is stronger than the hose itself . . . the first and 
only rotary hose coupling which kept pace with 
new demands brought up by higher pressures and 
deeper drilling. Thus, Goodall gave the oil in- 
dustry its first one-piece, leak-proof coupling . . . 
its first full flow coupling that was completely 
fool-proof. This Goodall development has proved 
to be the greatest single development that has 
ever happened in rotary hose manufacture. 
Goodall has continued to make improvements on 
the rotary hose body that match the performance 
of Barney Couplings. Today, Goodall Long-Life 

. with the built-in Barney Coupling . . . is the 


strongest, most flexible, most perfectly balanced 
rotary hose money can buy.. And it is still the 
only rotary hose on the market in which 
the original built-in coupling can be reset to 
make damaged hose as good as new. Re- 
member these facts when you buy your next 
rotary hose. 


GOODALL RUBBER CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
GOODALL RUBBER COMPANY OF TEXAS: Houston. Texas 
ay RUBBER COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA: San Francisco. 
os Angeles. Seattle. Sait Lake City. 
Goobaut RUBBER COMPANY: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. 
em. aul. 
Goodall Rubber Company. Trenton, 


DISTRIBUTORS. Texas and pee Pater eo it Field Material Co.; 
Wilson Supply Co. Oklahoma — Iverson Supply Co 


VUUALL 


HAS BEEN FIRST WITH 
EVERY WORTHWHILE 
ROTARY HOSE 
DEVELOPMENT! 
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Association or- 


in Tulsa 


Gasoline Supply Men's 
May, with headquarters 


Natural 


ganized in 
, fields; Oklahoma 
to La Gloria, and 


red 2,- 


Mexict 
Dulce 


discove 


Eunice and Hobbs, New 
City, Oklahoma, and Agua 
Darst Creek, Texas, fields 
312,000,000 bbl 


reserve, 


gas estab 
carrying 
of 22-in 


natural 
Southwest, 
340 miles 


for 
record for 
through 


Amarillo-Denver artery 
lishes new pipe-ling 
100,000,000 cu. ft. daily 
pipe 

joints, elec- 


Texas Pipe Line Co. introduces 60-ft 
and airplane 


arc welding, factory-wrapped pipe, 
surveys in its Southwest construction 


tric 


Panhandle 


extends its 20-in 
Kansas City, 


from Wichita to 


Co 
line 


Cities Se 
transmission 


rvice 


Mo 

El Paso Natural Gas Co 
gas from Lea County, New Mexico 
El] Paso area; builds 208-mile line with delivery ca- 
of 36,000,000 cu. ft. per day 


is organized to transport 
gas fields, to the 


pacity 
refining center, 
construction, 


distinct 
unde1 


Texas becomes a 


West 
plants operating and 5 


with 21 

Oklahoma City field discovery revises accepted 
geological ideas regarding Central Oklahoma 
derricks are in- 


substructures for drilling 


in the Southwest 


Steel 
troduced 


nation’s largest producer of 


held since 


becomes the 
position it 


Texas 


ude oil—a has 


cl 


Petroleum Association of America 


Independent 
with headquarters in Tulsa 


organized in June 


Ward, N.- 


and Van and 
650,000,000 


reserve, 


Mexico, 
discovered 


New 
fields 


Vacuum, 
Estes, Texas, 
bbl 

Electrical logging brought to Southwest by Matz 
cel and Conrad Schlumberger 


the 
in 


First underground gas-storage project in 


Southwest commenced by Cities Service Gas Co 
eastern Kansas 


Unit operation undertaken in Van pool, Van Zandt 


County, Texas, as nation’s first major unitization 
project 
Electric logs were run in Oklahoma wells in one 


of the first applications of this technique 
cost- 


West Texas now has 5,500 miles of pipe line, 
ing $150,000,000—considered a new record for any 
oil area 
at 


important oil well 


Mexico first 
at 4,106 ft 


which yields 9,720 bbl 


New gets 
Hobbs, 
nitroglycerine are 


Two thousand quarts of 
well 


ploded in Stephens County, Texas, 


Cylindrical ram-type blowout preventers with 


rubber packing elements in use in drilling operations 


United Gas Corp. organized as holding company 
from group of small independent Gulf Coast natural- 


gas firms. 

Biggest in the history of the Southwest in 
new reserves, the ultimate, including East Texas 
with 5,000,000,000 bbl., being 5,737,000,000 bbl. The 
North Cowden, East Texas, and 
and Rodessa (Arkansas-Louisiana- 


yeal 


discoveries were 
Keystone, Texas 
Texas) fields 
The “Wild Mary” Sudik well on March 26 made 
a roaring arrival in Oklahoma City field, defying 
control for 11 days, and attracting national attention 


First natural-gasoline plant on Gulf Coast built 


Henry L. Doherty, founder and head of Cities Service Co., opens International Petroleum Exposition and Congress in Tulsa in 
1930. To right of Doherty is E. B. Reeser, president, Barnsdall Oil Co., and seated immediately back of Doherty is W. G. 
Skelly: to Skelly’s left is Secretary of the Interior Lamont. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 
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at Raccoon Bend, Austin Co 
sand-repressuring project of 
Co 


with 
Refining 


inty, in connection 
Humble Oil & 


Texas-to-Chicago natural-gas pipe line laid by 
Cities Service Co. et al. Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line 








Co. lets contract for 1,250-mile natural-gas trunk 
line from Panhandle field to Indianapolis. Ajax Pipe 
Line Co. starts twin 10-in. crude-oil pipe lines from 
Glenn pool to Wood River, Ill. Gulf Pipe Line Co 
builds trunk line from Glenn pool to Dublin, Ind 


itlets t 


reaching Ohio and Pennsylvania 

Phillips Pi; Line Ce tarts 8-in. gasoline pipe 
line from Borge Tex., to St. Louis. Great Lakes 
Pipe Line Ce. starts 1,250-mile 8-in. pipe line nortl 


from Oklahoma Kan refineries 


organized with ca} 


Gas Co., United Light & Rai 


ys ( North American Light & P er Co 
As a result of depression, oil companie ire be 
ming greatly interested in portable nda unitize 
irilling equipment 
Wat ! N 
( I 3) 
Sili Kar I Loulsiar 
Elect Refug é nd Thompson, Te 
red eser\ 1.455.000.000 bt 
G r M t t A t 
it est lrilling in Oklahoma (¢ nt 
G S n e! I t I t 





Wild Mary Sudik well in Oklahoma City field attracted na 
tion-wide attention before it was brought under control in 1931. 
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( 


I 


i 


( 


completes its 


l 


Ymaha market in July, using new 
sakes Pipe Line Co 


facilities of Great 


Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. is 
ng operations of Dixie Oil Co 


organized by 
and other 


combin 
concerns 


Natural gas from Panhandle of 
*hicago, as Natural Gas Pipe Line 
24-in. high-pressure 


Texas reaches 
Co. of America 
gas-transmission 
ine 


Northern 


26-in 


Natural 
line to Minneapolis 


1,200-mile 


Paul from Hugi 


Gas Co. completes 
and St 


ton field 


Texas Railroad Commission order freeing 
iatural gasoline from burdensome shipping rates 


Issues 


Synthetic rubber from petroleum is advocated by 
efinery chemists 

he first submersible drilling barge wa place 

yperation in September in Garden Island Bx 
field, Plaquemines Parish, Louisiana 

Foster. Tex f j ed 125,00 
0 Dt 

Mergse f Sinclair Oil C nd P Oil & 
r ( gets unde Vay 

fk t well is successfully treated with icid int 
Southwest, on Ackers ranch near Breckenridge, Tex 
*roduction increased 10-fold afte treatment 


transmission lir n ope 

n 

Unitized draw work r ing 

in Conroe field, Texas 

Improved Gyro cracking process introduced t 
e Southwest, whicl fine iim produces 95 
tane gasoline 

Texas makes violatior f its _ n de 
ony, enforcing curtailment in East Texas fie 

<TR 
k 

Petroleum Equipment S ippliers Associat 
inized with headquarters in Houston 

Fitts, Oklahoma, and Greta, Texas, field isc 
ed—reserve, 220,000,000 bb! 

The King ranch of 1,153,000 acre east 
fumble Oil & Refining Co 

Coubrough process enabling thwest refiners t 


ybtain larger lubricating yields 

Several refiners enter solvent market with ps 
troleum naphthas 

Oklahoma passes new conservation law for pet 
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leum industry, succeeding the law invalidated by 
United States Supreme Court in 1932 


New Oklahoma fields include Crescent, Keokuk 
Falls, Fitts-Graben 


Monument, New Mexico, and Goldsmith, Hast- 
ings, Old Ocean and Tom O’Connor, Texas, fields 
liscovered—reserve, 1,720,000,000 bbl. 


Vocational-training classes in drilling practices 
ire sponsored by the Petroleum Division, American 
Petroleum Institute 


Cores becoming widely used in Southwest to plan 
vater-flood projects of old fields 


Conroe field is definitely established as a major 
producing pool on the Gulf Coast 


Interstate Oil 


Compact Commission organized 
September 


12 with headquarters in Oklahoma City 


Lafitte, Louisiana, and Anahuac, 
liscovered—reserve, 390,000,000 bbl 


Texas, fields 


U. S. Supreme Court holds National Recovery Act 
unconstitutional in May 

Polyforming gains in importance. Pan American 
Refining Corp. awards contract for 2,000-bbl. unit at 
Texas City, Tex 


Talco, and Wasson, Texas 


Slaughter-Levelland 
f reserve, 1,480,000,000 bbl 


fields discovered 


Carthage gas field discovered in Panola County, 
Texas, forerunner of one of the nation’s largest nat- 


iral-gas reserves 


Glycerin, a basic cor odity of 


trade and in 


dustry, may now be manufactured from petroleum 
n large quantities and at a cost below the present 
market, Shell Development Co. official predicts 


Gulf Oil Corp. employs furfural as selective sol- 
vent in new unit at Port Arthur, Tex., refinery; new 
solvent-dewaxing process, using methyl-ethyl-ketone 
ind benzol, also begins operation at plant 


Project started to extract propane, butane, and 
natural gasoline in East Texas area and deliver them 
by pipe line to Humble Oil & Refining Co.’s Bay- 
town, Tex., refinery 


First year in which a greater volume of cracked 


gasoline has been manufactured than straightrun 
gasoline. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


Seeligson field in South Texas discovered. This is 
part of a general area which ranks as one of the 
largest oil and gas condensate reserves 


Seminole-San Angelo and Webster, Texas, fields 
discovered—reserve, 630,000,000 bbl 


Continental Oil Co. runs 11,975 ft. of 5-in. cas- 
ing, adds another record in drilling of its 1 Herbert, 
wildcat test on Abbeyville Prospect in Vermilion 
Parish, Louisiana 


Longest and heaviest string of 75%-in. casing eve! 
run is successfully cemented by Continental Oil Co 
in Abbeville field, Vermilion Parish, Louisiana 
String was landed on bottom at 11,342 ft. in record 
time of 14 hours 


Production goes deeper, with Harrison & Aber 
crombie completing 3 Bernard River at depth of 
approximately 10,300 ft. in Old Ocean field, making 
it first field in Gulf Coast to secure production be- 
low 10,000 ft. 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. completes 1 Ellen 
der in Louisiana at depth of approximately 11,625 
ft., becoming first producing oil well below 10,000 
ft. in that state 


Polymerization of refinery gases in manufacture 
of gasoline gaining momentum. Phillips Petroleum 
Co. operating 3,500 bbl. per day poly plant at Borger, 
Tex., using unitary thermal process 


First application of plastics to a well for the pur 
pose of reducing the water-oil ratio was made in 
todessa field, Marion County, Texas 


First offshore well of Creole field. Superior Oil 
Co. and Pure Oil Co. drilled over a mile out in Gulf 
of Mexico at a point southeast of Cameron, La., in 
water approximately 13 ft. deep 


Corpus Christi Corp. in Nueces County, Texas, 
ind Seaboard Oil Co. (Del.) at Long Lake in Cayuga 
field, East Texas, started operating the first cycling 
plants 


Magnolia, Arkansas, and Katy and West Ranch, 
Texas, fields discovered—reserve, 430,000,000 bbl. 


Passing the record held by Gulf Oil Corp.’s 103 
McElroy in Upton County, Texas, which drilled to 
12.786 ft., Union Producing Co. 1 Minnine Brown in 
Agua Dulce field, Neuces County, has become Texas’ 
deepest test—with total depth of 12,990 ft 


First selective polymerization plant (U.O.P.) is 
placed on stream by Gulf Oil Corp. at Port Arthur, 
Tex., refinery. Unit designed for capacity of 1,862 
bbl. butane-butene fraction, separated from crack 
ing-still gases in independent fractionating and col- 
lecting system 


Shell Oil Co 
sas City, Kans 


shuts down and dismantles Arkan 
refinery built in 1924 because it did 
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not fit into company’s marketing plans. At same 
time company Deer Creek, Tex., and New Orleans 
refinerik teadily expanded 





Commercial “mud acid” service was established 
in the Texas and Louisiana Gulf Coast area 
















Magnolia Petroleum Co. started operating the 
first Houdry catalytic cracking process of fixed-bed 
type at Beaumont, Tex., refinery 
















































First instances where contractors assume risk of 
drilling wells under contract to 12,000 ft 


Trapp, Kansas, and Tinsley, Mississippi, fields 
discovered—reserve, 365,000,000 bbl. First field in 
Mississippi 


First use of hydraulic torque converter on drill- 
ing rigs. Purpose is to provide flexibility approach- 
ing that of the steam rig without sacrificing fuel 
economy 





First commercial gamma-ray well-logging service 
performed on a well in Polo field, Oklahoma 


American Association of Oilwell Drilling Con 
tractors organized in November at Dallas 


Erath, Louisiana, and Hawkins, Texas, fields dis 
covered iltimate reserve, 625,000,000 bb! 


First hydroforming unit for catalytic reforming of 
heavy naphtha installed at Pan American Refining 
Corp.’s Texas City, Tex., plant 


Seismograph Service Corp. develops radioactivity 
well-logging method, consisting of gamma-ray-sur- 
veying instrument containing gamma-ray detector 
amplifier, and equipment for transmitting indica- 
tions over a cable 


Petroleum may soon become major rubber source 
new process by which butyl rubber is made from 
oil is announced 





First automatically stabilized airborne magne- 
tometer flown in the United States 


First shipment of nitrate-grade toluene made from 
Baytown Ordnance Works, owned by United States 
Government, and built by Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing Co 


Conservation at Cotton Valley field, Webster 
Parish, Louisiana, cited as outstanding example of 
unitized operation. Cycling plant uses 150,000,000 
cu. ft. of gas in initial operation 
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Wartime photograph of the 14,000-bbl.-daily fluid catalytic 

cracking unit operated by J. S. Abercrombie and Harrison 

Refining Corp. In 1947 WAA sold the 100-octane refinery. of 
which this unit was a part, to Alamo Refining Co. 


Powdered catalyst used in new cracking process 
Development of new continuous catalytic cracking 
process revealed by Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


Pooling of aviation-fuel facilities authorized; fed- 
eral direction of aviation-gasoline industry instituted 
by Office of Petroleum Coordinator, allocating steel 
for refinery construction. Current avgas production 
approximately 50,000 bbl. per day 


New Continental Oil Co. refinery at Lake Charles, 
La., sets record yield with 27 gal. of gasoline recov 
ered from each 42-gal. barrel of stabilized crude 





Esso Standard Oil Co. (Louisiana Division) in- 
stalled the first fluid catalytic cracking unit in the 
Southwest at its Baton Rouge refinery 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. granted permis 
sion to construct big-inch line from Texas to West 
Virginia. First major outlet from the Gulf Coast to 
the Atlantic seaboard states 


Fullerton, Texas, field discovered reserve 325,- 
000,000 bbl. 


Journal starts its “Engineering Fundamentals’ 


series 


Journal’s refinery number devoted to petroleum 
war products and petrochemistry in the Southwest 


Largest project of its kind undertaken to date, 
in volume of gas processed, is La Gloria Corp.'s 
pressure maintenance-hydrocarbon extraction plant 
in South Texas. Facilities are handling over 225,000 
M.c.f. of gas daily 
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All research and development of the ry 
Company has been devoted to the manufacture of | 
| composition cups to meet the varying conditions of 
| pumping oil. With the single purpose of delivering 
| the best product that research and science can pro- 
| duce, we pledge to our customers and the supply 
| stores that help us serve these customers that we will 
| never be satisfied with making anything but the best 
| cups possible 


Lusrikup COMPANY, INC. 


... to recognize that pumping condi- 
tions varied with depth of wells and 
types of fluid, necessitating soft. 

. ... to devote their entire activity ager pan for particular 
exclusively to the manufacture of , Z 
composition cups and cup-type 


packings for the oil industry! .-. to develop the reverse bevel seating cup and seat- 


ing assembly — now standard equipment with all lead- 
ing pump manufacturers! 


. . . to adopt composition cups to reciprocating pumps Subifup 


and furnish pressure seal pistons for converting them : hme 
from ring or packed type to cup type — and then im- VaLve Cups 
proved them further by making Type H Pressure Seal * Seat Cups 
Pistons, the newest and most improved design! * Seat Rincs 

+ JerkerKuPs 

¢ Pressure SEAL 


... to originate the now accepted method of pack- PISTONS 
aging valve cups (four matched cups to a box) to * Composition 


. or i . R 
assure their factory-condition receipt in the field! ° in 


3 °F S 
| | alte tea + 
‘Lame --. to introduce the new Fluid Seal Rod Packing which ’ 
| ee gives longer packing life, less rod wear and increased : 
F IB $ pump efficiency! 


| Weabo 
PY . . . to offer valve cups with a 45° bottom, designed with a ; 
fy & heavier side wall to give additional strength and 2~| 
longer wear, providing greater support at the heel to 
eliminate breakdown at the bottom of the cup! = 


= 
= 


== 
Integrity — Skill — Research 3 
STANDARD OF QUALITY ™ 


‘ e ° 
there’s a Subriwp for every service 


and service with every LUBRIKUP! 
— AT YOUR FAVORITE SUPPLY STORE — 
































ae) 
EXCLUSIVELY MANUFACTURING COMPOSITION CUPS FOR THE OIL INDUSTRY tt FF pts 
~_ << 
} 


— oil field representatives — 


1. G. BATDORFF R. L. MITCHELL W. M. CONNOR’ W. P. WOOD M. L. FRAZIER 
4248 Montair Ave 315 Bluebonnet Drive Box 4094, Walker Sta P. O. Box 1033 2913 Georgetown St 
Long Beach 8,Cal. Wichita Falls, Tex. Tulsa, Okla Kilgore, Tex Houston 5, Texas 
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Barker Creek dome in San Juan County, New 
Mexic discovered to initiate a major gas deve 


pment in the San Juan basin 

Golden Trend, Texas, field discovered—reserve 

0.000.000 bbl 

Fk t large-scale manufacture of acetic acid, acetic 
ride, acetone methanol, and formaldet 

gas begins at Celanese Corp. of Ame! 


ar Bishop, Tex 


lV de 





1 plant 


Shell Oil Co., Inc., places new allyl unit in oper 

n at its Houston refinery, first in the country for 
production of allyl chloride and the second plant 
to begin commercial production of allyl alcohol, used 
as intermediates for manufacture of drugs, plastics 
ind resins 


Government’s Big-Inch pipe lines converted t 
natural gas as an emergency measure to alleviate 
fuel shortage in Appalachian region. Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co. commences initial delivery of 50, 
000,000 cu. ft. of gas daily 





An airlift type Thermofor catalytic cracking unit in Mag 
nolia’s refinery at Beaumont, Tex., in 1951. This modified 
type of T.C.C. unit replaced earlier Houdry fixed-bed crack 

ors tn Hagualie’s plust. Texas Inde pe ndent Producers and Royalty Own 
ers Association organized March 15 with headquar 
ters in Austin. 


The “shaped charge was used in Texas wel 
completions to perforate pipe 





Oklahoma law requires compulsory unitization 


of oil and gas fields where operators holding at 
Gulf Oil Corp. started operating the first cat least 50 per cent of the field concur 
alytic cracking units of the T.C.C. type in the Soutl 
vest at its Port Arthur refinery Carter Oil Co. devises the “oil pool analyzer” t 
predict the production history of certain types of 
Cranfield, Mississippi, and West Edmond, Okl fields 25 years or more into the future 


yma, fields discovered—reserve, 250,000,000 bb! a 
El Paso Natural Gas Co. constructs a 26-in. line 


Gulf Oil Corp., Magnolia Petroleum C¢ Atlantic from the Permian basin to Blythe, Calif., to serve 
Refining Co., and Pure Oil Co. start cooperative outhern California 
oject to install record-size butadien lant at Port nm , 
- T t “ae agony: val Lion Oil Co. leases Ozark Ordnance Works at 
eche ex A h capacity f 11 g is § ” c 
Rc El Dorado, Ark., for production of ammonia fron 
ri € } } 
natural gas. Principal product is ammonium nitrate 
for fertilizer. Plant later purchased by Lion 








independe!l Nat G ASSOC thor Ame 
ganized in Januat vith original headquarters Texas Fastern Transmission Cory cequires the 
Oklahoma City, now Washington, D. ¢ Big and Little Big Inch crude oil and product pips 
nes from federal Government. Converts them inte 
Mid-Continent Oil nd Gas Associatior Missi natural-gas-transmission lines 
ippi-Alabama Division, organized Oct 27 wit 
headquart« n Jackson, M West Edmond became the first field to be unitize« 


nder Oklahoma compulsory unitization law 
Delhi-Big Creek, Louisiana; Heidelberg, Missis 
ppi, and T.X.L., Texas, fields discovered—reserve World’s first offshore producing well actually 
525.000,000 bbl it of sight of land (10-12 miles out) begins produc 
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tion November 17 conducted 


by Kerr-McGee Oil 


Offshore development 
Industries, Inc., et al 


discovered 


Elk City, Oklahon 
120,000,000 bb! 


First ocean-going propane tank ship is constructed 
y Warren Maritime Corp., which converts dry-cargo 
essel for transport of high-pressure propane 


Biggest Inch” gas line is opened from Permian 
asin of New Mexico to Santa Fe Springs, Calif 
Initial delivery of 26-30-in. line set at 175,000 M.c-f 
daily 


centrifugal compressors fol 
installed by Texas Eastern Trans 
Little Rock, Ark., marking revolu 
development in natural-gas movement 


First high-pre 
gas transmission 
mission Corp. at 


ssure 


onary 


peration by Hum 
control pipe 
labor-saving 


World’s most automatic rig in « 
ble Oil & Refining Co. features remote 
racker and power tongs and other 
levices 


Texas Gas Transmission Corp., of Owensboro, 
Ky., merged with Memphis Natural Gas Co. and 
Kentucky Natural Gas Corp., ce total of 
1,501 miles of pipe line 


mprising a 


E] Paso Natural Gas Co. constructed a 30-in. line 
parallel to its, 26-in. nat l-gas line to the West 
Coast 


1 and Matagorda coun 
August 1. This 
unit operation 


Old Ocean field of Brazo 
ties, Texas Gulf Coast, unitized on 
is the largest voluntary domestic 

Scurry reef ire Tex field 
serve, 1,080,000,000 


liscovere¢ 


bk 


World's first 
duction at Shell 


finery 


plant 
Deer 


synthetic-glycerin 


; start p 
Chemical Corp 


Park 1 


Jefferson Chemical Co.’s Port 
begins operation, producing ethylene 
ene oxide, and ethylene dichloride 


Neches, Tex., plant 
glycol, ethyl 


used for 


Jacket-type steel foundatic I 
well in the 


marsh operations in the dri 
Pointe-a-la-Hache field, Louisiana 

Pegasus, Texa eserve. 150 
000,000 bbl 


Independent Refiners Association of America o1 
ganized December 30 with headquarters in Houston 


Slaughter field, Texas, gasoline plant 
operation to recover 50,000 gal 
92,000 gal. per day of butanes, and 100,000 gal. pe 
day of debutanized gasoline while processing 90,000 


000 cu. ft. of gas per day 


goes 


Petrochemicals industry produces nearly 5 billior 
pounds of crude chemicals, with Texas and Loui 
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into 
per day of propane, 


to account for 85 
capacity 


liana Gulf Coast plants estin 
per cent of United States petrochemicals 


Largest gas-processing plant built to date begins 
operation in Carthage field of Panola County, Texas 
Operated by Carthage Corp., it is the largest plant 
built for delivery of dry natural gas for pipe-line 
transportation 


date is completed 
Lake Raccourci 
Producing depth 


Southwest’s deepest producer to 
by Humble Oil & Refining Co. in 
field, Lafourche Parish, Louisiana 
14,434-67 ft. 


driven gas pipe 
on Mississippi 
Monroe, La., 


First experimental gas-turbine 
line pump is installed at Wilmar, Ark., 
River Fuel Corp.’s 22-in. line between 
and St. Louis 


Hugoton, world’s largest dry-gas field, has amaz- 
ing development, with gas being found in various 
4,000,000-acre field. Original gas-reserve 
vary from 22 to 29 trillion cubic feet, or 
cent of known United States reserve 


areas of 
estimates 
15 per 
becomes first field 
and completely 


West Tepetate field, Louisiana, 
dually maintained 
initized 


to be pressure 


First production of “cold rubber” begins at Baton 
Rouge plant of Copolymer Corp., using process de 
veloped by Phillips Petroleum Co. in cooperation 
with tire companies 


tadioactive tracers used in refining research. Cat 
ilytic reactions studied through use of radioactive 
hydrogen as in hydrogenat dehydrogenation 


eactions 


Y and 


First deliverie f gas from Rio Grande Valley 
New York City through 1,832-mile, 30-in. line 

f Transcontinental Pipeline Co., a 225-million-dol- 
project 


Tide Water Associated Oil Co. started operating 
fir Houdriflow catalytic cracking unit in the 
hwest at its Drumright, Okla., refinery 


First commercial synthesis of high-purity benzene 


from petroleum is now an established operation at 
Texas City, Tex., refinery of Pan American Refining 


Stanolind Pipe Line Co. changes name in 1950. 








Cougratulatious 


TO THE “JOURNAL” 


Ever since its 
inception, Gaso 
has used Oil @ 
Gas Journal to 
carry the story 
of its products 
to the men of 





the oil industry. 


These ads, which 
appeared a quar- 
ter-century ago, 
were designed 
by three young 
artists named 
Matt Clark, Clif- 
ford Benton and 
oS Ed. Giesbert 
GASO PUPS 


Jor et! Industry uses 


All have risen to 
the top of their 
profession as 
creators of art 
that appears reg- 
ularly in the big 
national publica- 
tions and is ex- 
hibited in leading 


art galleries. 


To the Journal we 


extend congratu- 





lations for a half- 
century of out- 
standing journal- 
istic achievement. 








Fuad Seale 


ASO DUHLS 


And to the industry the 
Journal serves we extend 
congratulations as one of 
the most inspiring of all 
exponents of American 
initiative, ingenuity and 
enterprise. 












































...it has been Gaso’s privilege to be part of the pipeline 
branch of the oil industry—sharing in its growth, keeping 
pace with its needs and fulfilling its demand for depend- 
able portable pumping units. Out of this relationship has 
come our most cherished asset—the friendship and good 
will of hundreds upon hundreds of pipeline men. We are 
deeply grateful. 


GASO PUMP & BURNER MFG. CO., TULSA, OKLA. 
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a Tuboscope Services offer a direct means of attacking 

_ Gnd reducing the high ests of drilling and producing: 
Wpipeond casing with TUBE-TECTORS, the 

rill pipe-casing rubber protectors with the most 

effective gripping strength; > Inspecting your drill pipe, 

tubing, and casing with Tuboscope and Sonoscope, the 

only scientifically accurate methods of non-destructive 

testing in the field. Frequent inspection assures the maximum 
safe life from each length of pipe, prevents discarding pipe still 
useable. ® Tubing Caliper Surveys, on wells under pressure, 
locate, measure, and record irregularities on the 

inside surface of tubing, show exactly which lengths 

are good, which should be discarded. 

Tuboscope helps where shortages hit hardest. Write or call for more 
information on reducing your costs and saving hard-to-get pipe. 


SERVICES 
help where shortages 
hit hardest! 


AS 


Applicator to pipe on rig floor. 
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First Houdry fixed-bed catalytic cracking unit installed at the Beaumont, Tex., refinery of Mag 
nolia Petroleum Co. 


Corp. Operation of benzene-production facilities in sion approves two big pipe-line-construction projects. 
corporates hydroforming unit 

All Sinclair crude and products pipe lines put 
under one firm, Sinclair Pipe Line Co., making 
it world’s largest carrier system 


Underground storage of L.P.G. in salt reservoirs 
initiated 


ad » . 7 - dI- 
Pir ornygecer ngs a ee, pe — — Band E] Paso Natural Gas Co. will install internal- 
eee ol ESR Oil & Refining Co combustion turbines for driving centrifugal compres- 
; Kira ; 7 sors on its gas system 
Equipment was installed on leases in East Texa P ' 
field to automatically flow wells and switch stock Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp.’s Texas 
tank flow to-New York 30-in. natural-gas line officially opened, 


First steam-turbine-driven centrifugal-compresso1 Korean crisis brings allocations and restrictions 
equipment ever to be installed on a natural-gas pipe in equipment and supplies 
line announced by Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corp. for its 1,800-mile line from Texas to New Gulf Oil Corp.’s orders Southwest’s largest cat- 
York City ilytic cracking unit for its Port Arthur refinery—ca 
pacity: 60,000 bbl. per day 
North Cowden, Texas, field one of largest cooper 
ve gas-injection projects, is placed in operation, United States Supreme Court follows California 
erators joining in program , rules Government has paramount rights to tide- 


‘ . . " : inds areas off both Louisiana and Texas coasts 
United States Supreme Court upholds Oklahoma 


yrration Commission's authority to set minimum 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. completes extensive 
efining-research center at Baytown, Tex., plant 


Sun Oil Co. unveils its new high-speed electronic 
voir analyzer at Beaumont, Tex., which predicts 
behavior of oil fields 


Federal freeze on Gulf Tidelands activity means 
will take 22 years to pay out investment in oil 
levelopment 


+ 


New 700-mile natural-gas pipe line from Monroe, 
La., to Michigan City, Ind., planned by Gulf-Michi 
Supreme Cr ipholds } gan Gas Transmission Cory 
initization 
Work in progress on 1,33C@ miles of 26-30-in. pipe 
ssured of natural-gas sup line for Texas-Illinois Natural Gas Co. from lower! 
en ‘Federal Power Commis Gulf Coast to Chicago 


England area a 


Southwest, wh 
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The above chart correlates the various prospecting methods employed by the American petroleum 





A Half Century of Exploration 


by Joseph A. Kornfeld 


PINDLETOP’S discovery in 1901, the result 

of the application of a few, simple, known 
direct approaches to structure finding, marked 
but the threshold to the art of prospecting. 
At the turn of the century, prospecting was 
largely the individual “know how of the lone 
wildcatter.” The pattern 
Gulf Coast and in the Southwest for several 


employed on the 


vears afterwards generally varied little from 
that employed by Lucas in prospecting near 
Beaumont—mound prominences and gas seep- 
ages to point the way. 

The basic pattern of surface mapping, the 
first major exploration method, held predom- 
inance during the World War I period, but 
waned as subsurface geology blossomed into a 
1920. 

3ut a series of significant mutations was to 
appear after World War I. These took the 
form of strikingly new methods garnered from 
many sciences—geochemistry, micropaleontol- 
ogy, microstratigraphy, and the formal geo- 
gravity, seismic, magnet- 


science by 


physical techniques 
ic, and electrical. 


It was the ingenuity and the perspective of 
the American oil prospector combined with the 
willingness to draw on the entire field of 
chemistry-physics that provides the assemblage 
of methods knit into the prospecting fabric. 

In the course of the development of this 
art, certain methods were to enjoy a brilliant 
but short-lived, single cycle of success. The 
refraction seismograph, for example, held high 
popularity for slightly less than a decade, only 
to be rapidly supplanted by the reflection 
seismograph, much as we know it today. In 
one field of applied geophysics, that of gravity, 
methods were attain 
prominence in prospecting. The torsion balance 
waxed prominent for more than a decade but 
was supplanted by the gravity pendulum which 
was widely used for 5 years. In turn the 
gravity pendulum was superseded by the 
gravity meter which remains one of the major 
exploration tools to this day. Other methods, 
like the magnetic, were to undergo more than 
one cycle of acceptance, the first after 1924, 
the second since World War II. 


three successively to 
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industry and visualizes the inception, growth, and popularity of each method from 1900 to 1950. 


in the Southwest 


The depression of the 1930’s greatly in- 
fluenced the acceptance of new methods by 
the oil industry. Severely curtailed exploration 
budgets not only required justification for 
trying new methods but placed a premium on 
low-cost which would yield 
resolving power to find structures. 


methods high 
However, 
new methods, such as electrical logging, at first 
accepted experimentally by the industry, rose 
rapidly in popularity as advancements kept 
pace with application. 


Industry drew on many sciences in its 
quest of improved methods of locating 


oil. Here is the saga of these efforts. . . 


HY did Anthony F. Lucas, discoverer of 

Spindletop oil field, drill at the particular 
spot that was to yield the first oil of gusher 
quantities in the Southwest? What methods did 
he employ in the exploration for oil near 
3eaumont at the turn of the century that were 
to transform a youthful oil industry into a 
major enterprise? These are the representative 
questions often asked by those who want to 





TOOLS THEN AND NOW—AN EVOLUTIONARY STUDY 


1901—The Direct Approach Predominated 


e simple trend theories 

e the anticlinal theory 
mound prominences 
oil and gas seepages 


outcrops 


1951—Indirect Approach Predominates 


e exploration thinking combines 
stratigraphic traps c 

the seismograph 

the gravity meter | 
airborne magnetometer 
electrical logging 
photogeology 
micropaleontology 
microstratigraphy 

core methods 


structural with 
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know the exploration techniques involved it 





the discovery of Spindletop and the other Gulf 


| 
Coast fields that were to follow within a few A 1 hh ronology 


" 1901—Spindletop prospected as a salt dome 
Back in 1897, Luca mining engineer, dis 1908—Dr. J. A. Udden studies cuttings from well: 


irilled for oil in Illinois; prepares background for 






1 


covered rock salt at Grand Cote, La. Two vear 

















new cience oO licrostratigré lV 
later, he found both oil and salt at Anse La 1913 pl ll yp ce ange na field expl 
Butte field near Lafayette ration 
It did not pay to drill for oil at Anse La Butte 1913—Subsurface geologic method ntroduc 
; nto prospecting 
ind Lucas sought newer areas to prospect 1918—Core d ight to Mid-Cont t 
Word came to him that a prominent mound Valuation of surface structures " 
, es . a 7 1919—Dr. J. C. Karcher conducts experiment 
lear the town of Beaumont, Tex., had been ith reflection seismograph near Washington, D. ( 
lrilled without success by three oil compank 1920—Geochemical prospecting brought to Gulf 
to depths below 250 ft Coast pr vines H. E Minot of Gulf may 
His curiosity was aroused and he made ga Ace ie tlre ma 
: An ty Was ai a ‘ e 1920—Micropaleontology introduced as a rrela 
trip to Big Hill. as the dome was then known tion aid to oil exploration; universities plan forma 
The engineer studied this elevation which rose urses in the new science; oil companies soon set 
ip laboratories to study foraminifera, diator radi 
12 ft. above the Coastal Plain. The circulai laria, conodonts 
shape of the mound commanded his interest 1921—Karcher and Dr. W. P. Haseman conduct 





first successful seismic reflections in Arbuckle Moun 
tains of Oklahoma 
en gases at the apex of the hill. Structure and 1922—Royal Dutch Shell and E. E. DeGolyer 
seepages gave him the idea that here at Bis bring torsion balance to the United States 
1922—Core drill scored first major success in Mid 
Continent; major extension to Tonkawa oil field 
observed at Belle Isle, La. leveloped by this exploration tool; major companies 
rapidly adopt the method 
1922—First torsion balance instrument eceived 





He also observed seepages of sulfureted hydro- 


Hill were conditions analogous to those he had 


Proximity to visible seepages of oil and gas 


had been employed by the early Appalachian n the United States 
prospectors in the four decades.of exploration 1923—Refraction seismograph brought into Okla 
. homa and North Texas 
at ; date : >t > Drake re mn : 
tha ante lated Spindle OP The Drak well 1924—-Torsion balance method used for recon 
was drilled near well-known oil springs. Later naissance system for finding maxima anomalies 
oil fields were found near prominent seepages Nash, Long Point, Clemens, Allen salt domes found 
‘ ey f } n the Texas Gulf Coast 
in oil provinces in many parts of the growing 1924—Gulf discovers Orchard salt dome with re 
American empire fraction seismograph; technique principally fan re 
Direct indications were followed wherever CORRESaRCe 
1924—Photogeology, as an auxiliary tool t ul 


they were observed. Gas seepages in the face geology, enters the field of prospecting tools 


swamps of Louisiana; asphalt pools south of 











Standing beside a buckboard wagon with the surrey on top is One of the first torsion-balance crews to operate in Oklahoma 

R. J]. Riggs, taken while working for Producers Oil Co. (The was Carter Oil Co.'s Party 1 shown above at Tonkawa in the 

Texas Co.) on a surface detail job in northeastern Oklahoma fall of 1926. The men are Joe Savage, observer: H. Beck 
during 1915. computer; and J. T. Marsh, observer. 
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the Arbuckles in Oklahoma; “paraffin dirt” on 

the many surface prominences of the Gulf 

Coastal Plain as Humble, Damon Mound, Bar- 

bers Hill, and Hockley, as well as sharply 

mapping petroleum structures upturned layers of sandstone saturated with 

1925—Karcher improves refraction seismograph oil in the Wichitas of the Sooner State. All 

nvents radio time break, sound surveying, and ele: these were marked with an “X” on the pros- 
trical recording for seismic work 

1926—Rotary well log developed 

1$26—G.R.C. surveys Edwards, Oklahoma, struc explorer. 
first Mid-Continent oil field to be discover Out of a maelstrom of methods, some scien- 
reflection seismograph technique 


1927—Refraction seismograph campaign by five 
jor oil companies outlined 10 salt domes in East techniques that were later found to be backed 


1924—-Magnetometer brought to the United State 
t 


pector’s map. Drill herve! it cried out to the 


tific, others doodlebug, were to survive a few 


aj 
Texas basin in only 10 month by a semblance of scientific reason—the topo- 
1929—Electrical logging brought to the United 
States by Marceland Conra 
1930—Deep domes era in seismic surveying; sul The history of prospecting for oil and gas 
yed distance replaces air-wave distance mav be divided into two broad. major groups 
1930—Refraction seismograph exploration sub , : 
ides; supplanted by gravity pendulum and reflec 
tion seismograpl 
1932—Electrical logging 
exploration tool 


"'1932--Gravity pendulum brought to Texas Gulr Structural Prospecting 


1936—Lev: 
ept to the o 
ition in structural prospecting 

1936—John C. Bender patents invention covering 
logging drillers and operators long pondered the de- 


rol ¢ 


hic me ; 
5 etnias raphic method, and trends 


Structural and Stratigraphic 


e holes provide 


rsen presents stratigraphic trap con 

il industry; warns against overspecial Geological Methods 

Surface geology period.—After Spindletop, 

iny phases of radioactivity well 
1940—First commercial gamma-ray well-logging vious ways in which Nature had entrapped oil 

cng a oo — © ten, Ou and gas in the recesses of the earth. The post- 
1941 Fir con ! 1eutron logging servi Spindletop techniques of exploration were both 
tiated - aod tructural and seepages, the same criteria of 


1941—Fir: ‘ 
Msesiags exploration that had led Lucas to Big Hill 


1946—Airborne magnetometet ti nt Thus in the ensuing 5 years from 1901, nearly 


Aigo «Aetna te ee Se cali principal surface mound, prominence or 
1950—Qu ve al | y fi 
leveloped in search of oil accumulations 


vation along the Gulf Coast, received testin: 


Oil men early found that it was the flanks 
if the dome that carried the major accumula- 
tions of oil and gas. To illustrate, the redis- 


rs 


An early-day wagon-mounted core-drill unit used in exploration work in Osage County. Oklahoma, during 1930. 
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E. L. DeGolyer was “the 
well-dressed young geologist” as 
he prepared to go to Mexico soon 


after graduation from college. 


Dallas 


covery of Spindletop which occurred in 1924 
when Miles Yount found flank oil, was to vield 
more oil since that date than in all of the vea 
prio! 

Once the dome was found, explorers em- 


ployed a simple technique of finding the buried 
edge of the salt or cap-rock core. Thus, at Moss 
Bluff near Liberty, Tex., one major company 
drilled a series of exploratory wells from the 
salt search of the 


“solden costly, 


core radially outward in 
This method was very 
but helped to find the “halo” that 
the pinchout of the rich unconsolidated sands 
These beds were wedged out against the flanks 


rim.” 
delineated 


of these spindles of salt that rose out of the 
the Gulf from 
bed” 4 to 5 miles below the surface 


depth of Embayment the 
“mother 

At the outset of the twentieth century, geol- 
ogy as a science was the province of cloistered 
college classrooms and erudite professors. In 
the Southwest 
by the Oklahoma Geological Survey by early- 
day geologists such as Gould, Hutchinson, and 
others. Likewise the Kansas Geological Survey 
did that laid the for 


later surface-geological exploration 


valuable reports were issued 


valuable work frame 


Formal field investigations prepared by bot! 


state and federal geologists ive impetu 


an 
“wv 





Surface surveying party using alidade and plane table in Osage County, Oklahoma, about 
The rodman at right rode horseback to various outcrops. 





Wilcox Oil & Gas Co. 1 Gracie Call discovered the “second break” in the “Mississippi lime 
south of Tulsa in 1913, to open up the famous “Wilcox” 
geologic search for oil pools in rocks of Ordovician age. 


pay. This initiated the subsurface 


advancement of the acceptance of geology a 
a guide to the study of oil and gas accumul: 
fields of the Gulf 
Coastal Plain were prepared by Hayes, Ken- 
nedy, Fenneman, Harris of the United 
States Geological Survey. 


tions. Case histories of oil 


and 


Formally trained geologists, schooled in the 
orthodox methods of stratigraphy and paleon- 


tology, began to assert their influence on the 
Mid-Continent prospecting horizon. In 1904, 
H. B. Goodrich located Wheeler oil field in 


southern Oklahoma from surface geology. A. C 
Veatch worked for Houston Oil Co. in the Gulf 
Coast during 1901-02. The Haworth 
team, father and son, won recognition at Uni- 
versity of Kansas for their 
studies of the Permian and Pennsylvanian lime 
scarps of eastern Kansas. Early-day pioneers 
in surface geology in the Mid-Continent in- 
cluded James F. Gardner, W. E. Wrather, and 
Gould. 

The year 1913 is mentioned by DeGolyer as 


region 


surface-geology 


the date of the actual acceptance by the oil 
industry of geology as a guide to prospecting 
That year saw the introduction of geological 
departments in the Mid-Continent, particularly 
at Tulsa 


ow! 


The surface geologist into his 


came 
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CHAPTER SIX in the fascinating Story of the Search for Oil 


19 
tN ivy The first of the geophysical methods 


to be used in oil prospecting was that of surveys of variations in the 
earth's gravitational field by the use of the Eotvos torsion balance. The 
torsion balance was essentially a modification into a comparatively ro- 
bust field instrument of the older and more fragile Coulomb balance 
which had been used in physical laboratories since the 18th century for 
investigating and demonstrating the laws of gravitational attraction 
About 1920, E. DeGolyer, then head of the Amerada-Rycade Oil Com- 
panies, became interested in the instrument. In 1922, Donald C. Barton 
proceeded to Budap at DeGolyer’s instance and acquired two of the 
balances The first torsion balance surveys in the United States were 
made in the Spindletop, Texas salt dome field in early December, 1922, 
but the first geophysical prospect to be proved in the United States 
was on the Nash Ranch in Fort 

Bend County, 


discovered on the flank of a 


Texas, where oil was 


>on January 3, 1926. The use 


sion balance for oil prospect- 
ached its peak in 1928-29. 
E. DeGol book, “The 
Art of Pros- 
a report by 


GULF BLOG 
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GEOPHYSICAL COMPANY 


- ir 
ln |! i) With the commemoration this year of 


the 50th Anniversary of the discovery of the Spindletop field, the 


oil industry has moved into a new era which will demand more 


petroleum products than any other period in the history of the world. 
In order to help locate these reserves for the future, General Geo- 
physical now has more crews in the field than at any other period in 
the history of the company. Working with specialized seismograph 
equipment developed in General laboratories to meet specific 
needs for various areas . . . these General Geophysical crews are 
scattered from Canada to the Gulf Coast. And from the data compiled 
by these capable crews, geologists and geological departments within 
the next few years will make the key decision to drill hundreds of 

wells. For more than 15 years, 

operators have relied on General's 

experienced crews to determine 
and locate conditions favorable 
to finding new oil reserves. So 
when you plan to explore new 
areas and deeper horizons for to- 
morrow’s reserves, let General help 
HOUSTON you. The percentage for success 


as im your tavor 


FRAMING 











Fuel Co. geologica 
Okla 


Everette Carpenter, employed a large 


The Empire Gas & 













partment at Bartlesville headed 
nu! 
f surface-geology parties throughout the 
lowing decade. Graduates of the geology de 
Oklahoma, 


fresh out of surve 


ments at Universities of Ka 


schools 


Texas, and othe! 


lasses, were organized into surface cl! 


Outcrops of the Paleozoic of the northern 


Continent province were carefully maj 
Alidade and plane-table groups swat! 
through the scrub oak-covered sandstone 
eastern Oklahoma and _the barrer me 
| meri da 
JItructure 
The cross-section here above illustrates the close 


mograph exploration at Vines branch in the Arbuckle 
Oklahoma, in the fall of 1921 


tains 


1 de- 

bs 
nbe1 
fol 
part 
nsa 
Ving 
‘ews 
Mid 
yped 


"me 


agreem-nt 
between the depths to the Viola limestone as determined by 
sound and by geology proving the validity of pioneer seis 


Moun 











ARBUCKLE MOUNTAINS LOCALE OF 
PIONEER SEISMIC EXPERIMENTS 
eo J. CLARENCE KARCHER 
Haseman, pionee eophysicists, conduct 
the first field experiments to obtain seis! 
tior n the early fall of 1921 n 
) Oo ! } \ ickle M ntalr 
I + ¢ f eff t ¢ t ' 
Dr. Kare vere 
\ t. Sept ri nd Octot 1921. Re 
‘ t ed first Vine Brancl ! n 
\ kle Mountair n Oklahor nd 
t r nt} te) n } r t lope f tl 
) ( ek nticlir n nort n Oklal 
D ’ the € r of bservatlol! 
¢ t 300 t t \ fte ( jing 
rt 1 giver hot } 
> 100 200 f listar 
I the seismometer was moved tl in 
t the me directior } noted 
that of observ n long a line wit! 
nstal ntery betweer CCeSSIVE not and 
els! positior ere tl »btained 
I the Arbuckle cal f mar Mi 
Continent geologist’s ¢ y training, proved 
he ling board against which a ne FeX 
hysical instrument t be tri TI 
irked an tep forward in mar ittempt 
t probe the secret the ¢ th t the na 
it 1 l it nd t I t 
ld 








rim hills of eastern Kansas in search of clos 


prominent thinkin 
was still grooved to the magic of the closed 


or a terrace. Geological 
contour as possible drill sites for wildcat ex 
ploration. 


Core drilling, at first a tool for the surfac: 
geologist, developed into stratigraphic drillin: 
in later vears as a tool of the subsurface 
eologist 

Historians are in agreement as to the pioneer 
of the introduction of 


into the 












the diamond core drill 
Mid-Continent for 
determination of structural conditions. The 
rant this credit to Marion M. Travis, now of 
head of Midco Pe 
troleum Co. in Tulsa. While visiting some min« 
in Colorado during the summer of 1918, Travi 
steam-driven drill in operatior 


area use in the 


Los Angeles, and formerly 


saw a core 
Impressed with its possibilities as an aid t 
the 


Longyear Co 


structure-finding in he contacted 


with E. J 


ned a gasoline-driven diamond core dril 


area, 
of Minneapolis, wh 
desi 
mounted on a steel frame and equipped wit 
wheels 

This 


verily 


1919 t 


supposed 


machine was used early in 































conditions 
the 


structural on two 


Government on. the 


Kay 


about 25 


folds mapped by 
Chilocco 
Oklahoma 


from 50 to 


Count) 
holes 


were 


Reservation in 
that 
200 ft. in 


core drill served to indicate that a 


Indian 

Travis states 
ranging 
lrilled. The 
mistake had made in 

Marland Refining Co 
Co.) in October 1921 purchased its first diamo1 
drill. It Sullivan “H’ 
cuttin and the drill was first use 
Oklahoma 
in mappin 


depth, 


been surface mappings 


Continental Oi] 


(now 


core macnine Io! 


Was a 
a l-in. core 
n Section 27-25n-3w, Grant County 


The major role of core drilling 


tructure came during 1922 following the dis- 
overy of Tonkawa field in Kav and Noble : 
counties, Oklahoma. The surface cover pre 


cluded mapping by usual surface-geogoly 
The drill the right 


to penetrate the cover and reveal the true 


ethods core furnished 


tool 





ittitude of the shallow beds 

Marland and Roxana Petroleum Cor} 
jointly core drilled the area. Subsurface- 
structure contour maps obtained from core 


drill data indicated that the structure did not 
align itself along the usual north northeast to 
iouth southwest trends which marked the 


On the 


a major cross fault intersected the structure and 


principal axes in this area contrary 


the principal part of the structure was found t 
lie to the northwest 
The success attendant to development work 


t Tonkawa, based on accurate core-drill wor}! 
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Gravity Field Surveys 
Combination Gravity and Lorac 
Re-interpretation of Gravity Sur 


Magnetic Surveys 


SSC offers complete gravity and magnetic surveying services for independent 
surveys or to augment a seismograph project. 

New techniques of operation and interpretation are reflected by more accurate 
results and faster coverage in the field. 


When used in conjunction with LORAC (on the Gulf Coast) the utility of g 
surveying, on the shore or under water, is considerably increased. : 


“Seismogroph Service Corpora 


Pilot Surveys — Seismic Surveys — Gravity Surveys —_b 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA, ee 
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encouraged these companies to extend ex- 
ploration to other areas where favorable struc- 
tural conditions were believed to be present 

At the time, the Marland and Roxana firms 
were the only companies using the core drill 
In March 1923 Gypsy Oil Co. (now Gulf Oil 
Corp.) adopted the tool. By 1925, several other 
companies began to use it. A survey made in 
the spring of 1926 showed that 9 or more 
companies were using 35 drills in Kansas and 
Oklahoma 

When first introduced to the industry, the 
core drill was a relatively clumsy affair. The 
core drill used by Travis drilled two or three 
125-ft 
transporting the equipment from one location 
to another 


holes a week. Tractors were used in 
The mast consisted of the ancient 
tripod of long poles. 

The first steam-driven 
equipment cutting a 1-in. bore. Due to the soft 


drills used were 
nature of the Permian and Pennsylvanian rocks 
penetrated, it was difficult to get good core 
recovery with a bit of this small diameter 
Equipment was redesigned to permit recovery 
of a 2-in. core. Steam-driven drills were com- 
mon practice until the spring of 1924 when 
Marland Refining Co experimenting 
with a Fordson-driven drill. By 1925, 
facturers were offering drills equipped with 
Fordson 


frames and wheels. 


began 
manu- 
motor drive and mounted on steel 

When the core drill was first used, cores 
were taken from the surface down and only 
diamond-studded bits Where the 
key beds lay at considerable depth, the common 


were run 


practice was to “fishtail” the upper beds and 
use the diamond bit only on the particular 
beds where the correlations were to be based 

In the fall of 1925, 


surfacing 


introduction of a hard- 
material for coating the steel bits 
in use resulted in tripling the footage of fish- 
tail bits. A new alloy called stellite, of cobalt- 
tungsten-chromium composition, was applied 
to the wearing surfaces of the fishtail bit by 
means of an acetylene blowtorch. The effect of 
this improvement was to materially lower the 
drilling cost per foot and enable companies to 
widen their exploratory programs 

George E. Failing, of Enid, Okla., is recog- 
nized as one of the pioneers in development 
of the modern core drill. He brought it up to it 
present high efficiency. It was Failing who 
mounted the first light drill on a truck and 
drove it with the truck motor. This drill could 
hole 
moved to another setup a mile away 


back up in a fence corner, drill a 50-ft 
and be 
in only an hour 
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Frank Buttrom, president of Buttram Petroleum Co., shown at 
the discovery well of the South Corsicana, Texas, field, which 
he brought in on August 16, 1923. 


Then followed a series of heavier models 
mounted on trucks, which obtained power from 
the truck engine. However, the truck-mounted 
drill outgrew the field of geological explora- 
tion and found wide application in slim-hole 
drilling in oil production. 

By 1936, heavy-duty core-drill units were 
mounted on 4 and 5-ton trucks. These were 
equipped with heavy-duty drums, kelly feeds, 
and improved mud pumps. 

After 1930, a new phase of geological explo- 
ration utilized the electric log. The log, sur- 
veved after the drilling of the fishtail hole 
obviated the need for taking cores except for 
paleontological control. This method accelerated 
this type of exploration. 

About 1913, ex- 
ploration entered the subsurface phase. A major 
impetus to the application of 
geological work in Mid-Continent oil prospect- 


Subsurface geology period 
subsurface 


ing came with the discovery of a significant 


oil pool in an older geologic system—the 
Ordovician. Homer F. Wilcox, a Tulsa wildcat- 
ter, struck oil near the town of Bixby in a 
formation then called the second break in the 
Tulsa County drillers 


However, the discovery did not uncover the 


“Mississippi” lime by 


first oil to be found in the Ordovician in 
Oklahoma. Stuart K. Clark says that dates on 
driller’s logs indicate that as early as 1912 oil 
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treasured tradition 
that we work hight 
and day to preserve 


STEWART & STEVENSON SERVICES, Inc. 


Main Office and Plant: 4516 Harrisburg Blvd., Houston 11, Texas. Phone WOodcrest 9691 PARTS... 
CHRYSLER Branches: Corpus Christi, Dallas, Lubbock, McAllen, Wichita Falls. SERVICE 
a, Representatives: San Antonio, Waco, Longview, Brownsville, Breckenridge. 
“pts Distributors of: General Motors Diesel Engines, Continental Red Seal Engines, 


Chrysler Industrial and Marine Engines, Chicago Pneumatic Engines, 

Petter Diesel Engines, Gardner-Denver Pumps. Ss Anywhere 
Fabricators of: Electric Power Units, Electrical Control Equipment, Portable Pumping 

Units, Truck Bodies, Hurricane Stalk Shredders. 
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...the design and manufacture of 


— e 
im LES | quality seismograph instruments 


SIE is actually a working partner with 


geophysical departments and geophysical 
tolabigelaicla Sam -) Am a°lald-laligohilale M+ <4l° 1hZ 1) aeole 
oe ; the design, manufacture and service of seis- « 
mograph instruments, SIE has been able to 
thing. ss develop seismographs with better portability, 
reliability, performance and ruggedness than 
any other comparable instruments. That is 
why more and more geophysical operators 
are finding it both economical and efficient 
to employ the complete research and lab- 
oratory facilities of SIE, rather than to main- 
tain extensive facilities of their own to support 
a few scattered crews. Let us tell you in detail 
how SIE can serve as your laboratory, pro- 
viding you with complete research, develop- 
ment, manufacturing and service facilities. 
Throughout the world, SIE instruments have 
proved that they get the records, regardless 
of terrain or operating conditions. Write today. 
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Discovery well of El Dorado field, Butler County, Kansas. 
discovered by Empire Gas & Fuel Co. 1 Stapleton in May 1917. 


was found in beds of Ordovician age in the 
north end of the Glenn pool. It was on 


a 


closure below the stratigraphic trap that 


marked the younger Pennsylvanian strata 
The Wilcox strike near Bixby attracted 
of attention to the possibilities of findings 
oil in deeper strata throughout a wide belt 
in eastern Oklahoma including Tulsa, Okmul- 
gee, Creek, Okfuskee, Muskogee, and other 
inties 
In honor of the discoverer, the formation 
was named the “Wilcox” pay (not to be con 
fused with the Wilcox of the Eocene series of 
the Tertiary system of the Gulf Coast). Geolo 
gists observed that the Wilcox pay was 
productive on quaquaversal (dipping in four 
directions) domes. The fact that these Wilcox 
reservoirs were usually reflected in the surface 
rocks also proved a stimulus to the work of 


if 


+ 


he surface-geology parties 

Geologists prepared graphic logs on stand- 
ird scales of the sequence of formations 
recorded by the driller. By referring these 
“nlotted-log strips” to a sea-level reference 
plane, it was possible accurately to map the 
subsurface expression of the anticlines of 
eastern Oklahoma and Kansas. Dry holes were 
often clues to the edge of another structure and 
records were prized. Oil companies, 
however, exchanged records with each other 
With the formation of state well-log bureaus 

lluntary exchange was stimulated 
Cooperative study groups were formed by 
companies for the preparation of geologi 
cross-sections across counties to clarify driller’s 
records. Later, this was augmented by state 
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The Humphreys Corp. 1 Meador. completed during 1920. 
opened up the famous Mexia field in Limestone County, Texas. 


and federal geological surveys. Local geological 
societies conducted field trips to tie in the 
driller’s formation names with the recognized 
scientific nomenclature of the outcrop. Although 
surface mapping in the Mid-Continent reached 
its zemith during the ensuing decade, subsur- 
face mapping became firmly entrenched in the 
field of prospecting. Soon it superseded the 
alidade and plane-table method of locating 
possible drill sites 

The next major advance in_ subsurface 
geology came in the form of a series of corre- 
lation aids. Heretofore, the log of the cable-tool 
well was prepared by the driller. The driller’s 
log in certain areas, such as Kay and Noble 
counties, was carefully prepared by competent 
drillers. S. K. Clark states that core drilling 
done by Marland sometimes showed good 
agreement with drillers’ logs from nearby 
wells. In other areas, geologists were reluctant 
to place much emphasis on the quality of the 
driller’s log and direct collection of samples was 
made on the derrick floor by these technolo- 
gists 

Introduction of the rotary method of drillin 
in Oklahoma near Quay in 1924 brought a new 
problem in well logging. However, a series of 
experiments made by the geological depart- 
ments of Marland Oil Co. of Oklahoma and 
Gypsy Oil Co. about 1926 showed that a 
satisfactory log could be made from a continu 
ous set of rotary cuttings. 

A settling device was invented by installing 
a weir in the wooden flume carrying the rotary 
drill cuttings direct to the settling pit. Especial 
care was necessary in the washing of rotary 
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One of the big oil fields of the Mid-Continent was Burbank. 


discovered by Marland Oil Co. (Continental Oil Co.) in 


May 1920. 
cuttings since each individual fragment of 
sand, shale, or limestone, as it comes from 
the well is coated with a thin film of rotary 


mud 


Another problem which confronted the ex- 
ploration geologist with emphasis at this time 
was the obtaining of accurate depth measure- 
ments. Two possible sources of error in deter- 
mining the depth which is represented by the 
sample were (1) those due to inaccuracies in 
determination of the depth at which the drill 
was working, and (2) those due to the lag 
in the return of the cuttings. 

The next important development in corre- 
lation aids was the introduction of the science 
of microstratigraphy to oil and gas prospecting. 
One of the pioneer students of microstratig- 
was J. A. Udden 1908, 

made microscopic examinations of 


raphy As early as 
Udden 
cuttings obtained from wells drilled for oil or 
water in Illinois. He was the first to give a 
detailed outline of procedure in well-cutting 
Prof. F. B. Plummer credited Dr 


Udden with the introduction of micropaleon- 


examination 


tology into Texas from Illinois 

Carey Croneis states that applied micro- 
paleontology did not develop in the Texas 
Gulf Coast until 1920 when Alva C. Ellisor, 


Hedwig T. Kniker, and Miss Esther Richards, 
now Mrs. Paul L. Applin, began their studies 
of foraminifera. 

During the drilling of an exploratory well, 
the paleontologist provides valuable guidance. 


Identification of formations through fossil 





study of rock samples from a well helps to 
determine various factors: the position of the 
formation in relation to the oil zone being 
sought, the probable depth of the objective, 
and whether it lies below the point reached by 
the drill, or whether it has been passed 
Micropaleontology materially aided in the 


evaluation of unconformities, facies changes, 


structural conditions, and in the correlation of 
and dating of strata. Megascopic fossils would 
be crushed by the drill but the microscopic size 
of the foraminifera and other microfossils re- 
intact their individual characteristics 
The foraminifera, single-celled microscopic 
belonging to the Phylum 
were to be used in the Gulf Coast province and 
in the San Joaquin Valley of California. In the 
former province, regional structure maps were 


tained 


animals Protozoa, 


hori- 
Textularia 


hockleyensis, Discorbis yequaensis and other 


made by geologists on key paleontologic 
zons such as the Heterostegina. 
markers 

During this period, many micropaleontolo- 
gists made significant contributions not only 
to the science itself but to its applications in 
the advancement of stratigraphic geology 
These include Dr. Joseph A. Cushman, Dr. J. J 
Galloway, Ellisor, F. W. Rolshausen, Hubert G 
Schenck, Herschel L. Driver, M. C. Israelsky, 
Paul Applin, Esther Richards Applin, Marcus 
A. Hanna, and G. D. Hanna. 

By 1941, there about 500 
definitely engaged in some sort of micropaleon- 
tologic or at least microstratigraphic work and 


were persons 





EARLY OIL FIRMS SLOW 
TO TAKE ON GEOLOGY 


Today no professional group in the oil 
business has a higher standing than do geolo 
geophysicists, and allied explorationists 
of the Southwest. They are numbered by the 
thousands and everybody in the oil businé§s 
is interested in their activities 

But this was not always the case. Many 
early-day operators were slow in accepting 
the recommendations of the geologists. In 1918 
the executive head of the largest operating 
company in Oklahoma and Kansas decided to 
employ a qualified geologist. Not wanting to be 
kidded by his associates within and outside 
the company, he had the geologist given an- 
other listing in the personnel records of the 
company. 

Another Oklahoma operator, who now heads 
one of the most successful integrated compa- 
nies, informed friends at a luncheon he had 
just employed his first geologist. He hastened 
to explain he was not sure this would prove 
to be a legitimate company expenditure so for 
the present he was paying the geologist’s 
salary out of his own pocket. This was in 1920. 


gists, 
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THE FIRST STEP IS RECONNAISSANCE 


Before a general trains his big guns 
on the target, he determines by proper 
reconnaissance where it is. In the old 
days this was done by foot patrol and 
horse cavalry. Now it’s done mostly by 
cameras and observers in high-speed 
aircraft. 


The logical first step in oil explora- 
tion is also reconnaissance. Today, oil 
men call in Mayes-Bevan’s gravity meter 
and/or seismograph crews before train- 
ing their big guns — drilling — on the 
target. This will save them time and 
money, for they know that Mayes- 
Bevan’s trained men and modern equip- 
ment will give them an accurate report 
on the areas which are most likely to 
produce oil. 


the SEISMOGRAPH 


KENNEDY BUILDING e TULSA, OKLAHOMA e 
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the total annual appropriation to support thei: 
activities was in excess of $2,500,000 

The practical micropaleontologist employe 
by the oil companies became principally 
microstratigrapher. Not only did he devot 
his time to paleontologic aspects of the form: 
tions but he became a 
detailed lithology. He 


such as detrital mineralogy, 


careful student of 
employed other tool 
insoluble residues 
thin-section analysis, grain-size sieve analvysi 
and petrofabric analysis 

Simultaneously, the equipment companie 
devised improved methods for taking cores lt 
the unconsolidated sediments of the Gulf Coast 
Thus micropaleontology, microstratigraphy, and 


advanced methods in sampling and corins 


marked significant strides in the science 0 


ubsurface geology 


~~ 


The introduction of the electric log mat 


Scouts watching the progress of an outpost well in the Lovell-Marshall sector of Logan County, Oklahoma, about 1925. 








REFRACTION SEISMOGRAPH 
A BRILLIANT SUCCESS 


—Forty salt domes found in 8 years 
HE C i the retracti 


yn technique in pros 








pecting fo ilt domes in the Gulf Coast 
zion of Louisiana and Texas from 1926 to 1932 
comprise one f the most outstanding suc- 
es in geophysics to oil prospecting 
k t int luced experimentally in 1924, 
cepted by the industry in 1926, it iched the 
eak of its Gulf ¢ t application by mid-1929 
By tl nd of 1932, the application of the re 
fraction technique diminished but not unt 
fter more than 40 ilt dome had beer 
irvevyed at a total expenditure of Il than 
$20,000,000, or n ithmetic average of about 
$500,000 per dome It was temporarily sup 
planted by a sist method in the field of 
eismology—the reflection tvpe. Howeve1 nce 
1946, it has been revived by a new refraction 
tec hniq ie in areas like Lea County, New Mex 
ico, Where subsurface conditions make difficult 
the use of the reflection-type instrument 

















one of the most significant strides in the art 
of exploration. The story of the development 
of the Schlumberger world service organizatior 
dates back to the year 1919 when the Frenc! 
brothers, Conrad and Marcel Schlumberger 
joined talents and opened a small consulting 
and research firm in Paris, France. The firm 
was devoted generally to the study of geological 
ind mining problems 

The excellent reputation of Conrad Schlun 
berger as a professor and as an authority or 
problems of geology and mining, had, by this 
time, become widely known so that the new 
firm found itself immediately entrusted wit] 
large exploration campaigns in widely sepa 
rated areas. The outlining of the Aricesti salt 


lome in Romania constitutes the first grea 


success of applied geophysics in oil exploratior 

Numerous surveys were made in Europe 
the U.S.S.R.. North Africa, and the Far East 
The Alsatian plain, birthplace of both founders 
was surveyed from 1926 to 1931. The geology of 
the Romanian plain was studied from 193: 
to 1938 

The forerunner of electrical well surveyins 
as we know it today was an experiment con 
jucted in 1927 in Brittany. Through the cour 
tesvy of the “Administration of the Frenc} 
Telegraphs,” cables were loaned for measure 
ment of an electrical current sent into the 
round through two electrodes located 200 kn 
A study of the earth’s crust down to 
A new tool for 


the mvsteries of the earth w n the 


apart 
depth of 50 km. was the result 
probin 
offin 
From this experiment, the two _ brothe: 
conceived the idea that more accurate informa 


tion regarding the subsurface strata could be 
obtained if the measuring instruments could 
be lowered through the formations themselves 


instead of measurements solely at the surface 
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You can further improve 
the efficiency of your 
SEISMIC 
campaigns by 


% Locating the best shooting point 
% Obtaining an accurate geological map 


also 
You can lower the 


cost of your 


CORE HOLE 
programs by 


* oLogging your own Holes 
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The first recording crew of Seismograph Service Corp. is 
shown on a road north of Stillwater, Okla., in the summer 
of 1932. 


of the ground. The thought of using oil-well 
bore holes for this purpose naturally followed 
but many physical problems faced the enter- 
prising prospectors. Instruments had to be 
designed to withstand temperatures and pres- 
sures encountered in such drill holes. 

The new process was first called electrical 
coring as a possible substitute to mechanical 
coring 

The first electric log was run in a well in 
Pechelbronn field of Alsace. This log was a 
graph of the electrical resistivity of the rocks 
from the top to the bottom of the well. A 
steady electric current was passed into the 
rocks from a moving electrode lowered into 
the hole by means of an insulated cable. In 
moving through the rocks, this current gave 
rise to corresponding electrical potentials which 
were picked up by other electrodes located on 
the same insulated cable. At the surface, 
equipment measured these potentials and the 
corresponding values of resistivity calculated 

The mechanical equipment used in conjunc- 
tion with the study was very simple in contrast 
to the elaborate portable electronic laboratories 
that feature well servicing today 

The cable used for lowering the instruments 
into the hole was wound on a wooden drum 
This drum was driven by means of hand power 
and a bicycle chain. However, the readings 
were discontinuous. Nevertheless, the graph 
permitted high differentiation of the rocks due 
to the fact that rocks inherently vary widely 
in electrical resistivity 

The new tool became a correlation aid in 
that a trained geologist, by placing together 
two or more logs in an area, could determine 
the direction and rate of dip of underground 
strata and the existence and magnitude of 
faults. 

Discovery of a phenomenon in 1931 was to 
mark a major forward step in electrical well 
surveying. While surveying a well in the Cau- 
casus, Schlumberger engineers discovered a 
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technique for locating permeable rocks that 
might contain oil. With the discovery of the 
condition that permeable rocks generally ex- 
hibit a natural self-potential greatly different 
from nonpermeable ones, came an addition of 
another curve supplementing the resistivity 
curve. 
In 1932, two crews returned to the United 
States. From that time forward, electrical 
logging spread in every country of the world 
with astounding rapidity. 

In the United States, Schlumberger Well 
Surveying Corp. was founded in 1934 to exploit 
the process in the domestic oil fields. In the 
rest of the world, the responsibilities of the 
Schlumberger activities were assumed by 
Societe de Prospection Electrique, which is in 
charge of electrical logging and by Compagnie 
Generale de Geophysique which is concerned 
with surface exploration. 

E. C. Leonardon, who collaborated with the 
Schlumberger consulting firm in its beginning, 





PERSISTENT PATTILLO! 


—Flank oil eluded pioneer 
at Barbers Hill, Hockley 


NE of the little-told stories of the persistence 

of Pattillo Higgins in oil exploration on the 
Texas Gulf Coast is related to his vain efforts 
to find oil at both Barbers Hill and Hockley 
salt domes. After Spindletop blew in during 
1901, the wildcatter, like many others of his 
day, used the same exploration ideas to try to 
find new oil fields. The magic formula, it 
seemed, was to find a mound protruding in the 
coastal plain, oil or gas seepages to “prove” the 
prospect, and drill “smack on top” of the salt 
core. It was the combination of the direct 
approach of oil prospecting in vogue at the 
turn of the century. But the curious twist to the 
story is that the crests of both domes were oil 
barren. Nature had hidden the oil on the flanks! 

Higgins first went to Barbers Hill in 1902 
He was attracted to it by its prominent elevation 
and the seepages of inflammable gas and sul 
fureted water found in shallow water wells 
near the top of the dome which would suggest 
the presence of a salt core. He drilled six 
wells from 1902 to 1906, all of which logged 
cap rock showing a little oil. It was not until 
September 14, 1918, that the first commercial 
oil well was found, the first in more than 16 
years of exploration 

Disappointed with Barbers Hill, Higgins 
quit the area in 1906 and moved over to 
Hockley dome, northwest of Houston. In that 
year he drilled two dry holes on the John 
Warren farm. No. 1 went to 730 ft. and No. 2 
quit at 863 ft. In all he drilled six wells in 
the ensuing 2 years without finding oil. Other 
companies likewise failed to find the elusive 
flank. Gulf drilled 19 dry holes from 1917 to 
1923. and Texas Exploration had 20 failures 
on the dome from 1920 to 1924 
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S y M B O L O F The Golden Anniversary of Spindletop commem- 


orates 50 years of progress . . . 50 vears that 

challenge the imagination. Spindletop signifies a 

growth unsurpassed by any comparable industrial 

A N | N D u ST RY development in the United States. Its discovery 
marked the dawn of a new era in oil production 

the fuel oil era—and the dawn of a rich, new way 

T H AT of life for the world. 

The fundamental reason for the phenomenal 

growth of the oil industry has been multiple but 

j / j distinctly individual effort. This is signified by 

' wh the large number of oil producing companies which 

e Junge tye COUP have operated fe towed, > ean the years. 

. The relatively free economy of the industry is more 


h | important today than ever before 
of fhe worl 


Schlumberger is proud to have contrib- 
uted to, and been a part of, the industrial 
development resulting from the Spindletop 
discovery. 


SCHLUMBERGER WELL SURVEYING CORPORATION e HOUSTON 





























SCHLUMBERGER... 


ZZ lenecs Cecil 


When Schlumberger’s first unit like the ‘old-timer’ shown here 
mode its initial trip to the field and successfully logged an oil well 
Schlumberger began a development which has increased yeor by year os 
on integral port of our ever expanding oil industry. In the past 22 years 
mobile service units have increased from one to several hundred. The 
pioneer logging service has grown to include 19 other different oil field 
services and Schlumberger research hos been consistently first with new and 
improved methods of electrical logging. The original staff has increased from 
four to more than 2000. The one-room office has expanded into 75 perma 
nent home and branch offices plus a Research Center in Ridgefield, Conn 

Schlumberger is proud of its record in pioneering and developing the 
first electrical log and equally proud of the importance this discovery 
has proved to the oil industry. In the future os proved by the past 


extensive research always will be considered a vital phase of Schlumberger’s 
service to the oil industry 
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SCHLUMBERGER WELL SURVEYING CORP. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


CO\TINUES TO 
IMPROVE AND 
DEVELOP \EW 
SERVICES FOR THE 
O1L INDUSTRY 
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A familiar sight in the Southwest during the World War I 
period was the surface geologist like the one shown above. 


managed the firm’s activities during the forma- 
tive and later years. 

Before long, two additional resistivity curves 
were added to the log which made it possible 
to foretell the nature of the fluid content of a 
permeable rock with an accuracy than was 
heretofore possible. These two resistivity curves 
were called the “third” or long normal curve, 
and the “fourth” or lateral curve. 

Shortly thereafter, the first automatic re- 
corders were placed in service. This eliminated 
the tedious task of manual recording and made 
for greater accuracy. 

As time passed various other techniques 
were introduced to be run in conjunction with 
the electrical log and using the same basic 
logging equipment. Among these are percus- 
sion-gun side-wall coring; the photoclinometer 
for determination of the drift of a hole from 
the vertical; the dipmeter for determining the 
amount and direction of the slope of the strata 
at any of the hole; the induction- 
equipment for surveying in wells 
drilled with oil, oil-base mud or salty mud; the 
section gage for determining the size of the bore 
hole at any point; the mechanical sample taker 
that drills a core from the side wall in hard 
rocks at any desired depth; and the “MicroLog- 
ging” equipment, a recently developed device 


vicinity 
logging 


which locates more accurately the permeable 
zones in resistive rocks 


Major Geophysical Methods 


Gravity Methods 


balance. - 


Torsion Among the geophysical 
methods which were to core into the forefront 


in the 1920’s was the Eotvos torsion balance. 
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The instrument, as we know it today, was first 
invented and constructed by Baron von Eotvos, 
professor at University of Budapest. Bockh of 
Budapest surveyed local structures, principally 
salt domes, as early as 1917. 

At the end of World War I, Anglo-Persian 
Oil Co. and Royal Dutch-Shell Oil Co. took up 
the instrument. Its first introduction into the 
United States and Mexico was due simulta- 
neously to DeGolyer, then of the Rycade-Ame- 
rada oil group, and to the Royal Dutch-Shell. 

The first torsion-balance instruments were 
received in New York on September 5, 1922. 
One of the first gravity surveys was made on 
the Spindletop dome early in December 1922. 

The first successful torsion-balance prospect 
to be proved productive in the United States 
was the Nash dome in Fort Bend County, Tex- 
as, during 1924. A well was drilled in Novem- 
ber 1925 which encountered cap rock at 648 ft. 
and rock salt at 943 ft. to prove the existence of 
a salt dome. Flank drilling resulted in the dis- 
covery of oil on this dome on January 3, 1926. 

The Nash geophysical discovery was fol- 
lowed the same year by finding of Long Point, 
Clemens, and Allen piercement-type salt domes 
in the Houston district. Although several shal- 
low domes were discovered on the Texas Gulf 
Coast prior to 1927, the principal impetus to- 





THE ROLE OF THE U.S.G.S. 
IN SOUTHWEST OIL 


HE U. S. Geological Survey played an im- 

portant role in the development of the 
petroleum industry in the Southwest. It pro- 
vided extensive data on regional geological 
conditions in the matte:s of areal geology, 
stratigraphy, and geologic structure, as a part 
of the survey’s general task to ascertain the 
distribution, structural relationships, mineral- 
ogiec character, economic value, and geologic 
history of the formations of each area surveyed 

Following the discovery of Spindletop oil 
field by Capt. A. F. Lucas in January 1901, 
the U.S.G.S. responded to the widespread 
demand for information concerning the geology 
of the Gulf Coastal Plain in Texas and Loui- 
siana by assigning C. W. Mayes and William 
Kennedy to this problem. At the time very 
little was known concerning the formations 
underlying this region. 

In the years that have passed since that 
early fundamental geologic work was accom- 
plished, survey geologists have continued to 
do pioneer work in many parts of the South- 
west. The results of geologic investigations by 
numerous geologists including men like Robert 
T. Hill, Alexander Deussen, C. H. Wegemann, 
N. M. Fenneman, G. D. Harris, and N. H. 
Darton, have provided basic geologic data 
needed for the growth and development of 
the industry 
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wards increased gravity prospecting was af- 
forded by the discovery of the Sugarland dom« 
iccording to Sundt 
Meter 
with its predecessor, Torsion Balance Explora- 


tion Co 


Gravity Exploration Co., togethe 
has one of the longest continuous rec- 
ords of geophysical exploration of any com 
pany now operating 

Torsion Balance Exploration Co. was found 
ed in 1925 by W. G. Saville: J. P. Schumacher 
A. C. Pagan, and R. Y 
first American company to do contract torsion- 
United States. Witl 
gravity meter, Gravity Meter 
with the 


Pagan, and was the 


balance surveys in the 
the advent of the 
Exploratic n Co. was 


formed same 


partners. An experimental underwater grav- 
ity meter was developed by the company be- 


fore the war, which led to the remote control 


underwater gravity meter which has _ been 
widely used on a world-wide basis 
The present partnership is composed of 
W. G. Saville, A. C. Pagan, Dr. L. L. Nettleton 
who joined the firm in 1946, and M. W. Bayne 
The peak of torsion - balance exploration 
1929-1930, according to Net 


depression of the 30’s 


happened during 
tleton. The 


the decadence of this 


accelerated 
instrument as an explo 
ration tool in petroleum prospecting 

Gravity pendulum 
vork on the 


started gravity pendulum in 1929 


The new instrument was first brought to Okla- 


homa but sharp reductions in exploration bud 

ets limited early experimentation with it. How 
with the introduction of the method t 
about 1932, the 


lum soon superseded the 


evel 
the Texas Gulf Coast, 
torsion balance 
reconnaissance method 

The first 


pecting was developed about 1935 by Gulf. By 


gravity pendulum for oil pi 









C. M. (Dad) Joiner, 3 Mrs. Daisy Bradford. shown above. opened the great East Texas field 


Eckhardt with Gulf Oil 


pen lu- 





* 


at a BS 


Nay 


yan Ss 7 
wet $5. at 


the end of the year, Gulf shelved most of its 
torsion-balance projects. Other companies and 
consultants did likewise. In the 5-year period 
from 1935 to 1940, the torsion balance and pen- 
dulum were almost superseded by the gravity 
meter 

A resurvey of the Gulf Coast province wit] 
the gravity pendulum followed during World 
War II. Old prospects, first mapped with the 
torsion balance, were detailed with the new 
instrument work 
peak in 1945 when 175 parties were in oper- 


Gravity - meter reached a 


ation 

Gravity meter crews worked throughout the 
salt-dome belt of the Gulf Coast province, in 
the Rio Grande embayment, along the Bal- 
cones fault zone, and in the eastern gulf region 

A spectacular exploration program by the 
gravity meter is exemplified by Gulf in the 
State of Mississippi. Although Gulf’s gravity 
work covered Louisiana, prior to 1936 that firn 
had not entered Mississippi 

In December 1936, a wildcat drilled by Sun 
Oil Co. at Midway near Hattiesburg drilled 
into anhydrite cap. Paul Weaver, in charge of 
Gulf’s geophysical work, surmised that Sun 
Shortly after 
wards, he ordered the transfer of a gravity- 


had encountered a salt dome 


meter crew, then working at Lake Pontchar 
train, to Hattiesburg. A few crew-weeks work 


outlined the gravity expression of a pierce 
ment-type salt dome 

The following year, Gulf organized three 
gravity - meter parties. A systematic gravity 
survey was conducted in the southern part of 
Mississippi in the ensuing 3 years. In 1 year 
as many as 40 salt domes were discovered by 
this instrument 


Eventually, Gulf Oil’s survey covered the 
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In 1950 our clients drilled 
26 successful “WILDCAT” oil wells. . 
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National surveyed these “Wildcat” locations for 
these clients before the wells were drilled 


The success of a Seismograph survey depends on 


the technique, personnel, equipment, and a careful 


review of data all matters requiring the utmost GEOPHYSICAL 


in experience and in judgment. National has this COMPANY, INC. 


mmanp DALLAS HousTON 
experience and judgment 


Consult NATIONAL Today. 
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THE OIL INOUSTRY and 
DODGE Job Rated TRUCKS |} 
have a lot in common 


It’s a far cry from that day in 1901 when the Lucas gusher blew in at 
Spindletop . . . to signal the birth of America’s mighty oil industry. 




















It’s a far cry, too, from that day not many years later when 
the first Dodge commercial car —forerunner of today’s rugged 
Dodge ‘“Job-Rated” trucks—rolled off the assembly lines. 






Over the years the oil industry and Dodge ‘-Job-Rated’” trucks have 
worked together. For oil has helped make it possible for our trucks to 
ply the highways and byways of America. And Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’’ 
trucks, by pioneering more than sixty engineering achievements, have 
helped make it possible for oil to play a far larger role in transportation. 






















For example, Dodge ‘-Job-Rated’’ trucks pioneered the high- 
compression gasoline truck engine . . . the first full-pressure 
lubrication system . . . the first hydraulic brakes on trucks. Yet 
these are only a few of many Dodge truck “‘firsts’’ (like gyrol Fluid 
Drive, for instance) which depend on oil in one form or another. 





We realize that these and other Dodge truck 
“*firsts’’ might never have been possible, were it 
not for the almost inexhaustible supply of oil 
that has been assured by Spindletop and the 
mighty oil industry which it fostered. 





Yes... the oil industry and Dodge “‘-Job-Rated”’ 
trucks have worked hand in hand for years and 
years. Perhaps this is one of many reasons why 
you will find so many thousands upon thousands 
of Dodge ‘Job-Rated”’ trucks faithfully serving 
every phase of the petroleum industry. 
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The trucks that do the most for you 
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entire state. Gravity-meter crews worked far- 
ther along the eastern gulf region covering 
Alabama, Georgia, and part of the Atlantic 
Coast. Gulf, Shell, and The Texas Co. each 
made regional gravity-meter surveys of the 
entire area. 


Seismic methods.—A new exploration fron- 


tier, the reflection seismograph, was opened in 


Maryland back in 1917. One Sunday afternoon, 
Dr. John Clarence Karcher, widely known in 
the Southwest, a graduate student at Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, then working on his doc- 
torate, was talking shop with Dr. W. P. Hase- 
man at the latter’s home in Chevy Chase, Md 
“Knowing the speed (of sound waves)” Dr. 
Karcher “and determining the travel 
times, we should be able to calculate the depth 
to the subsurface reflecting formation.” 
“Karch,” his 


you've got something.” 


said, 


colleague replied, “I think 

The “something” was a plan for using sound 
waves to map structures far below the earth’s 
surface. Here was the formula: D equals one- 
half the square root of the quantity VT squared 
minus X square. 

It worked this way! Imagine an inverted 
triangle with equal sides. The scientist used a 
dynamite shot and recording instrument to 
measure the distance from the triangle’s base 
(earth’s surface) to its apex, the reflecting 
point on the structure, far underground. Where 
the structure is highest, oil be found 
“My first attempt to record sound or seismic 


may 


reflections,” Karcher writes, “was made 2 years 
later in the summer of 1919.” 

“T used a bi-filar type of galvanometer and 
weighted carbon-button type of detector. These 


experiments made 


EE <” 

Barton states that the initial impetus to the 
present extensive use of seismic methods was 
due largely to L. Mintrop and his “Seismos” Co. 
of Hannover, Germany. Working as a junior 
colleague of Weichert of Gottingen, Mintrop 
developed his instruments and techniques dur- 
ing World War I. By 1921, he had demon- 
strated the potentiality of the refraction meth- 
od but apparently had not done sufficient field 
surveying of geologic structure. 

Marland Oil Co. brought the Mintrop re- 
fraction method to the Mid-Continent about 
1923, and into the Gulf Coast in March 1924. 
A second crew, organized a short time later for 
Gulf Production Co. under the direction of 
L. P. Garret, discovered the Orchard salt dome 
in Fort Bend County late in 1924. DeGolyer 
states that this was the first seismic oil discov- 
ery to be made in the United States. 


were near Washington, 


Meanwhile, the scene switches back to Dr. 
Karcher who was then working on high-speed 
submarine cables and loading coils for long- 
distance lines. Yet the shreds of his early 
dreams of 1921 floated tantalizingly before him. 
Conferences held between Karcher, DeGolyer, 
and Barton, first in New York, and later in St. 
Louis, resulted in the formation of Geophysical 
Research Corp. as a subsidiary of Amerada Pe- 
troleum Corp. The first employe of the new 
firm was Eugene McDermott. Others destined 
for distinguished careers in geophysics with 
G.R.C. were F. M. Kannestine, E. E. Rosaire, 
B. B. Weatherby, H. B. Peacock, Henry Salva- 
Roland F. Beers. 


The work of Petty Geophysical Engineering 


o~ / 
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ing 


tori, and 


One of the wagon-mounted core-drills used in the northern Mid-Ccntinent fields about 1919. 
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Co. in developing competent refraction equip 
ment was recognized by the industry. In March 
1930 Humble Oil & Refining Co. purchased a 


complete set of instruments and trucks which 


it sent to West Texas for work in the Permian 
in, and subsequently in the Delaware basin 
East Texas 


ample of the application of the refraction seis 


campaign.—Another striking ex- 


mograph t iccessful and concerted salt 


dome mapping campaign is that which was co 
lucted in the East Texas basin in 1927 

M. A. Davey f Palestine, Tex., drilled 
wildcat 14 miles northeast of that town but o1 


the Neches River near the Anderson-Cherokee’ 


yuunty boundary. Drilling revealed the exi 
ence of a pronounced local uplift. Coring ope: 
ations by Davey outlined the lo structure 
but Humble rechecked the anomaly with the 
refraction seismogra} to prove the presence 


if a salt dome. Humble found oil in the Wood 


bine sand on the flan! I tnt 1iome mn Mar 
21, 192 

# nitiate explo: 
tior umpaig1 e East Texas | n whic 
Was ¢€ ive ] Pure Amerada i! 
Roxana ( vy Shell) as well as by Humbl 
Ten ilt dor were scovered during the 
first 9 x ynt I 27 eismo pn crew 
irrving the Mir trument at that de 

ned by the B fsche (Ri utch-Shel 
I te 

I ) Karcher took up the reflectior 
met ind ide mmerciall practica 
He a ed the ra me break, sound su 
vevil nd electri ecording. In 1926 
G.R.«( rew ippe e first structure to t 
it r f eis! rapl The 
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The discovery well of famous Burkburnett oil field was the derrick shown at the right foreground on the S. L. Fowler farm: 
it was completed in Wichita County. North Texas, on July 29, 1918 











first oil to be discovered in commercial quan 
tities from a reflection seismograph structure 
is described by Karcher as being Edwards pool 
in the Seminole area of Oklahoma. This was a 
1929 G.R.C under the direction of 
Weatherby; oil was found the 


discovery 
following yea 
on this anomaly 

During the spring of 1932, Independent 
Exploration Co. was organized by a group of 
technical men selected from G.R.C. which was 
then withdrawing from seismograph contract 
ing in the Gulf Coast province. These men 
were pioneers In refraction-seismograph explo 
ration and were responsible for the discovery 
f a number of salt domes during the extensive 


exploration program utilizing that method 


which lasted from 1925 to 1932. Included 
this group were Kannenstine, Rosaire, A. L 
Smith, T. I. Harkins, H. F. Shore. J. W. Flude 


nd J. H. Crowell 


he rise of the application of reflection 
eismograph forms one of the most significant 
During 1929 


instrumentation and 


chapters in petroleum prospecting 
the improved methods 
resulted in the discovery of three oil fields in 
rapid succession 


The success of Independent Exploration C 





juring the early part of its history is remark- 
the first 6 years of its existence 
from 1932 to 1938, clients found 25 oil fields 
n the Gulf Coast as the result of surveys by 
IXL surveys. Reports state that this is 32.2 per 
ent of all fields found in the Gulf C t 
vince during this period 
From four reflection crews in operation in 
States at the end of 1929, the 


popularity of reflection seismograph prospect 
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ince 1925.... 


Petty Geophysical Engineering Company has been serv- 
ing the Oil Industry continuously for twenty-six years 
with geophysical surveys and interpretations that have 


proved of inestimable value in mapping the course of 


future oil development. 


GEOPHYSICAL ENGINEERING CO. 


SEISMIC — MAGNETIC — GRAVITY SURVEYS 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, U.S.A. 
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M‘CORD 


| $ ¢ 5 Buy lubricators on the basis of performance and you will buy 
McCord. McCord lubricators are time-tried and proven over 

a period of half a century. Accuracy of delivery in McCord 
| 8 5 | lubricators and chemical pumps is the result of a well engi- 

) neered design with a minimum number of parts. Depend- 
ability is insured because working parts are fully enclosed. 





Pe McCORD CLASS “SF” LIQUID SIGHT 
Pioneer FEED LUBRICATOR 


futricator 1 wi ( th The “SF” lubricator provides close and accurate 


feed adjustment with a degree of reliability that 
al Manufacturer has made it the preferred lubricator in the oil 

field. Advantages: easy removal of pump units, 
wide variety of drives. 


THE McCORD TYPE “C” CHEMICAL 
MEASURING PUMP 
Accuracy of delivery in McCord chemical pumps is the re- 
sult of close mechanical workmanship and good design. 
All working parts are enclosed, protected from dirt and 


McCord pioneered the de- dust. Wide variety of drives available. Positive delivery. 





velopment of force feed 
ue pabsice Ss a rr rae 
McCord lubricators were THE McCORD “SP” SLUSH PUMP and 


Steam Drilling Engine LUBRICATOR 


A strong and rugged type of lubricator that will withstand 


widely used in the early part 
of this century on steam and 
gas engines and com- vibration and provide uninterrupted service. Removable 
pressors, in addition to being pump units. Large, clear sight feeds. All moving parts en- 


equipment on most of the ' closed. A dependable lubricator for slush pump and steam 





cars built at that time. A few drilling engine use. 


users were: 
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Alco Holsman MeCORD “VF” LUBRICATORS With “Clearsite” 
Autocar Knox Non-Breakable Plastic Sight Feed 
Cadillac Locomobile 
Chadwick Lozier 
Corbin Moon 
Crawford National 


McCord “VF” lubricators provide lubrica- 
tion from a drop to a constant stream of 
oil. Full visibility of oil delivery from any 
angle. Adapted to use on gas, oil, and 





steam engines, compressors, and industrial 


Duryea Pope 
EM. & F. Reo machinery. 
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Elmore Royal 


Ford ; E. R. Thomas oh 
= McCORD 
CORPORATION 


LUBRICATOR DIL. +« DETROIT 11, MICH. 
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A modern reflection secismograph crew, shown above, is Stan 

olind Oil & Gas Co.'s Party 42, operating in the Texas Gulf 

Coast area. The $30,000 recording truck in the background 
is the costliest item of the total investment of $90,000. 


ing rose so that, 8 years later, there were as 
many as 220 reflection crews in operation. The 
number of these crews remained relatively 
constant during the period of 1938-41; after 
this period there was a gradual increase to a 
peak of 520 seismic crews during 1948. 

In the development of the intricate instru- 
mentation and techniques related to seismic ex- 
ploration, Burton C. McCollum, Houston, was 
prominent in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas 
about 1934. Other pioneers in applied seismol- 
ogy include Dr. C. A. Heiland, Denver; Sidon 
Harris and R. H. Dana, Fort Worth; Gerald H. 
Westby, Tulsa; John A. Gillian and Walter H 
Amis, Jr., Dallas; and J. C. Pollard, Houston. 

The development of undersea seismometers, 
concentrically undersea 
cable with a power-driven reel on which an 
entire spread is spooled, is a contribution of 
National Geophysical Co., organized in 1935 
In the instrumentation field of geophysical gal- 
vanometers, a real improvement was made by 
Century Geophysical Corp., of Tulsa, in recent 
years. A high success ratio in the Julesbur; 
basin as well as in the Southwest is reported 
for General Geophysical Co. of Houston. 


integrated with an 


Magnetic Methods 


Magnetometer.—The forerunner of the pres- 
ent-day magnetometer is the dip needle or 


so-called dip compass which was applied to 
iron-ore exploration in Sweden back in the 
seventeenth Tiberg of Sweden in- 
vented the so-called dip compass which was 
but failed to detect 
changes in the earth’s magnetic field. 

In 1915, Adolf Schmidt eonstructed a mag- 


century 


easy to operaie small 


netometer sensitive enough to measure changes 
of less than 5 parts in 100,000 of the total 
intensity of the earth’s magnetic field. 
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The magnetometer measures variation in 
the magnetic field of the earth caused by the 
presence of magnetic rocks, or magnetic por- 
tions of structures. Heiland groups 
the applications of the magnetometer as fol- 
lows: (2) anti- 
faults; (4) intrusions, veins, and 
zone of contact; (5) mineral accumulations; 
(6) iron ore; (7) rare metals; (8) salt domes, 
provided there is magnetic contrast, etc. 


When the magnetometer was introduced 
into the United States in 1924, it was welcomed 
with open arms. The inexpensive, seemingly 
easy and fast field work with the magnetic 
method (as compared to the costly and labori- 
ous work of other geophysical methods) made 
it a preferred instrument for a time. Hundreds 
of magnetometers were in use in the United 
States within a few years after its introduc- 
tion. It appeared that a high-school graduate 
could be entrusted with its operation. Imme- 
diately, a far-flung search for magnetic “highs” 
was started. 


geologic 


(1) old crystalline massives; 
clines; (3) 


W. P. Jenny, of Houston, and W. W. Barrett, 
of Shreveport, were among the best-known 
scientists working with the magnetometer. 
Jenny made extensive regional studies along 
the entire Gulf Coast and made special regional 
analyses along the Sparta-Wilcox trend. Other 
workers in the field of magnetic exploration 
in the Southwest include Sparagen, Barton, 
Clifford, and Collingwood. 


Magnetic-high trends define important fields 
of the Jackson trend including Conroe, Tomball, 
Livingston, and Spurger. These anomalies are 
also gravimetric minima. Jenny believes that 
these are deeply buried salt domes along anti- 
clinal structural axes. 

The use of the magnetometer waned as other 
geophysical tools developed resolving 
power such as the reflection seismograph and 
improved gravity meter. However, the airborne 
magnetometer was introduced into the oil 
industry about 1946, after being blanketed 
under military secrecy regulations for 5 years 
Economy, speed, and 


high 


continuous recording 
were advantages of the airborne instrument 
over the point-to-point magnetometer of earlier 
prospecting days. 


The airborne magnetometer, currently in 
use, consists of a continuously recording elec- 
tronic instrument and a continuous strip camera 
which records the position of the plane with 
reference to established bench marks and keys 
the magnetic profile to the ground position. 
The speed of magnetometer surveying from 
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the air is of particular advantage over areas of 
inaccessible or rough terrain, as in mountain- 
Another practical application of 
the airborne magnetometer are the extensive 
being made in the Continental Shelf 
the Gulf Coast where hundreds of 


ous regions 


surveys 
regions olf 
square miles of submarine terrain are surveyed 
daily for locating magnetic anomalies. The use 
of Shoran or short-range radio navigation pro- 
vides the instrumental answer to determination 
of the exact position of the airplane over the 
Thus the n 


improved instrumental sen- 


water 1agnetic method staged a 


comeback through 
sitivity and a new, unique method of tran 


+h ; trary ++ Ff 
porting ne instrument itsell 


Radio-Activity Methods 


1936, John C 


Bender made an invention which covers many 


In the spring months of 
phases of the present radioactivity well-logging* 
business. R. E. Fearon in 1938 invented as an 
improvement on Bender’s discoveries, a form of 
neutron well-logging corresponding with pres- 
ent commercial practicest. To develop and 
practice inventions relating to 
well logging, Well Surveys, Inc., was organized 
in Tulsa in May 1939. Well Surveys, Inc., 
received assignment of the Fearon patent, and 
shortly Bender’s 
invention. The first gamma-ray log to be pub- 
lished was presented in Geophysics IV No. 2 
March 1939, by Howell and Frosch, of Humble 
Oil & Refining Co. The first published logs 
from Well Surveys, Inc., were released in The 
Oil and Gas Journal, February 22, 1940, by 
S. A. Scherbatskoy and G. H. Westby 

The first 
logging service was performed on a well in 
Polo field, in April 1940. The first published 
neutron log was presented by Bruno Ponte- 
corvo, in The Oil and Gas Journal, September 
11, 1941. The first commercial service of neutron 
logging also began through the efforts of Well 
Surveys, Inc., in the fall of 1941. W. G 
founder and president of Well Surveys, Inc., has 
been assisted by C. E. Duller, vice president 


radioactivity 


acquired a license to use 


commercial gamma-ray well- 


Green, 


since the organization began. Others who have 
contributed to the Tulsa development include 
Jacob Neufeld, Gilbert Swift. and Paul Wolff 
The 
business was characterized by relatively slow 
growth from 1940 to 1944, and much more rapid 
acceptance since 1944. Approximately 90 pe 
cent of all radioactivity logs have been made 
since that year. Approximately one-half of all 


course of the radioactivity well-logging 


*U. S. Patent 2133776, Reissue 23226 U. S. Patent 2349712 
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This graph shows a striking correlation between the growth 

of proved developed crude-oil reserves in the United States 

and the rise in the number of members of the American 
Association of Petroleum Geologists. 


radioactivity and neutron logs have been madi 
since 1948 

To date, about 35,000 radioactivity well log 
have been made in the United States, Mexico 
Canada, Venezuela, Trinidad, and Argentina 
principally by Lane-Wells Co., Seismograph 
Service Corp., and Geotecnica, S.A., licensees 
of Well Surveys, Inc 


Stratigraphic Prospecting 

The geophysical phase of structural pros 
pecting opened the deeper portions of the vast 
basins of the Southwest for prospecting and in 
so doing revolutionized exploration for petro 
leum. However, geological prospecting did not 
experience a similar renaissance, according t 
Rosaire 

The diminishing returns in structural pros- 
pecting, and the untapped possibilities to be 
found in stratigraphic prospecting were called 
to the attention of the petroleum industry in a 
striking way by A. IL. 
Mid-Continent geologist, now engaged in re- 
search activities. In a presidential address 
before the A.A.P.G. in April 1936, he pointed 
out the dangers that might result from continu- 


Levorsen, pre yminent 


ation of specialization in structural prospecting 
Levorsen used the striking analogy of well- 
armed hunters who persisted in going after 
rapidly vanishing small game in the same area 
where the poorly equipped natives brought in 
elephants with surprising regularity 

He developed that there were often asso- 
ciated with unconformities what is known as 
“wedge belts of porosity”—areas where sands 
grade into shales, or porous limestone changes 
to nonporous limestone updip and in the form 
long wedge. Facies changes have long 
been noted in geologic literature but Levorsen 
dramatically synthesized the entire field of 


of a 


stratigraphic prospecting, the impact of whic! 
has not been fully recognized 
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NEED A 
MULTIPLE 
SHOT 
SURVEY 


Eastman . . . famous throughout the world for 
oil well surveys, offers you a directional survey 
service which is complete in every detail. An 
Eastman Multiple Shot Survey is made by 
precision instruments in either open or cased 
holes by highly trained and experienced 
Eastman engineers. These engineers carefully 
compute each survey and then present a com- 


22 OFFICES FOR plete and accurate report to the operator. 


YOUR CONVENIENCE 
CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE Oe ee 
DIRECTORY FOR OFFICE NEAREST YOU SHOT SURVEYS FOR... . - 
. Insuring a permanent record of the sub-surface 
course of a well for future operations, such as side- 
tracking or deepening. 
. Showing the exact location of the bottom of the 
well bore. 
3. Checking for possible dog legs in open holes before 
casing is run. 
4. Establishing court evidence to prevent trespass suits. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Donald C. Barton was a pioneer on interpretation 
of corrosion-balance results in their relation to struc- 
ture. He was research geologist and geophysicist for 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, from 1934-39, 
and was a president of American Association of Pe- 
troleum Geologists. (Died 1939) 


Roland Frank Beers, head of the fuel-resources 
department of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, is 
president of Geotechnical Corp., Dallas, is a partne1 
in the firm of Beers & Heroy. He entered the oil 
business in 1928 


Ben C. Belt, director of Gulf Oil Corp., began 
his geological career with Mexican Gulf Oil Co. in 
1916. He was chief geologist in Gulf’s Fort Worth 
and Houston districts until 1933, when he was 
named assistant to the vice president. Belt was 
named vice president of the Gulf Coast production 
division in 1950 


L. W. Blau, research consultant for Humble Oil & 
Refining Co., Houston, since 1942, was named di- 
rector of geophysical research in 1930 and appointed 
head of geophysical and production research in 1942 


A. M. Blow served as first vice president and 
general manager of Amerada Petroleum Corp., Tulsa, 
and joined the firm in 1920. He formerly was head 
of the land department after leaving Producers & 
Refiners Co 


Frank Clark, independent geologist and consultant 
to Ohio Oil Co., Tulsa, entered the oil business with 
Wiser Oil & Petroleum Exploration Co. at Sisterville, 
W. Va., in 1919. He joined Ohio Oil in 1923 and be- 
came vice president in 1936. He retired in 1946. 


Henry C. Cortes, Dallas, in charge of Magnolia 
Petroleum Co.’s geophysical exploration, entered the 
oil business as a roughneck in Texas in 1922. He 
joined the old Vacuum Oil Co.’s geological depart- 
ment in 1924 


Ira H. Cram, vice president of Continental Oil 
Co.’s exploration and production department, Hous- 
ton, joined the firm in 1949 following employment 
with Pure Oil Co. for 23 years. He was named vice 
president of the exploration division when joining 
the firm and was named to his present post in 
March 1950 


A. R. Denison, vice president of Amerada Petro- 
leum Corp., Tulsa, joined the firm in 1922 and be- 
came chief geologist in 1937. He was appointed to 
his present position in 1950 


Alexander Deussen, Houston consulting geologist, 
is a Sidney Powers Memorial Medalist. His geologi- 
cal work dates back to 1908 when he was with the 
U. S. Geological Survey. He was vice president and 
geologist in charge of Gulf Coast operations for the 
old Marland Oil Co. from 1924-28 


Opie Dimmick, president of Century Geophysi- 
cal Corp., Tulsa, first entered the oil industry in 
1928 at Houston, where he joined Humble Oil & 


Here are abridged digests of the 
careers of some of the men who have 
contributed most notably to the science 


of finding oil in the Southwest. 


Refining Co.’s seismic department. In 1935 he joined 
Carter Oil Co., resigning in 1945 to organize Cen- 
tury Geophysical 


E. A. Eckhardt, vice president of Gulf Research & 
Development Co., was assistant chief of the old Mar- 
land Oil Co.’s research department from 1925 to 
1928 before joining Gulf 


F. Julius Fohs, Houston geologist and independent 
operator since 1912, has directed the finding, devel- 
opment and operation of many oil pools in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Wyoming 


James H. Gardner, president, Gardner Petroleum 
Co., Tulsa, a graduate of University of Kentucky, 
formerly was with the U. S. Geological Survey. 
Serving as a consulting geologist until 1919, he be- 
came president of Gardner Petroleum in 1919 


Andrew Gilmour, chief geophysical supervisor for 
Amerada Petroleum Corp., Tulsa, joined the firm in 
1922. He received degrees from Queen’s University, 
Belfast, and from National University of Ireland. 


Frank Goldstone, Shell Oil Co., a native of Whit- 
tingham, England, was a geophysicist with the old 
Roxana Petroleum Corp. in Texas and Louisiana 
from 1926 to 1928, before joining Shell. He was 
named chief geophysicist for Shell in 1929 


Charles N. Gould was an outstanding figure in the 
development of geological knowledge in the South- 
west as a teacher, field geologist, and geological con- 
sultant. He was first director of the Oklahoma Geo- 
logical Survey 


Cecil H. Green, vice president of Geophysical 
Service, Inc., Dallas, joined the firm in 1930. He 
was named district supervisor in 1936, and vice 
president in 1941 


Lee Hager, graduate of Harvard University, dis- 
covered several domes in Louisiana and Texas, and 
became one of the country’s best-known geologists 
(Died 1944). 


Sidon Harris, president of Southern Geophysical 
Co., Fort Worth, taught at several universities be- 
fore joining Humble Oil & Refining Co. He later 
left that firm to complete graduate work, and in 
1934 and received a Ph.D. degree at Texas University. 


W. B. Heroy, of Beers & Heroy, Dallas, and 
vice president of Geotechnical Corp., Dallas, entered 
the geological field in 1908 with the U. S. Geological 
Survey. He joined Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp 
in 1919, where he became chief geologist in 1929 
Later he was president of Pilgrim Exploration Co. 


Eugene Holman, president of Standard Oil Co 
(N. J.) since 1944, joined Humble Oil & Refining 
Co. in 1921. Five years later he became chief geol- 
ogist, and in 1928 was transferred to the parent 
Jersey firm. He was elected director in 1940. 
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J. V. Howell, gical consultant and inde} n the Southwest tween 1917-35. In 193¢ 
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ve y of a gi Edmondson Dale Luman was an indep nt geol 
the old Gypsy Oil C« ind Marland Oil ¢ bef gist in Tulsa beginning in 1943. Prior to that he 
joining Tex had been chief geologist for Atlantic Refining Cx 
it Dallas. He attended University of Oklahoma and 

W. P. Jenny, consulting geologist and geop} t University of Kansas, and began his first field work 
f H ton i native of Bern Switzerland. H vith Roxana Petroleum Corp. in 1918. (Died 1944) 




























George Charlton Mason, Tulsa, was affiliated as ¢ 
logist with Mexican Gulf Oil Co., Gulf r 
Cc ff Louisiana, and Gypsy Oil Co. He was a pa 
E. W. Johnson, | ent of Gen ] esident of American Association of Petroleun ° 
Cc H tor gan 1 th f n 1935. Aft t Geologists and had been vice president of Scherme 
. , Died 1940 






L. F. McCollum, president of Continental Oil ( 
Sidney A. Judson, H ton, T Gulf Refining H ton, majored in geology from Univ ty 
f t ntered the ndust n 19] H Texas and joined Humble Oil & Refining Co. in 


W unt nt in the geolog nd development 1925. He later transferred to Carter Oil Co. of chief 

f tl first t don Barbers Hill) t geologist and after advancing to president of Cart 

ne il 1 unde verhang is transferred to Standard Oil C N. J 
iinat of producing activitle 


H ! ‘ named lire ore of Ge aaa l Re Eugene McDermott, chairman f Geophysica 


ea ( , + ' 9992 and e president Service, Inc., Dallas, was field supervis for Ge« 
n 1945. F { next 5 rs he served 1 mer physical Research Corp. from 1923-30. He be 
P ® Kannenstine esident of Geophysical Service in 1930 






R. S. McFarland, vice president and general man 
Frederic H. Lahee, research counsel ' oo iger of the Mid-Continent Division, Seaboard Oil 





Oil n | est kr vn for his hook el] b . . » . : 
dik 4 i = ! cnown I ’ K Fi AC Co., Dallas, was geologist for Empire Gas & Fuel 
. He ? m he f the Americar t . 1 1 

} = I * ve “tes leeds Co. from 1916 until entering consulting work in 191 
le nstitu tt n ¢ te ‘ ! Sur 


— From 1920-30 he was with Twin State Oil C S 


C. L. Moody has been associated with Ohio O 
A. I. Levorsen, prof: f geolog\ t Stanf n¢ 1918. Past president of the American 
t \ geolog f val ] l mpanie \ tion of Petroleum Geologists, he s well 
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known as a specialist on Gulf Coast area stratigraphy 
and petrology 


L. L. Nettleton, Houston, was a geophysicist with 
Gulf Research & Development Co. from 1928-46, 
and since that time has been a partner of Gravity 
Meter Exploration Co., Houston 


H. B. Peacock, president of Geophysical Surveys, 
Inc., Dallas, was a party chief for Geophysical Re- 
search Corp. in Oklahoma from 1926-30. He joined 
G.S.I. in 1934 and became vice president 


O. S. Petty, president and chief engineer of Petty 
Geophysical Engineering Co., San Antonio, since 
1925, is a pioneer in geophysical research as applied 
to exploration for oil 


Sidney Powers was chief geologist for Amerada 
Petroleum Corp. from 1919-26. He was associated 
with early work of geophysicists in the Southwest 
and played an important part in the development 
of seismograph work. (Died 1932). 


Norman H. Ricker, senior research physicist for 
Carter Oil Co. since 1938, established Humble Oil & 
Refining Co.’s geophysical department in 1923, where 
he stayed on as department head until 1925 


E. E. Rosaire, consulting geophysicist, Houston, 
was field suptrintendent for Geophysical Research 
Corp. from 1925-32. From 1932-36 he was president 
and general manager of Independent Exploration Co 
He became senior partner of Geochemical Surveys, 
Inc., Houston, in 1942 


W. M. Rust, Jr., Houston, head of geophysical 
research for Humble Oil & Refining Co. since 1937, 
Ph.D. degree at Rice Institute in 1931 
He joined Humble in 1934 


received his 
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C. W. Tomlinson, Ardmore, Okla., is known as a 
specialist on complicated gevlogic structure and 
stratigraphy in southern Oklahoma. He has been 
active in Southwest geology since 1918 


O. H. Truman, retired consulting geophysicist, 
Houston, was with Humble Oil & Refining Co. from 
1924-31. He is credited with developing the first 
successful gravity meter 


Benjamin B. Weatherby, president of Geophysi- 
cal Research Corp., Tulsa, and vice president in 
charge of exploration, head of the geophysical de- 
partment, and director of Amerada Petroleum Corp., 
joined G.R.C. in 1925 as a party chief 


Paul Weaver, chief geophysicist for Gulf Oil Corp., 
Houston, directed the first torsion balance and first 
seismograph operations in Mexico in 1923. He has 
been with Gulf since 1926. 


Gerald H. Westby. president of Seismograph 
Service Corp., Tulsa, was resident geologist in Al- 
geria for S. Pearson & Sons, of London, until 1924, 
when he joined Empire Oil & Refining Co. He has 
been associated with S.S.C. since 1933 


W. E. Wrather, director of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C., was a geologist with 
Gulf Producing Co. and J. M. Guffey Petroleum 
Co. from 1908-16, and later a consulting geologist 
specializing in Permian stratigraphy of the South 
west and geology of northern Texas oil fields 


Ralph D. Wycoff, Gulf Research & Development 
Co., Pittsburgh, was geophysicist with the old Mar- 
land Oil Co. from 1926 until he joined Gulf in 1929 
He was named chief of geophysical research and 
development in 1945 
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NELSON ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


@ Specializing in Electrical Equipment for the Oil Industry 


DESIGNERS 


and 


MANUFACTURERS 
of 


EXPLOSION-PROOF MOTOR STARTERS, 

AIR CIRCUIT BREAKERS, CONTROL STATIONS, 

JUNCTION BOXES and LIGHTING PANELS. 
Oivieeeerie ties te See 2 He MOTOR CONTROL CENTERS. .INSTRUMENT PANELS and CUBICLES 
plosion-Proof Combination Motor SWITCHBOARDS . .. SWITCHGEAR... UNIT SUBSTATIONS 


Starters with control stations in 

covers. Mounted above starters is a ra 

“NEMCO” Explosion-Proof Low Le Vp o 

Voltage Bus Box. Equipment was NELSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
furnished for natural gasoline plant ys 


of a major oil company. 


217 North Detroit. TULSA, OKLAHOMA Telephone 2-5131 





—- and is proud to have had 
a hand in its development! 


— with corrosion-resistant Ampco Bronze al- 
loys, corrosion-resistant Ampco Pumps and 
Valves, non-sparking safety tools. Ampco 
bronze alloys are available in sheet, plate, 
pipe, fittings, castings, rod, tube, and fabri- 
cated assemblies. You find them used for 
sucker rods, sucker rod guides and assemblies, 
polished rods, well tubing, salt-water disposal 
equipment, ring joints, gaskets, fractionating 
towers, and many other applications import- 
ant to oil-field and refinery service. 


Ampco Metal, Inc., Milwaukee 46, | Wisconsin . 
“AMPCO-.-ize to Economize” 
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1931—North Texas Spudder 
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925—Tonkawa, Oklahoma, Rotary 
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ATT FIVE 
1901-Spindetop Rotary 

















— BIRTHPLACE 


APTAIN LUCAS drilled his Spindletop, in Pennsylvania to the Lucas gusher, othe: 
Texas, discovery well with a rotary rig drilling methods were more popular than the 
This seems of little significance today when rotary. Some drilled for oil by boring with an 
rotary rigs are being used throughout the auger. Others simply drove a pipe with a 
world and are drilling the majority of wells pointed end into the ground. However, the 
However, in 1901 a rotary drilling rig was an more ordinary procedure was to use cable 


oddity. Its limited use had been confined to 


drilling for oil in the Corsicana, Texas, field Cable-tool drilling.—By no means a new art, 


and for water in various states cable-tool drilling was employed by the Chinese 
In the 42 elapsed years from Col. Edwit prior to 1700 A.D. in the drilling of brine 
Drake’s historic “birth of the industry” wel wells to depths of more than 1,500 ft. Using 
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by Leigh S. McCaslin, Jr. 


OF ROTARY DRILLING 


the same principles, the United States oil 


industry in its 90 yea f existence has 
evolved the American 


portable 


“standard” rig and als 


cable-tool rigs. These are the two 
ommonly used types of cable-tool rigs today 

The cable-tool method, whether in a stand 
ard or a portable rig, consists essentially of 
raising a bit attached to the 
end of a steel cable and then allowing it to 
fall free. The bit pounds or fractures the rock 


or earth to be penetrated. The material broken 


making hole by 


loose by the bit is removed from the hole by 
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Here is the story of 50 years of oil drilling 
in Southwest, U.S.A. It is a story of men, 
materials, and methods. In it are narrated 
the events that led to the region becoming 
the Magic Empire of Oil. Old timers will 
find themselves becoming nostalgic with its 
reading. Younger men will be stirred by 
the realization that they, too, may be help- 
ing to make the history that will be re- 
corded in the year 2001. 
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1945—West Texas Portable Rig | 








means of a bailer on a separate steel cable 
from the bit. 


As the hole is drilled deeper, successively 
of 
the hole. The purpose of this pipe is to prevent 


smaller-diameter strings pipe are set into 


or water from entering the hole from 


> 


penetrated formations. 


The greatest improvement in cable-tool rigs 
since 1901 has been the use of steel where iron 


and manila rope were formerly used. Im- 


provements in recent years have consisted 


primarily in building heavier equipment suit- 
able for the deeper holes to be drilled, and in 
designing more portable types of cable rigs 
Also, detailed engineering study has-been made 
of such factors as stroke length to determine 
the best operating practices. 


At this time, cable-tool drilling is confined 


Above: John H. Galey. of the famous wildcatting firm of 
Guffey & Galey. is shown here on a lease near Chanute. 
Kans., in 1914 with his nephew, Thomas M. Galey. Guffey 
& Galey were the best known Southwestern wildcatters in the 
early days of the industry. They bought production at Neo 
desha, Kans., in 1892, again at Corsicana, Tex., in 1894, and 
then were responsible for the most significant well of the 
century at Spindletop, Tex., in 1901. It was Guffey & Galey 
who backed Captain Lucas and his Spindletop well. carrying 
the captain for one-eighth interest. From Guffey & Galey’s 
Spindletop operation came J. M. Guffey Co., predecessor com 
pany of today’s huge Gulf Oil Corp. 


~~ © 


An early-day blowout at Sour Lake field. Texas, in 1902 com 
pletely destroyed the derrick and drilling equipment. 


almost entirely to relatively shallow opera- 
tions in hard formations, to cleanout work on 
previously drilled wells, and for completing 
in fluids 
lower the producing capacity of the formation 

Henry Kelly, a well-known pioneer in the 
development of cable-tool 


of The Armstrong Co 


wells fields where rotary-drilling 


founder 
In 1867 he invented the 
portable drilling machine, 
the forerunner of the modern spudder. His 
company produced one of the first wire-line 
rigs in 1925 and in 1929, the first all-steel cable- 
tool rig. In 1933, The Armstrong Co 
quired by Bucyrus-Erie Co 


rigs, was 


“cam and treadle” 


Was ac- 


Rotary Popular 


Generally speaking, most operators have 
decided that rotary drilling is cheaper on a pei 
cable-tool drilling. This 
that rotary rigs more 


purchase and 


well basis than 
despite the fact 
to 


operating cost per day. The greater efficiency 


is 
are 
expensive have a_ higher 
of the rotary, under most drilling conditions, 
offsets these factors. 

Rotary drilling came into genera 
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Horses were the mainstay of oil-field transportation in the early 1920's as this picture at Breckenridge, Tex., proves. In the 
left foreground is John Stratch, well-known contractor of the day. 


the early 1920's. It gained its foothold in the 
Gulf Coast and 
It has only been in the past 20 or 


soft-drilling area of the 
California 
25 years, drilling has 
predominant over 
R. E. Collom, in the U. S. 
3ureau of Mines Bulletin 201, “Prospecting and 


Testing for Oil and Gas,” 


however, that rotary 


become so emphatically 


cable-tool drilling 


published in 1922, 
states: 

“Approximately 100,000 of the 109,000 wells 
estimated as completed in the United States 
during 1914-18 were drilled with cable tools 
which are used in all eastern fields, the Mid- 
Continent field, Rocky Mountain fields, part 
of Texas and Louisiana, and for all pioneer 
work in California. Cable tools are especially 
adapted to prospecting.” 

R. S. Knappen, of Gulf Oil Corp., recalled 


Below: Within a few weeks after discovery of oil in Burk 
burnett, derricks sprang up throughout the town. This view. 
looking north, shows the main road from Wichita Falls lead 
ing into Burkburnett’s business district. A city school under 
construction when the picture was made is just to the right 
of the highway. The No. 1 Fowler, which opened the pro 
lific pool, is lost in smoke and haze of th2 background. 
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Above: The “spark-plug” rotary rig was just beginning to 
catch on in the industry when this truck-mounted power rig 
was built in 1932, and put into operation in Archer County. 
Texas. It had its origin when L. T. (Bobby) Burns, Wichita 
Falls contractor, approached Wilson Manufacturing Co. with 
the idea of building a power rig. complete with pump. all 
mounted on one truck. Shown in the photo, taken on the 
first installation of this rig, is John Wilson, Wilson Manu 
facturing Co., pointing to the rotary table. The driller stand 
ing between the engine and the draw works is S. W. (Frenchie) 
Petre, now a well-known oil operator of Wichita Falls. 











Transportation was a major problem during the Seminole boom. Peak production from Greater Seminole came on July 
1927, when the 10 major fields of the area were making 527.400 bbl. of oil daily 
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combination rig with rotary table 






lrive, kelly, and kelly bushing. In 






nvented a circulation system to be used wit 


‘tary drilling. The complete nception of ti 
vdraulic rotary system ; employed t 
ppears in U. S. P 443069, filed 1} 
Chapman in 1887.) 
This crude rotary-drilling device f t 
Baker brothers was brought from their Dak 





rk to Corsicana, Tex nd R 
Prospecting Co. realized the 
ising it in the soft soils er 
ind undertook to adapt it to the need f the 
lrilling contract there 


Development of Rotary Drilling 


TEAM was used as the source of powe: 

Captain Lucas’ rig at Spindletop 50 yea: 
igo. Steam equipment has been generally pre ° 
ferred and predominantly used until very 
cent years. This predominare over other p 


er sources is based on several factors, includin 





The inherent speed and torque flexibilits 
a steam engine, (2) availability of low-cost 


natural gas in many drilling areas, and (3) 
ivailabilitvy of low-cost water in many drillin;: 
reas 


Abundant natural gas and water have ma 


steam rotary rig particularly popula 

he Gulf Coast area. Only in recent years have 

power rigs entered the area in sizable numbers 

The steam rotary rig used by Lucas at 
19 


Spindletop consisted of a Chapman 12-in. rotar\ 
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World-Wide Pioneers 
and Leaders in 
RIGS and WINCHES 


| "Way back in 1932 they scoffed at the 
litle Rig pictured above but this 
was the forerunner of the ingenious 
Wilson Remote Control Rig and the 
massive 2 and 3 engine torque con 
verter rigs. Drilling Experts have 
learned {rom ex peric nee - They 
recognize the Wilson trademark as a 
symbol of technically proved and 
field proven equipment. Into each 
Wilson Rig goes intensive engineer 
ing, Constant Progress and far-sighted 
planning to inswe these rigs to be 


the FINEST EVER BUILT’ 
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The Photo on the 
above right shows 
the very first Port 
able Power Rig, the 
Bobby’ Burns Rig 
vilt in 1932 Pictured upper left 
is one of the Fa 
mous Wilson Re 
mote Control Rigs 
with the Driller at 


Th. 2 
the controls a 


2-engine Giant 
pictured is the New 
Wilson Giant Road 
air Rig 


Compare Quality « Compare Prices 
IT PAYS TO BUY A WILSON 


ED ANUFACTURING CO. Inc. 

























































This early-day spudder is shown operating near Bartlesville. 
Okla. It was at Bartlesville that the first commercial oil well 
in the State of Oklahoma went on production in August 1903. 


10-in 
engine, a two-post draw 


rig, a Smith-Vaile 5 by 8 by 
9 by 12-in. F. & T. 
works, and a 30-hp 


pump, a 


boiler. The steam engine 





weighed about 2,000 lb. and. cost about $ 
The draw works weighed about 5,000 lb. and 
cost $250, and the slush pump weighed 2,000 lb 
and cost $235. The 


sheaves, weighed 300 Ib., 


traveling block had 16-in 
and cost $115 

Heavier and heavier steam rotary equipment 
By the 
seldom 


has been the 


1920's 


trend through the vears 


early when wells were more 


than 5,000 ft. deep, rotary rigs were powered 
with steam equipment designed for 150 to 200 
psi. workin 


pressure. Three 65 or 85-hp. boilers 


were generally sufficient to meet all power 


requirements with considerable reserve capac- 
ity 


A heav' 


dwarfs the 1901 rig 


-duty steam rig of the present period 

For example, a steam rig 
Petroleum Co. for drilling 
South 
that of the 
The equipment of this rig in- 


used by Magnolia 


10,000 to 15,000-ft. holes in Louisiana 


has 600 hp 
Spindletop ris 


available—20 times 
cludes four 150-hp. standard oil-field fire-tube 
boilers, three 20-in. mud pumps, a 14 by 14-in 
12-in. rotary 


draw-works engine, and a 12 by 


Trend Towards Power Rigs 
NE of the earliest applications of internal- 


combustion drilling was the 


cable-tool 


engines to 


portable machine. An important 
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factor in this early use of internal-combustion 
engines was the development of high-compres- 
sion, high-speed industrial engines. The early 
internal-combustion engines were too large and 
operated at too slow speeds for oil-field use 
The earliest mechanical rigs lacked flexibil- 
ity and ease of operation. This was primarily 
due to the fact that the draw works, or hoist, 
used with the engines was designed for use 
with These hoists had either 
three (two-shaft) or four (three-shaft) speeds, 


steam engines. 


and all clutches were made from steel castings 
and were either square or jaw type. It was 
necessary to install a reversible clutch between 
the draw works and the engines to absorb the 
shock of hoisting and to provide a means of 
releasing the clutches in case the driller was 
unable to bounce them out with the brake 


It was not until draw works began to be 
specifically designed for use with internal- 
combustion engines that the full values in fuel 
economy and portability could be realized alone 
with flexibility and ease of operation. The us¢ 
of hydraulic couplings and torque converters 
in recent years, has further boosted the use of 
internal-combustion engines. 

It is impossible to select an exact date for 
the introduction of internal-combustion engines 
to the Southwest drilling industry. However 
the middle 1920’s is the approximate period. In 
1926, one manufacturing firm built a mechani 
cal rig for use as a servicing unit. By 1930, the 
same firm was making mechanical drilling rigs 

Steam’s predominance as the source of 
power in rotary drilling has _ particularly 
World War II. The trend, 


on heavy rigs, is towards the diesel 


dwindled since 
especially 
because of its economical 


engine operating 


costs. Wartime expansion of diesel manufac- 
turing made available to the industry a large 
selection of engines suitable for power drilling 
rigs. Also dual-fuel engines which will operate 
either on natural gas or diesel fuel have seen 


some use as drilling engines. 








FIRST USE OF ELECTRIC MOTOR- 
DRIVEN ROTARY RIG 


7 first use of an electric-motor 
t the Mid-C« 


ary rig in ntinent area was in 
Earlsboro, Oklahoma, field. In September 1927, 
according to Richard K. Huey, Shaffer Oil & 
Refining Co. installed an electric rig on its 
7 Clark well. Huey, today, is vice president in 
charge of production for Deep Rock Oil Corp 
Shaffer firm 


ariven I 


iccessor company to the 
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The Lean Early 30's Accelerated 
Trend Toward Greater Portability 


Ov of the most significant trends in South- 
west drilling over the past 25 years has 
been the increasing emphasis on portability 
This has been true with and 
tary The following the 
tock market crash in 1929 gave considerable 
impetus to the trend towards portability. The 
necessity of keeping 


both cable-tool 


rigs. lean years 


costs at an absolucie 
minimum led many operators to give serious 
thought to reducing rigging-up and tearing- 
iown time by means of increased portability 


Drilling rig 
numerous 


ss in the early days consisted 


heavy parts, all of which were 
ismantled at the completion of every well 
nd reassembled on the Often, in 
yme areas, the time spent on rigging up and 
down was 


new location 
tearing greater than is 
well 


team 


now con- 
imed in drillins 

In the case the boiler 
ianifold assemblies were 
ften taken completely apart. The draw works, 
r hoist, was likewise taken completely apart 
nd reassembled 


rigs, even 


and other small 


Derricks were built for the 
irilling of each well and were generally left 
tanding in case the well 
mpleted 


Today, there are 


was successfully 


standardized layouts; unit 


skids for boilers, 


pump and shale shakers 
ind standard piping manifolds fitted for quick 
making and breaking of joints 


and connection 


Savings up to 50 per cent have resulted fron 


well-planned 
and equipped rigs 


layouts and properly designed 
Hu M. Harris, a Humble Oil & Refining Co 
engineer, is credited by some with building the 
first unitized draw works. The original model 
was installed on a drilling rig in Conroe field 
of Texas in 1932 
The trend towards portability has resulted 
in completely portable rigs for the drilling of 
wells. The first portable units were core-drill- 
ing machines. Shortly thereafter, portable 
well-servicing units were developed. The next 
logical step was the manufacture of portable 
drilling rigs 
A portable drilling rig manufactured in the 
early 1930’s was made by redesigning an 
successful drill. The unit 
drill producing wells down to 
had its 40-ft. derrick, rotary 
swivel, kelly, draw works, 
Jackknife and telescoping masts 
have been a considerable factoi in the devel- 
opment of highly portable drilling Even 


wl trans- 


already core was 


lesigned to 
2,000 ft. It 
table 


own 
and powe! 


derricks 


rigs 
here the quick-erecting derricks 
ported 


are 
separately from the 


considerable time 


other drilling 


equipment is saved 


In the past 10 years, it has become the 
skid completely 
from one location 
permitting, of course.) 
systems have been used to 
accomplish this including track units of the 


type used on tractors, and war-surplus bomber 


wheels 
— ws 
a : 
y = 
\* 7, 
m, 


practice In some areas to 


assembled derricks 
(Terrain 
A variety of 


large 


to another 


Seven men well known to the drilling industry are shown in this photograph taken in 1933 in front of the discovery well of 
Long Lake field, Anderson County, Texas. In the picture ave J. H. Gahan, assistant vice president, Tide Water Associated Oil 


Co., Houston; C. P. Watson, vice president 


Seaboard Oii Co. of Delaware; John M. Lovejoy, president, Seaboard, New York: 


R. B. Pringle, vice president of Tide Water at the time and now retired in Tulsa: Ed Shea, president of Tide Water at the time 
and now president of Utility Holding Co.; E. H. Salrin, vice president and general manager, Tide Water. Houston; and R. S. 
McFarland. vice president, Seaboard. 
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Vocational Training 


aaa Spindletop was 


were few experienced 


discovered there 
oil-field drillers; 
they had to be made on the job. In those days 
a period of service of from 4 to 6 months was 
often sufficient to elevate the roughneck to a 
driller 


Today, there are extensive training programs 
available designed to train workers in their 
These programs are being 
sponsored by the American Petroleum Institute, 
the American Association of Oilwell Drilling 
Contractors, and the industrial training divi- 


every-day jobs 


sions of a number of universities and junior 
colleges. 

The A.P.I training 
classes in drilling practices as early as 1934. 


sponsored vocational 
Early training was essentially elementary. By 
contrast, present-day training is on a much 
higher level, illustrative of the greater need of 
oil-field workers for technical knowledge 


Standardization 


NE of the most significant contributions to 


the advancement in drilling practices has 


been the standardization of oil-field equipment 


sponsored by the A.P.I. This program was 
inaugurated by the Institute in 1923, just 22 
vears after the discovery of Spindletop. 

One of the principal causes of trouble and 
expense at that time, was the lack of inter- 
changeable threads and tapered joints. Before 





HOW VALUES CHANGE 


IMES have changed! In 1914, drilling equip- 
ment in various fields of the Southwest was 
valued as follows 


74-ft. derrick with 42-in. rig irons used 

in Oklahoma $950 
82-ft. derrick with 5-in. rig and calf irons 

in Oklahoma $1,250 
84-ft. derrick with 6-in. chain-driven rig 

and calf irons in North Texas $1,650 
84-ft. Gulf Coast rotary derrick $300 
112-ft. Gulf Coast rotary derrick $400 











A.P.I. standardization, there were more than 
200 different kinds of derricks. After standard- 
ization, there were only 15—8 steel and 7 
wooden. 

The late J. Edgar Pew of Sun Oil Co. was 
an outstanding leader in promoting standardi- 
zation. He was general chairman of the A.P.I. 
standardization program from its beginning in 
1923 until his death in 1947. 

Today, A.P.I. standards are not only in gen- 
eral use throughout the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico, they are international. It is now 
possible to purchase the component parts of a 
drilling rig in 27 different countries, ship them, 
for example, to Timbuktu, Africa, and satisfac- 
torily drill an oil well. A radical demonstration 
if international standardization is that today 
American oil companies are importing tubular 
goods from Europe, particularly England, 
France, and Germany, made to A.P.I. specifica- 
tions, which interchange perfectly with Amer- 
ican products 


First production from the K.M.A. deep sand of southwestern Wichita County was discovered in 1937 at the Jack Kadane ! C. A. 
Mangold. Among those shown at the discovery well are: Jack Kadane, Fred Kadane, Preston Woods, Charles Kadane. 
L. W. Mangold, Edward G. Kadane, L. C. Griffith, G. D. Anderson, George Kadane, and W. P. Wiest. The discovery started 


a new boom which rivaled the fabulous Burkburnett boom of 1918. 
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Pictured in red, is Unit Rig’s first 
model, the U-10. Many of these = ; —_ 
drawworks are still in operation Unit Rig was the FIRST to 





introduce a unitized drawworks to 
the drilling industry. This 
leadership, which began when 
Unit Rig was started in 1936, has 
continued throughout the years. 
Now, as always, you can depend 


upon Unit Rig for the most 
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Above is the new, improved Unit 
Rig Model U-15. This model took 
the place of the U-10 in 1944 and 
is now the leading drawworks (for 
its capacity) in the oil industry. 
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It is claimed that this steam cable-tool rig drilled the first 

well in the Texas Panhandle at Mobeetie, Tex., in March 

1908. In picture are Virgil Graham; Frank Potts; E. J]. Simp 
son; Cal Reuhard; and Mr. Wagner. newspaper editor. 


Equipment and Materials Were 
Swift in Development 


HE materials and equipment items used in 

Southwest rotary drilling are multitudinous 
To report accurately the development of all 
equipment and material items would require 
volumes. High points in the development of 
some equipment items and materials are traced 
in the following paragraphs 

Wire lines.—Wire lines were being used for 
drilling as early as 1898 and possibly a few 
years earlier. It appears that wire lines were 
introduced into the industry first in the form 
of light cable-tool rigs. It is 
reported that larger wire lines were first used 
for pulling 


sand lines on 


liners and similar work where 

greater strength than to be had in manila lines 

was necessary 
Derricks.—Steel derricks 


early as 1892, but it was not until a number of 


were made as 
years later that they received much acceptance 
from Southwest operators. Most of the nation’s 
early output of steel derricks was shipped 
abroad. There was a good supply of cheap 
lumber around most United States oil fields 
which accounts for the lack of acceptance of 
steel structures. A catalog published in 1892 
gives this description of an early steel derrick 

“It is practically 


indestructible, made of 


light pieces easily transported and handled 
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Two of the early steel oil-field derricks were erected by W. G. 

Skelly and associates near El Dorado, Kans., in 1916. The 

more conventional wooden derricks of the time can be seen 
in the background. 


which are fastened together with bolts; every 
part is made of steel; power is applied by rope 
running through double grooves in engine 
pulley, band wheel, and sand-reel head. The 
first rig of this kind was sent to Australia for 
use in a district where wood decayed rapidly.” 

Around 1928, steel substructures for derricks 
were introduced. These units eliminated the 
necessity for excavating cellars to contain the 
well-head equipment. 

Diamond drilling.—It is reported that George 
E. Burton in 1917 suggested the use of the 
diamond drill for exploring for oil and gas. In 
1919 one of these outfits was used at Sawyer 
Okla., and drilled a hole from 2,200 ft., where 
it had been drilled by cable tools, to a total 
depth of 4,920 ft. The use of diamond coring 
and drilling has been stimulated in recent years 
by the successful use of this method in pene- 
trating the extremely hard formations of the 
Rangely, Colorado, field. 

Cementing.—As related by Salnikov: “Oil 
wells used to be completed in the first oil-pro- 
ducing sand penetrated by the drill. The object 
of cementing in early drilling operations was to 
place an impervious seal at the casing shoe, 
between the casing and the wall of the bore 
hole. Today, however, the procedure often is 
to drill through several producing horizons, set 
casing through all the producing sands found 
in such drilling, and to seal the annular space 


between the casing and the bore hole at a point 
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Today's huge trucks and related equipment offer quite a 
contrast to this cementing operation in Oklahoma in the 
1920's. Two of the best-known names in cementing are Erle 
P. Halliburton and R. C. Baker. Halliburton Oil Well Ce 
menting Co. has been the major service company in its field 
throughout the history of the Southwest. Baker, founder of 
Baker Oil Tools, Inc., is best known for the Baker casing 
shoe which was developed in 1907, but he has invented 
many other special tools for cementing and other drilling 
operations. 


at least 500 ft 
zone 


above the topmost producing 


“To meet these conditions, as well as other 
problems arising from deeper drilling, it has 
improve cementing equip- 
During the last 10 or 15 
years the industry has developed stage cement- 
bulk 
(The application of plastics 


been necessary to 


ment and technique 


ing, squeeze cementing, cementing, and 


plastic cementing 


in place of cement is generally confined to 


workover or remedial use.) Numerous new 


tools, such as wall scratchers, centralizers, 
screens, packers, and stage and bulk cementing 
better 
Among the 


acid-soluble 


equipment have been invented, and 
cements have come on the markt 
new cements now available are 
quick-setting, slow-setting, gel-type, and high- 
temperature cements. The successful cementing 
of 7-in. casing between 19,000 and 20,000 ft. in 
Wyoming is indicative of the developments in 
equipment and techniques.” 
Traveling and crown blocks.—Until the early 
1920's, blocks customarily had cast-iron sheaves 
bronze bushings, and were lubricated by pour- 
ing oil into a cup. Around this time, pressure 
lubrication was introduced and roller bearings 
replaced the bronze bushings. Better metallurgy 
with the passing years has also resulted in great 


improvement in blocks 
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Drill pipe.—Through the years 


improved 
metallurgy and advancements in tool joints 


have featured the development of better drill 
strings. The rotary tool joint was introduced 
around 1910, and was in fairly wide use by 


World War I. Heat-treated alloy-steel joints 
were put into use around 1919. By 1926, the 
A.P.I. had set up thread standards for tool 


joints 

In the early days, tool joints were installed 
in the field. By 1931, factory installation of 
the joints had begun. Tool joints were bucked 
and welded to the drill pipe as early as 1931. 
In later years, the shrinking of tool joints on 
the pipe by heat was introduced. The practice 
of “flash welding” came to the industry in 1938 

Rotary hose.—In 1916, a typical rotary hose 
had a bursting pressure of 1,000-1,500 psi. and 
was made of wrapped-ply water hose with a 
wire reinforcement around it. By 1928, it was 
the practice to put the wire reinforcement 
under the cover to keep it uniformly in place 
Also, more plies were being used and better 
fabrics. By the 1940's, all-steel hose was in use 
and a number of refinements had been made 
in the 


fabric hoses. A 


bursting pressure guaranteed by the manufac- 


rubber and common 
turers is now 5,000 psi. and some ratings are 
over 10,000 psi. 

At the time of World 
War I, a common type of preventer had a cast- 


Blowout preventers. 


iron body with ram packing elements of flexi- 
ble or semiflexible material. By 1930, cylindri- 
cal ram-type preventers with rubber packing 
elements were in use. Preventers of today are 
rated as high as 5,000 psi. working pressure 
and 10,000 psi. test pressure 

Casing.—In the early 1900's, the quality of 
casing was not as good as could be desired 
Frequent collapses of the pipe are recorded 
Seamless entered the 


casing picture in the 





WILD WELL SUBDUED BY 
DIRECTIONAL DRILLING 


NE of the earliest and most spectacular 

of controlled directional drilling in the 
Southwest was in Conroe field of Texas in 
1933. A wild well had cratered and it was de- 
cided to drill a directional hole from a 
tion 412 ft. away to kill it. Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co. H-1 O. L. Alexander was started 
on November 26. Under the supervision of 
H. John Eastman, founder of Eastman Oil Well 
Survey Co., the well was completed on Janu- 
1934, in oil sand at 5,135 ft.. only 20 ft 
from the vertical center line of the 
well Water 
killed the 


uses 





loca- 


ary 6, 
cratered 
pumped through the H-1 finally 
wild well 
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You can see for yourself that... 1. CSCO engines permit 
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period 1920-25, and better steel and better 
designed joints also improved the quality. The 
practice of welding casing strings was intro- 
duced as early as 1915. 

Drilling mud.—The story is told that at 
Spindletop the Hamill brothers used a cow to 
stir up surface dirt with water to make drilling 
mud. Mechanical equipment to do this job was 
designed and put into use as early as 1906. As 
late as the 1920’s most rotary wells were drilled 
by pumping water into the hole and letting the 
well make its own mud. Today, most companies 
employ “mud engineers” to tell its drillers 
how to condition the mud by using a large 
variety of additives such as bentonite, barite, 
tannic acid, carboxymethylcellulose, phosphate, 
starch, caustic, and other materials. 

Directional-survey instruments.—The first 
directional-survey instrument used in the 
Southwest oil industry was a liquid-level in- 
clinometer which employed an acid bottle to 
measure deviation from vertical. This instru- 
ment had been developed in 1873 in Dortmund, 
Germany, by G. Nolton. 

Most of the directional surveying instru- 
ments in use today were first developed in 
the late 1920’s and early 1930’s. Four major 
types of instruments were put into use during 
that period. They are the liquid-level inclinom- 
eter using ink, the mechanical inclinometer 
using a plumb bob to punch a chart, magnetic 
single-shot instruments, and multishot survey- 
ing instruments. 

Major developments in recent years consist 
of improvements and refinements on these 
four types of instruments. The acceptance of 
weight indicators as a standard piece of drilling 
equipment has reduced the number of crooked 
holes greatly. Most drilling contracts now 
specify a maximum derivation from vertical 
of 3°. 

Many methods, techniques, and specialized 
tools have been developed for controlled 
directional drilling which was first introduced 
in the early 1920’s. This procedure has seen 
use for fault control, shore-line drilling, drilling 
of multiple wells from artificial islands, in- 
accessible locations, stratigraphic traps, relief- 
well control of wild wells, straightening and 
sidetracking, and salt-dome drilling. 

Air controls.—Radially operated air clutches 
for use in frequently engaged and disengaged 
rig drives; and air controls of engine throttles, 
clutches, and hydraulic couplings have been 
developed by the industry in recent years. ‘ 

Bits—Four major types of rotary drilling 
bits have been developed through the years- 
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drag, rolling-cutter, disk, and “angle eccentric.” 
Drag bits are the simplest of the four types 
and the one first used in rotary drilling. There 
are many different sizes and shapes of drag 
bits, but they may be generally classified as 
two-way, three-way, and four-way. The two- 
way or fishtail drag bit is the most common in 
the Southwest and has seen wide use in the 
soft formations of the Gulf Coast. 

Rolling-cutter bits commonly have either 
cone-type cutters or cylinder-type cutters. 
This type bit is best known for hard-rock 
drilling, but rolling-cutter bits have been 
developed in a number of different styles 
to meet all kinds of drilling conditions. The 
rolling-cutter bit was first developed in the 
stone-cutting industry. Jenkins was granted 
a patent in 1878 for a two-cutter bit and Catlin 
received a later patent for a bit with two side 
cutters and two cross rollers. 

In 1909, Howard R. Hughes, Sr., manufac- 
tured the first rolling-cutter or “rock” bit for 
oil-industry use. It was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, particularly in the Gulf Coast area. 
This cone-type rock bit enabled rotary drillers 
to dig hard rock as well as the more prevalent 
soft, unconsolidated formations which drag bits 
could handle. 

One of the great difficulties with the early 


The first Hughes Simplex bit, equipped with regular cones, 

was introduced in 1921. This photograph in the Mexia, Texas, 

field shows a 13%-in. Simplex and a 9%-in. special disk bit 

used for soft formations. Shown are H. L. Blackstock (seated 

right), then field manager for J. E. Mabee, contractor, and 

himself later a widely known contractor. H. M. Hobson (ex- 
treme left) was driller. 
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Two and one-half tons of steel were required to manufacture 
this 24-in. rock bit. with reamers, which was in use in the 
early 1920's. By contrast, today’s 24-in. bit made by the 
same company (Reed Roller Bit Co.) weighs only 700 Ib. 
Better metallurgy has contributed much towards reducing 
the weight of bits and improving their efficiency. 


rotary bits was the loss of gage as the bits 
encountered the harder formations. This re- 
quired the running of reamers. To combine the 
two operations in one tool, Hughes came out in 


1917 with a reaming cone bit equipped with 


regular cones and a reamer built into the body 

Since 1917, many other refinements and im- 
provements have been made in the Hughes bit, 
such as the simplex bit with regular cones in 
1921, self-cleaning cones in 1925, application of 
tungsten carbide to the bit gage in 1928, the 
unit-type bit in 1931, the “Tricone” bit in 1933, 
special bit for extra-hard abrasive formations 
in 1942, and special bit for soft plastic forma- 
tions in 1947 

The cross-roller type of rock bit, as con- 
trasted with the cone-type, was introduced in 
1913 in Louisiana. Reed Roller Bit Co., largest 
manufacturer of this type, is credited with in- 
troducing slush-lubricated rock bits. Prior to 
the early 1920's, bit cutters ran on oil-lubri- 
cated friction bearings. During that period, a 
driller unintentionally left out the plug on top 
of the oil lubricator of a Reed rock bit and the 
slush, or mud, was pumped through this 
opening and onto the bearing journal of the 
cutters. This accidental discovery led to Reed’s 
introduction of the slush-lubricated bit. An- 
other Reed innovation was the replacing of 
friction bearings with roller and ball bearings 
in 1932 

Disk bits, which work on the principle of 
the ordinary disk plow, are little used in the 
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Southwest. The angle-eccentric bit is of the 
rolling-cutter type, however, it has only one 
cutting head and this head is set at an angle. 
Thus, it combines the action of a drag or disk 
bit with that of a rolling-cutter bit. 

High-fluid-velocity (or “jet’) bits are the 
latest development in the field of bits. Much of 
the initial development work was done by 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. This type bit em- 
ploys a high-velocity mud stream which scours 
the bottom of the hole and removes cuttings 
rapidly. The major function of the mud stream, 
directed forward of the blade or cutters, is the 
disintegration and pulverization of the chips. 
The jet principle was first applied to drag bits, 
but is now being used on rock bits also. 


Southwest Pioneers Marine Drilling, 
Both Inland and in Open Sea 


HE extensive swamps, marshes, bays, and 

lakes of the Gulf Coast area presented 
new problems for the driller. A new type of 
rig foundation, other than the conventional 
land foundation, had to be developed. 

A variety of approaches to the problem of 
marine drilling in the Southwest have been 
tried. These approaches, roughly in the order 
of their development, include: (1) Wood piling 


In 1921, Walter Ramsey, Oklahoma City oil operator, offered 
Olson & Noble a contract to set 3,500 ft. of casing in an 
Oklahoma well. The drilling partnership refused to accept. 
feeling it was too great a hazard. Today, it is routine prac 
tice to set 14,000 ft. of casing in some fields. This 1921 
picture shows A. O. Olson (right), now president of Olson 
Drilling Co., and Leif Olson (third from right), district mana 
ger. Olson Drilling Co. 








ART OLSON, Founder and President 
Olson Drilling Company 


Heavy duty rig drilling 13,000 foot well in Pegasus 
Field, West Texas 
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L. H. Olson, Division Mgr. 
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Ray Morris, Drilling Supt. 
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This model gives a “down-hole” conception of th2 19 direc 
tional wells drilled from a single platform to exploit Creole 
field in the Gulf of Mexico off the coast of Louisiana. Superior 
Oil Co. and Pure Oil Co. discovered the field in March of 
1938 for the first commercial oil discovery in gulf waters. 


t 


wood 


opped by a platform to 
Wood 


(often surrounded by an earthen 


support the 
drilling equipment. (2) 
earthen fill 


matting on an 


A combina- 
floating barge. (4) A 
combination of piling platform and 
Self-contained floating barges. (6) 
(7) Self-contained 


dike to exclude flood waters). (3) 


tion of earthen island 
floating 
barge. (5) 
Submersible drilling barges 


steel platforms 
First Marine Well 
The nation’s first overwater drilling opera- 


tion was carried on by Gulf Refining Co. of 


Louisiana in 1911. In that year, Gulf drilled 
a well in Caddo Lake, which straddles the 
Texas-Louisiana line 15 miles northwest of 


Shreveport. The well was drilled from a wooden 
platform resting on 30-ft. cypress piling 

The equipment was crude by today’s stand- 
ards, but proved effective. A steam rotary rig 
was used to drill the well. Slush pits were 50- 
bbl. wooden tanks erected on piling. Blow boxes 
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were pits into which were fitted log 


made just like a log cabin, one lo; 


Crips, 


resting on 
another 

A Caddo Lake drilled for 
around $15,000. The platform and piling cost 
about $1,500. Lumber could be bought for 
a thousand and it 


well could be 


$20 


12,000 ft. per 
well. Teaming and barging costs on the plat- 


took around 


form ran $500 and the drilling equipment $1,300 

The field of drilling was greatly 
expanded in the early 1920’s. With the advent 
of geophysics in this period, it became com- 


marine 


paratively easier to locate salt domes in water- 
submerged areas. Salt-dome discoveries before 
that time had resulted 
indications or 


from either surface 


wildcat drilling, and were thus 


limited. 

* Barge Drilling 
which to 
developed 
drilling 
barges. 


steel barges on mount 
around 


equipment 


Special 
drilling 
1930. At 
mounted on 


equipment were 
first, the 
floating 


because of the 


was 
However, pri- 
instability of floating 
barges, submersible barges came on the scene 


marily 


Preliminary plans for the oil industry’s first 
submersible drilling barge were begun by The 
Texas Co. in the fall of 1931. The idea of a 
submersible barge had _ been 
Louis 


conceived and 
Texaco 
contract with Giliasso for the licensing of all 
patent covering the 
submersible drilling barges. 
The first barge—the “McBride”—was placed 
in operation in September 1932 in Garden Island 


patented by Giliasso. made a 


rights construction of 


3ay field, Plaquemines Parish, Louisiana. This 
initial built at Ingall Iron Works, 
The McBride was a twin- 
with the 
common 


unit was 
3irmingham, Ala 
hull type of 


single-hull slotted 


barge as contrasted 


barge which is 
today 

This new idea in drilling wells in water 
locations was attractive to operators for several 
reasons. Primarily, of course, the saving in 
cost of operation was appealing. It was esti- 
mated by an authority in 1946 that an approxi- 
mate $15,000 savings per well is realized by 
the use of a submersible barge as compared 
with drilling from foundations constructed of 
piling or mats. When compared with a floating 
offered 
primarily its increased 


barge, the submersible barge several 
operating advantages; 
stability which left it relatively unaffected by 
tides, winds, waves, and changes in loading 
conditions 


The first 


equipment on a 


submersible barge rig had all 


single barge. In the ensuin 
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wt “know-how,” developed by actual field experience... 
complete variety.ofstandard and sp ecial mud products... 














OKLAHOMA e WEST TEXAS 
NEW MEXICO e KANSAS 
pele} he) 7 \olome Mav ire), 7.) 
UTAH e LOUISIANA 


Indiangel Bentonite 
Indian Hi-Vis-Gel 
Indian Star-Jel 
Indian Clay 

Indian Quebracho 
Indian Emulso 
Indian Mica 

Indian Crevice Seal 


SSD="GIVE YOUR MUD PROBLEMS BACK TO THE INDIANS”=>> 


Indian Atom Flo 


Indian Barite 

Indian Caustic Soda 
Indian Oil Fos 

Indian Fiber 

Indian Cotton Seed Hulls 


Indian Special Chemical 
Indian Starch Preservative 


\ \DRILLING MUD COMPANY; INC. Shon teow 


Indian Tetra Soium Pyrophosphate 
Indian Selofane Flake 
GENERAL OFFICE: BRITTON, OKLAHOMA jedan Sedu Ach 
TELEPHONE: OKLAHOMA CITY 8-3464 Indian Bicarbonate Soda 





One of The Texas Co., newest drilling barges, the Rhodes. is 
shown on location at Lake Barre field, not far from Houma. La. 


years it became more common to use two 
barges for barge-mounted rigs—one mounting 
the derrick and draw works, the other the 
power equipment. The early barges were about 
120 ft. long by 24 ft. wide. These barges were 
positioned about 8 ft. apart to permit drilling 
and the placing of the christmas tree if the 
well were successful. The two barges were 
anchored to piling and connected by a cat walk 
Recent Trends 

Barge-mounted rigs continue to this day 
to be the most popular method for drilling 
marine locations. However, most of the newer 
units being built are one-barge units rather 
than two-barge units 


A 1949 development for drilling in swamps, 


marshes, and inland waters was the use of a 
steel platform and a floating barge. This sys- 
tem was first used in Pointe-a-la-Hache field, 
Parish, Jacket-type 
steel foundations with steel H-bearing piles sup- 
port derrick, draw works, and engines. Boilers, 


Plaquemines Louisiana 


mud pumps, pipe racks, and auxiliary equipment 
are mounted on a 230-ft.-long by 45-ft.-wide 
barge. Early experience indicated that this type 
installation gives results and economies com- 
parable to the use of standard drilling barges 

The jacket-type structure was originally 
developed to provide a safe and stable founda- 
tion for drilling in deeper waters offshore. A 
large proportion of the wells in the Gulf of 
Mexico have been drilled from such platforms 
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Offshore Drilling 
It is obvious that extensive drilling offshore 
in the Gulf of Mexico entailed engineering 
problems not met in earlier marine operations. 
In the unprotected waters of the Gulf, wind 
and wave action assumed importance far be- 
yond that in the protected waters of the 
swamps, lakes, and In addition, the 
depths involved in the gulf, ranging from 15 
to 100 ft. in immediate oil 
interest, were greater than most previously 
encountered. (Drilling has been done in 100 

ft. of water in Lake Maracaibo.) 


bays. 


areas of most 


Much detailed engineering study was neces- 
sary before work could be started. Such here- 
tofore foreign subjects as weather forecasting, 
radar, LST’s, wave action, tides, marine design, 
and oceanography became of interest to oil 
men. As a result of study and experimental 
work, several schemes were evolved for drill- 
ing in the Gulf of Mexico. 

For the first well in the open waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico, the tested system of drilling 
from wooden piling was utilized. This pioneer- 
ing venture in the open waters of the gulf 
started October 6, 1937, in a joint operation of 
Superior Oil Co. and Pure Oil Co. Location was 
6,000 ft. offshore from Creole, La., in 14 ft. of 
water. This well was completed March 11, 1938, 
as the first commercial oil discovery in Gulf 
of Mexico waters and is known as Creole field 
In 1941, Superior and Pure built a second out- 
post drilling structure at Creole. 

The discovery well was drilled from two 
wooden-piling structures. One contained the 
derrick, draw works, draw-works motors (elec- 
tric), and rotary. The power plant, mud pumps, 
mud pits, fuel tanks, and all other accessory 
units of the rig were set up on the second piling 
structure. By means of directional drilling, the 
operators were successful in exploring and 
proving up an area nearly a mile sauare from 
the single, centrally located drilling location. 


Tender-Plattorm Popular 

Currently, the most widely used drilling 
method in the Gulf of Mexico is that of the 
floating tender-platform combination. With 
this system, a piling platform contains the 
derrick, engine, and draw works, while the 
remainder of the equipment and supplies neces- 
sary for drilling a well are on the floating 
tender which is tied up to the platform. The 
second most popular method to date has been 
to construct a large piling platform upon which 
all equipment and supplies for drilling a well 


are located. By May 1, 1949, oil companies had 
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“We like 
REED Rock Bits 


for Kansas Drilling” 


Py --- says Clyde Adams, tool pusher 
. for Wakefield Drilling Co. of Kansas. 
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“In Kansas, we have a lot of soft 
formations with streaks of abrasive 
sands and shells. The REED 2T Bit 
gives fast drilling in the soft forma- 
tions and good footage in the abrasive 
streaks. 

“When we hit the extremely hard 
abrasive formations, we get good long 
runs with the REED 2CWW.”’ 


<@ L. C. Bean, driller for Wakefield Drill- 
ing Co., deserves a lot of credit for the 
good long runs REED Rock Bits have been 
giving. 


USE THE REgp.., 


REED ROLLER BIT COMPANY 4 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
NEW YCRK LONDON BUENOS AIRES 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 
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THE PAYNE RAM “5000°-PUMP IS A TWO-STAGE, DOUBLE ACTING, SIMPLEX PUMP, DE 
SIGNED EXCLUSIVELY FOR OPERATING HYDRAULIC BLOWOUT PREVENTERS 


MANY OPERATORS PREFER THIS UNIT BECAUSE IT OFFERS BOTH HIGH VOLUME AND 
HIGH PRESSURES AUTOMATICALLY AS THEY ARE NEEDED. BY USING HYDRAULIC OIL IN 
THE RESERVOIR, YOU CAN KEEP A CLEAN HYDRAULIC BLOWOUT PREVENTER SYSTEM, 
FREE FROM CORROSION WEAR AND ABRASION 


A VERY LARGE NUMBER OF THESE UNITS ARE NOW IN USE IN THE FIELD AND HAVE 
PROVEN TO BE VERY DEPENDABLE IN THE OPERATION OF ANY TYPE OF BLOWOUT 
PREVENTER 

WE ALSO BUILD MANY TYPES OF SPECIAL AND GENERAL PURPOSE PUMPS 
WRITE OR CALL FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 








; MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7329 CANAL ST. © Phone WA-7379 © HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Export: R. S. Stokvis & Sons, 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y 
Canadian Representative: Oil Field Specialties Co., 1111-8th St.. W. Calgary, Alberta 











A Half-Century of Service 
- to the Oil Industry 


AIR COMPRESSORS. 
—_ 1899—before the turn of the century; be- 


Oil Well Pumping fore the day of centrifugal pumps, steam turbines, 

and “hi-lines”—before oil spouted from Spindle- 
top, and the Jennings Field was discovered—the 
firm of A. M. Lockett & Company, Ltd. has rep- 
STEAM PUMPS | resented the Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation (originally Henry R. Worthington) 
and The Babcock & Wilcox Company. 


AID a 


ALL SERVICES 
4 OF 
Long association with the Oil Industry, plus a 
growth that has paralleled that of the Industry, 
enables the Lockett Organization to look forward 
| with confidence to their second half-century of 
| We Cany Large Stocks i Bath Cie service. 


A.M. LOCKETT & CO. Lid. | 





Reproduced, in reduced size, is a A. M. LOCKETT & COMPANY, LTD. 
ee ee ae oe Contracting Mechanical Engineers 

ebruary 3, 1906, issue of Oil 

ee ee NEW ORLEANS + HOUSTON « DALLAS 
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WILDCAT COMPLETIONS 


SA 


WIL OCAT COMPLETIONS 


erected 10 large self-sufficient drilling plat- 
forms and 25 smaller platforms for use with 
tenders. 

Pure Oil Co. utilizes a floating tender-plat- 
form combination differing somewhat from the 
more standard method. The floating tender, for 
Pure operations, serves as a construction barge 
and for crew quarters. It is not utilized for 
mud storage, logging equipment, etc., as 1s 
more conventional 

Barnsdall Oil Co., 
Callery & Hurt (with 
and operator) put on location in the post-World 
War II Gulf of Mexico drilling “boom” a new 


Seaboard Oil Co., and 
3arnsdall as designer 


end radically different type of structure—a 


“stabilized sea drill.” The drilling equipment 


PROVEN RESERVES . . . 
CRUDE AND CONDENSATE 


BILLIONS OF BARRELS 


SOUTHWEST 


PROVEN RESERVES 


41 ‘42 43°44 45 46 “47 48 49 ‘SC 


is supported by what might be described as a 
floating-pile foundation. The piles are attached 
at their base to a large barge which, when 
flooded, causes the entire structure to sink to 
the ocean floor. Stability during flooding i 
provided by two large adjustable “outrigger” 
pontoons on each side of the structure. The 
structure weighs 1,120 tons and is designed fo 
irilling to 16,000 ft 


Shell Oil Co. drilled a well off Louisiana in 
1949 using a submersible barge such as had 
been used for swamp and inland water drilling 
for 15 years previously. This was accomplished 
by sinking war-surplus landing craft as break- 
waters and providing a shell fill for the barge 
to rest upon 


Drilling Comparisons for the Southwest 


EARLY RECORDS 


OKLAHOMA: J. W. C. Bland 
and Fred S. Clinton opened Red 
Fork field at 534 ft. on June 25, 1901. 

LOUISIANA: The Jennings Oil 
Co. 1 Jennings opened the Jennings 
field at 1,800 ft. on September 21, 
1901. 

TEXAS: Captain Lucas brought 
in Spindletop field from 1,160 ft. 
on January 10, 1901. 

NEW MEXICO: Aztec-Bloomfield 
field discovered in 1920 with pay at 
450 ft. 

KANSAS: Dexter field discovered 
in 1903 with pay at 2,750 ft. 

ARKANSAS: El Dorado field 
brought in in 1921 with pay at 
2,170 ft. 

MISSISSIPPI: Amory Petroleum 
Co. 1 Carter opened Amory gas 
field on October 6, 1926, with a 
2,412-ft. well. 
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MARCH 1951 RECORDS E 

OKLAHOMA: Superior 51-11 Wel- 
ler, 11-8n-12w, Caddo County, dry. 
TD 17,823 ft., completed in Pennsyl- 
vanian in 1947. 

TEXAS: Phillips 3 Schoeps, Milli- 
can Sait Dome, Brazos County, dry, 
TD 16655 ft., completed in Cre- 
taceous in 1945. 

LOUISIANA: Placid 1 City of 
New Orleans, 22-23s-22e, Lafourche 
Parish, dry, TD 16,237 ft., completed 
in 1950. 

MISSISSIPPI: George Vasen 1 
Fee, 9-2s-llw, Stone County. still 
coring and drilling at 20,300 ft. 

NEW MEXICO: Humble 1 Fed- 
eral-Wiggs, 31-24s-27e, Eddy County. 
dry. TD 14,865 ft., completed in 
Ellenburger in 1950. 

ARKANSAS: Stanolind 1 Bodcaw 
29-19s-23w, Lafayette County, dry. 
TD 114% ft., completed in Smack- 
over in 1948. 

KANSAS: Stanolind 1 Feathers, 
15-35s-33w, Seward County. gas well, 
TD 8,243 ft., completed in crystalline 
in the year 1947. 
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SOUTHWEST 


PERSONALITIES 


Dorris Ballew, president of Dorris Ballew, Inc 
Natchez, Miss., started in the drilling business as a 
roughneck in Oklahoma fields. He served as drill- 
ing superintendent for Phillips Petroleum Co. before 
organizing his own company in 1945, and now has 
rigs operating in several states 


A. M. Barbour, president of Barbour Drilling Co 
Tulsa, first entered the oil business in 1917 with the 
old Gypsy Oil Co. at Tulsa. He continued with the 


firm until 1921, when he went into business for 
himself, becoming a partner in Corbett & Barbour 
Drilling Co., now known as Barbour Drilling Co 


Paul F. Barnhart, formerly associated with Frank 
ind Gecerge Frankel, Houston independent oil pro 


ducers, is president of B.B.M. Drilling Co., Houston 
which was formed in 1950. Prior to being with the 
Frankel 3arnhart was with the former Barnsdall 


Oil Co. until 1942 


J. W. Bates, Jr., president of Reading & Bates 
Inc., Tulsa, worked for his father’s firm of Bates & 
Reading as a roustabout after graduating from Dart 
mouth College. Working up to driller, he resigned 
the firm in 1946 to form B. & B. Drilling Co. The 
firm’s name became Reading & Bates, Inc., in 1949 


J. E. Brantly, president of Drilling & Exploratior 
Co., Inc., Abilene, Tex., helped form Hill & Brantly 
in 1918. In 1921 he worked in Mexico for the old 
Marland Oil Co., and later for Sun Oil Co. He or 
ganized Drilling & Exploration in 1929 after serving 
as chief geologist for Atlantic Refining Co 


Al Buchanan started as a roughneck at Petrolia 
Tex., in 1908. In 1919 he entered into contracting 
with Hal Hughes in Burkburnett, Tex., and in 1923 
organized the Al Buchanan Drilling Co., with head 
quarters in San Antonio 


L. D. Cain organized L. D. Cain Drilling Co. in 
Houston in September 1941. Prior to forming the 
company, Cain had been sales manager in Houston 
for Portable Rig Co. for about 12 years 


C. F. Camp, Tulsa, started in business with Key 
stone Lubricating Co., but soon established his own 
company. He also was secretary-treasurer of Arrow 
Drilling Co. (Died 1938) 


W. C. Churchill, president of Arrow Drilling Co 
Dallas, is a native of Nova Scotia. He joined Roxana 
Petroleum Corp., working up to assistant general 
superintendent. He formed his own company in 1931 
and, starting with 1 rig, now has 22. In 1949-50 he 
served as president of the American Association of 
Oilwell Drilling Contractors 


W. P. Clements, Jr., is general manager of South 
eastern Drilling Co., Dallas. The firm is owned and 
operated by Clements, I. P. LaRue, and I. P, LaRue. 
Jr., the partnership being formed in 1947 


C. M. Copeland aided in organization of Williams 
Copeland, Inc., Tulsa, in September 1942. He for 
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The men mentioned here are among 
those who have devoted all or a large 
part of their business careers to the 
drilling branch of the petroleum in- 
dustry in the Southwest. 


merly had spent 15 years with a major producing 
company and 7 years with a drilling firm. O. 
Williams and Ralph Gwilliam were other organizers 
of the company 


Sam Cook, president of Cook Drilling Co., Fort 
Worth, served as a roughneck, roustabout, tool push 
er, and production superintendent before developing 
his own company. His firm now has about 50 pro 
ducing wells in Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi 


G. B. Cree, organizer and manager of G. B. Cree 
and Asscciates, Pampa, Tex., started in the drilling 
business as a tool dresser and later became a drillet 
He established his own firm in 1925, and started 
producing in the Texas Panhandle in 1927. His rigs 
are now operating in the Panhandle, West Central 
Texas, and in the San Juan basin of New Mexico 


C. J. Creekmore, president of Creekmore Drilling 
Co., Tulsa, worked as a roustabout for the old Prairie 
Oil & Gas Co., and dressed tools for various drilling 
contractors during summers while attending college 
In 1927 he bought an interest in his father’s firm, 
Creekmore Drilling Co., and became president after 
his father’s death in 1944 


R. H. Crow, president and organizer of Crow 
Drilling Co., Inc., Shreveport, was formerly drilling 
superintendent for Haynes Drilling Co., Shreveport 
He has pioneered in use of jackknife-type derricks, 
and has built several of his own design 


A. L. Derby, Wichita independent operator and 
drilling contractor, was formerly president of Derby 
Oil & Refining Co., Wichita, which he founded 


A. R. Dillard, president of Dillard-Waltermire, Inc., 
Wichita Falls, Tex., entered the oil industry in 1905 
with Humble Oil & Refining Co. at Corsicana, Tex 
He organized the present drilling firm in 1916 


William E. Finefield was a pioneer cable-tool 
driller in Kansas and Oklahoma. He entered the oil 
industry with Prairie Oil & Gas Co. at Chanute, 
Kans., in 1899, and later joined Wiser Oil Co. at 
Chelsea, Okla. (Died 1948) 


Charles W. Flint headed several oil-field equip- 
ment-manufacturing companies. He was _ president 
and owner of Tulsa Rig, Reel & Manufacturing Co., 
American Steel Derrick Co., and Mud Products Co., 
all of Tulsa. (Died 1950) 


W. W. Fondren. who figured in the founding of 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, began work- 
ing as a roughneck in Corsicana field, Texas, in 1895 
Later he began operations of his own at Beaumont, 
Tex., and other coastal fields and was well known 
as a drilling contractor. (Died 1938) 


C. C. Forbes, president of Noble Drilling Corp., 
Tulsa, first entered the oil industry as a bookkeeper 
for a contract-drilling firm. In 1928 he joined Noble- 
Olson Drilling Co., and when the partnership was 
dissolved in 1930 the firm became Noble Drilling Co., 
with Forbes as treasurer. He later became executive 
vice president, and was named president in 1948 
after the retirement of the late Lloyd Noble. 
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Manufacturers of Complete Rotary Drilling Rigs 
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BEAUMONT IRON WORKS, INC, 


BEAUMONT TEXAS 


Stan- 


dard Rig Irons, Oil Well Machinery, Oil Well 
and Pipe Line Supplies 


We carry Boilers, Eagines and Pumps ia Stock both New and Second-Head 





.... PRODUCING IN 1951 
































BIW Rotary Drilling & Production Equipment 
for fast, low-cost operation 


Today—enriched by nearly a half century of 
experience—BIW continues to produce a wide 
variety of equipment including drawworks, crown 
and traveling blocks, wellhead assemblies, coring 
reels and other equipment of high quality design 


and fabrication. 


A specialty product is the Atlas-Hughes non- 


exclusive sales agents 


ATLAS ENGINEERING WORKS 


Houston and Beaumont, Texas 


lubricated valve for Christmas tree and other 
oilfield uses. For information on all BIW drilling 
and production equipment, get in touch with 
your nearest Atlas Engineering Works repre- 


sentative. 
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WELMERICH & PAYNE. inc.» TULSA, OKLA. 
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HELMERICH & PAYNE, inc. 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





R. J. Fryer, president of Standard-Fryer Drilling area from Woodville, Ohio, at the end of World 
Co., started his oil-field experience in Oklahoma War I, and formed a partnership with Jack M. Loff- 
areas in 1920. Headquarters of the firm is in Dallas land in 1927. In 1946 stockholders disposed of thei 

holdings, with Tom Loffland in position of chairman 

J. Macon Gardner, vice president of Gardner! of the board 
Brothers Drilling Co., Dallas, began his career in 
the oil business as a drilling hand for Gulf Refining J. E. Mabee, Midland, Tex., president of Mabee 
Co. in 1928. He joined Gardner Brothers in 1936 Petroleum Corp., has been in the oil business since 
and was named tool pusher in 1938. In 1943 he be- 1910 when he started as an independent lease owne1 
came the firm’s drilling superintendent until 1946, at Walters, Okla. For the past 40 years he has oper- 
when he became vice president ated as an independent operator and driller in 

Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Illinois. He organ- 

C. C. Gilger, managing partner in Gilger Drilling ized Mabee Petroleum Corp. in September 1947 
Co., Houston, started in the drilling business in Okla 
homa, but moved to Texas in 1930. His firm was Fred McConnell, president of Lee Drilling Co., 
organized in 1941 Tulsa, started his cil career with Bridgeport Ma 


chine Co. in Wichita in 1926. He left the firm in 
C. G. Glasscock, Sr., part owner of C. G. Glasscock 1936 to join Lee Drilling as general managet He 


Drilling Co., Corpus Christi, Tex., has been a drilling was named president in 1940 
contractor since 1925. He started in the oil business 
as a rig builder at Burkburnett, Tex., in 1919. With 
brother, Lonnie Glasscock, h« in active inde 
il producer and operat 


Alex McCutchin organized McCutchin Drilling Co 
Dallas, in 1931, and was widely known for his drill 
ing operations in Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas 

ie fi is ) } se s » g4c 
ie Gin: eens erties sae toe The firm is now managed by his widow. (Died 1949) 
University of Oklahoma, is general manager of Roy 
Guffey Drilling Co., Dallas, which was organized in 
1939. He formerly was associated as a partner in a 


R. M. McDannald is coowner and managing. part- 
ner of Mac Drilling Co., Houston. He was graduated 
from University of Oklahoma in 1937, and helped 
derrick-manufacturing and engineering company in organize Mac Drilling in July 1941 
Oklahoma City 


Dean A. McGee, executive vice president of Ker 
McGee Oil Industries, Inc., Oklahoma City, spent 10 
years with Phillips Petroleum Co. before joining 
Kerlyn Oil Co., Oklahoma City, in 1937 as chief 
geologist. In January 1946 the firm became known 
as Kerr-McGee 


W. H. Helmerich is president of Helmerich & 
Payne, Inc., and also an independent oil operator 
Helmerich & Payne was incorporated in 1926, and 
is headquartered in Tulsa 


Seth W. Herndon, president of Herndon Drilling 
Co., Tulsa, joined Bu-Vi-Bar Petroleum Corp. in 


C. R. McVay, partner ; anage f McVay & 
Tulsa in 1919. When it was sold in 1930 he became ay. partner anc manager of MeVay & 


i Raat ofl rrator. and later { ye Stafford Drilling Co., Tulsa, joined Frick-Reid Sup- 
Ss eee On Sper, Oe — oo ¥ ply Co. in 1925, and remained with the firm until 
present firm. He attended University of Missouri 


1935. He joined Parker Drilling Co. at that time, and 
C. N. Housh, partner in the firm of Housh Drill 10 years later formed the present firm 
,C ousto e Le the oil us ‘SS V 7 
Ou - nage pag tence oot Guilt Ag ge Solomon R. Mealy was the senior member of 
became an independent operator. The firm was then Mealy-Wolfe Drilling Co. He became active in the 
known as Housh-Schoefield & Thompson oil industry in 1913 when he aided in organizing 
Rogers County Drilling Co. (Died 1948) 
Ce. Bales eatteh le de panes of ttn uk So John W. Mecom. Houston independent produce: 
departments before serving overseas in the U. S and driller, = credited with opening Rose City field 
Engineers Corps. Returning to the United States, he In Orange County, Texas, reopening Greens Lake 
organized Empire Drilling with his brother, Stuart field, Galveston County, Texas, and extending North 
Hunt. He is also partner in Headwaters Oil Co Hull field’s flank. He has five rigs drilling 
Delies Byron Meredith, Houston, was with Sinclair Prai- 
A. F. Keating. president of Keating Drilling Co., rie Oil Co. and its predecessors from 1918-46. In 
Tulsa, joined the firm 11 years ago when it was November 1946 the firm of Meredith, Clegg & Hunt 
Robay Drilling Co. In 1943 the firm began operat- was formed, with Meredith as president 
ing under its present name. All rigs are rotaries 
Edward F. Moran headed E. F. Moran, Inc., Tulsa 
Joe T. King entered the drilling-contracting busi drilling-contracting firm. Prior to forming his own 
ness in Okmulgee, Okla., in 1908. In 1914 he joined organization he had been associated with Cosden 
with W. E. Wood to form Kingwood Oil Co., which Oil Corp. and The Texas Co. (Died 1948) 
drilled 600 wells in Oklahoma and Texas. Head 
quarters for the firm were moved to Effingham Joseph S. Morris, partner and general manager of 
Ill., in 1937. (Died 1940) Allen & Morris, San Antonio, has been with the firm 
since 1923. Operations of the company, of which the 
H. W. Klein organized Big West Drilling Co late W. W. Allen was a partner, have covered South 
Dallas, with Grady Vaughn, Sr., in 1936. He previ west Texas and Gulf Coast 
ously was with Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Tulsa, as as the Dominican Republic 
general superintendent 


areas, extending as far 


J. F. Murphy was a veteran drilling contractor 

Theodore N. Law, president of Falcon Seaboard from Sapulpa, Okla., and drilled in Cleveland pool 

Drilling Co., Tulsa, is a great-grandson of the late Pawnee County, and Glenn pool, Tulsa County 

William Barnsdall. Law has been actively engaged in Oklahoma. He was superintendent in the early days 
the oil business for more than 20 years of Skelly Oil Co. (Died 1936) 


Tom S. Loffland, formerly in the partnership of E. J. Nicklos, leaving Mexico in 1921, became di 
Loffland Brothers, Tulsa, came to the Mid-Continent \ 


vision manager for The Texas Co. in Oklahoma in 
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"Were setting footage 
records with REED 
Super Shrink-Grip 

Tool Joints” 











...says Pete Hall, Superintendent 
for the C. E. Brehm Drilling Company 
of Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 


“We just replaced a string of 
42" REED Full Hole Super 
Shrink-Grip Tool Joints that 
made 64,000 feet of hole. When 
you consider that the average 
life of a string of tool joints in 
the Illinois Basin is only 35,000 
feet, you get an idea of the 


savings we made.” 








If you prefer welded-on 
tool joints, you can get longer tool 
joint life with REED Counterbore Weld Tool Joints. 


REED ROLLER BIT COMPANY 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


NEW YORK LONDON BUENOS AIRES 
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1923. Six years later he left Texaco to become pro- 
duction vice president for Continental Oil Co., hold- 
ing that position until 1935 when he organized the 
firm of Nicklos Drilling Co. in Houston. 


Lloyd Noble founded Noble Drilling Co. in 1930 
He was also chairman of the board and president 
of Samedan Oil Co., Ardmore, Okla.; Old Ocean Oil 
Co., and J. S. Abercrombie Co. His colorful career 
as an oil man began in 1921 when he formed a part- 
nership for drilling and contracting. (Died 1950). 


Arthur O. Olson, president of Olson Drilling Co.. 
Tulsa, entered the oil business in 1917 as a rough- 
neck in Wyoming. In 1919 he joined Rocky Moun- 
tain Drilling Co. as a driller. A year later he formed 
a partnership with Art Simpson. Later, after this 
firm was dissolved, with the late Lloyd Noble he 
organized Noble-Olson Drilling Co. This company 
likewise was dissolved, and in 1930, with H. S. Diem 
and H. C. Bundy, Olson formed Olson Drilling 


C. J. Paine became a partner in F. B. Paine Drill 
ing Co., Dallas, in 1928. He was one of the early ad 
vocates of FM-radio hookup between drilling rigs 


Gifford C. Parker organized Parker Drilling Co., 
Tulsa, in 1934, now one of the Southwest's largest 
drilling operations. Parker previously was associated 
with the former Campbell & Parker Drilling Co 


William T. Payne, president of Big Chief Drilling 
Co., Oklahoma City, and a past president of the 
American Association of Oilwell Drilling Contractors 
was a chemist before going into the drilling business 
Serving as a scout for North American Oil & Re 
faning Co. in Oklahoma, he rganized Big Chief 
Drilling in 1936 


W. G. Prince, head of Prince Drilling Co., Inc 
Houston, is a veteran drilling and production man 
in the Gulf Coast area. He was associated with 


W. R. Davis from 1937-41 


Chester L. Roberts, president of B. & R. Drilling 
Co., Russell, Kans., formerly worked for Twin Drill- 
ing Co. for 13 years. The firm was formed in 1941 


A. H. Rowan, chairman of the board of Rowan 
Drilling Co., Inc., Fort Worth, formerly was with 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. In 1923, with his brother, 
Charlie L. Rowan, he organized Rowan Drilling Co 


R. L. Rush, president of Trinity Drilling Co., Dal 
las, formerly worked with Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. at 
Ranger, Tex., and was farm boss for Simms Oil Co 
in West Texas 


W. C. Schoenfeld, head of Schoenfeld-Hunter 
Kitch Drilling Co., Tulsa, organized the partnership 
firm. He is a native of Pennsylvania, and moved 
to Oklahoma in 1912 


J. R. Sharp, president of Sharp Drilling Co., Tulsa, 
entered the oil industry in 1926 with Oklahoma Iron 
Work Supply Co. He left the firm as vice president 
in 1934 to organize Sharp Drilling 


H. L. Singletary, partner in Iron Drilling Co., 
Tulsa, started his career in the oil business in 1929 
with old Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Co. He 
left in 1930, returning to Oklahoma City University 
to complete his education. He joined Slick Urschel, 
independent, in 1932, and in 1936 formed the pres 
ent partnership with H. Babcock. 


T. B. Slick was one of the most spectacular wild- 
catters and at one time the largest individual oil 


producer in the Southwest. He first was a teamster 
and then a lease buyer in Cushing field of Oklahoma. 
(Deceased). 


E. A. Smith, president of Service Drilling Co., 
Tulsa, joined Roxana Petroleum Corp. in 1915, later 
resigning to join Humphrey Corp. In 1922 he be- 
came an independent operator, and retained this 
position until 1947 when he organized the drilling 
firm 


George L. Streeby, operating head of Lynn Drill- 
ing Co., Tulsa, was associated for many years with 
Lewis Oil Corp. He organized the drilling company 
after the Lewis company merged with The Texas Co 


H. L. Sullivan, president of Zephyr Corp., Tulsa 
moved to Tulsa in 1916 and helped to organize Loff 
land Brothers Corp. He resigned as president of 
Loffland in 1947 and in 1948 organized Zephyr Corp 


Jay Taylor, president of Baker & Taylor Drilling 
Co., Yueca Drilling Co., and Isthmus Development 
Co., Amarillo, started his oil-field career at Duncan 
Okla., as a tool dresser. He later served as drillet 
He organized his own companies in 1947 and 1950 


A. R. Thomas, veteran drilling contractor from 
Tulsa, moved to Oklahoma in 1907 and became field 
superintendent for Stubbs & Lowe. He later helped 
organize Commercial Drilling Co. and Rogers County 
Drilling Co. (Died 1940) 


A. W. Thompson has been active in the oil in 
dustry since 1919. He is president and general man 
ager of Thompson-Carr, Inc., Houston, which was 
organized in 1924 to engage in drilling-contracting 
work. The firm was first known as Mohawk Drill 
ing Co 


B. A. Wales, secretary-treasurer and general man 
ager of J. & C. Drilling Co., Refugio, Tex., left a 
banking career in his home town of Florence, Tex 
for experience in oil-field machine shops. He started 
with J. & C. as a bookkeeper 


J. E. Warren, president of Carl B. King Drilling 
Co., Midland, Tex., joined the firm in 1934. He is 
president of the Independent Petroleum Association 
of America, and a past president of the American 
Association of Oilwell Drilling Contractors 


C. B. Webster is a partner in Hinkle Drilling Co 
Houston. A driller with Nicklos Drilling Co. prior 
to joining Hinkle in 1944, he formerly worked for a 
number of other contracting firms 


N. H. Wheless is president of Wheless Drilling 
Co., Shreveport. The firm was organized in 1923 as 
Sultana Drilling Co., and was changed to its pre 
ent name in 1936 


R. W. Wire, president of Loffland Brothers, Tulsa 
joined National Tube Co. in 1922, and joined Loff 
land in 1948 as president. Wire is a native of Ohio 


R. J. Wolfe began his career in the contracting 
business at Electra, Tex., in 1919, with a small drill 
ing rig and spudder. In 1934 he formed Grey Wolf 
Drilling Co., a partnership with William D. Gray of 
Tulsa 


Joe Zeppa, president of Delta Drilling Co., Tyler, 


Tex., one of the large drilling firms of the South 
west, was active in the organization of East Texas 
Salt Water Disposal Co. and is a director of this 
firm. Delta Drilling was incorporated in 1931, be- 
ginning with two sma)] used steam-rotary rigs 
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Spindletop to World War 1 


| egcabasienae LUCAS’ unprecedented gusher at 
Spir let 


yp, Tex., near Beaumont, ushered 




















in a frantic period of exploration along the 
Texas Gulf Coast. Some fields were discovered 
Saratoga and Sour Lake in 1902, Batson in 
1903, and Humble in 1905—but the over-all 
results were disappointing. The vear 1905 
marked the peak period of production for Texas 
in the early days of the century. By 1910 pro- 
duction had dropped to one-third of the 1905 
peak. Most Texas fields followed the pattern 
of Spindletop—they were opened with a rash 
of gushers which rapidly depleted the reser- 


voir pressure and caused the fields to decline 





rapidly. W. L. Mellon, one of the founders of 

Gulf Oil Corp., said during this period, that The discovery of oil at Glenn pool. a few miles south of 

Tulsa, in 1905 took the oil spotlight off Texas. The famous 

field produced as high as 120,000 bbi. daily during its flush 
period. 


Texas oil is such a headache.” 


A group of Jennings, La., businessmen 
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1931 


Silica, lowa, Conroe, Electra, 


Refugio, Thompson 


1930 
North Cowden, East Texas, 
Keystone, ‘Rodessa 


1928 


1938 
Magnolia, Katy, West Branch 


1937 
Seminole, Webster 


1936 
Slaughter, Levelland 


194 
Delhi-Big Creek, Heidelberg 


1942 
Fullerton 


1940 
Erath, Hawkins 


Scurry Reef Areo 


26 
194 1949 


Pegosus 


1947 
Elk City 


1945 


Golden Trend 


Talco, Wasson 
Hobbs, Oklahoma City 
1935 


Lafitte, Anohuvac 


1927 
Little River, St. Louis 
1933 
Fitts. Greta 


1939 
Trapp, Tinsley 





rd a, 
MAJOR FIELDS \ 
HIGHLIGHT PRODUCTION | 

GROWTH IN 


SOUTHWEST 


1945 


Nation's Petroleum Supply 


by Leigh S. McCaslin, Jr. 


A large number of high-test valves are required on christmas 

trees in high-pressure oil fields of the Gulf Coast area. This 

picture was taken on a lease in Chocolate Bayou field. 
Brazoria County. 
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prompted by the conviction of Tom Mahaffey 
that there was oil to be found at a gas-emitting 
spring in the area, secured Louisiana’s first oil 


leases. Jennings Oil Co 


formed and W 
Scott Heywood, a successful Spindletop opera- 
tor, was hired to drill a well. On September: 
21, 1901, oil came spouting 25 ft. above the der- 
rick from pay sand at 1,800 ft. and opened Lou- 
isiana’s first major oil field, and also its first 
salt-dome production 


was 


The first*commercial oil well for the state 
of Oklahoma (then Indian Territory) went on 
production in August 1903, although it had 
been drilled 6 years earlier. This historic pro- 
Cudahy Oil Co. 1 Nellie Johnstone—is 
located in Bartlesville-Dewey field on the south 
bank of the 3artlesville. The 
well was completed in April 1897, under the 
supervision of John F. Overfield, but was shut 
in for lack of storage and transportation facil- 
ities. After that, protests from Cherokee tribes- 
men and allotment formalities kept the well 


aucer 


Caney River in 


. 
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MILLIONS OF BARRELS DAILY 











View of Corsicana field when Spindletop discovery was made. This was the only field of any consequence in Texas and the 
largest in the entire Southwest previous to 1901. 


shut in until 1903. Other early Oklahoma pro- 
duction was found at Muskogee and Chelsea, 
but was not large. Sizable booms developed 
with the discovery of oil at Red Fork in 1901 
and Cleveland in 1904, but neither was a ma- 
jor field 


Glenn Pool Breaks Price 

It was in 1905 that Oklahoma took the oil 
spotlight off Texas with the discovery of Glenn 
pool, a few miles south of Tulsa. The first well 
at Glenn pool was brought in November 22, 
1905. However, Bob Galbraith and Frank Ches- 
ley, the independents who brought it in, main- 
tained such secrecy that its significance was 
not recognized until well into the following 
year. It was not until September 1906 that a 


yr 





This “gag shot” of J. Edgar Pew (seated) was taken in the 
early 1920's during an A.P.I. meeting in the Southwest. 


major company sent its scouts into Indian Ter- 
ritory. 

Glenn pool produced as high as 120,000 bbl 
a day during the boom and had the largest 
flush production in the United States up to 
that time. By 1906 Oklahoma was the leading 
crude producer in the Southwest—a supremacy 
which the state maintained until 1928 when 
Texas overtook it. By 1907 the flood of oil from 
the field caused a break in posted crude-oil 
prices. 

In Louisiana the outstanding field of the 
first decade of the century was Caddo in the 
northern part of the state. First oil was discov- 
ered in the field in 1904, but the well was aban- 





J. EDGAR PEW 


NE of the greatest names in production 

practices and techniques in the southwest- 
ern oil industry is that of James Edgar Pew 

Pew was born in Mercer, Pa., in 1870, and 
died November 22, 1946, in Philadelphia, after 
60 years of devoted service to the petroleum 
industry. He began his career at the age of 16, 
as a plumber’s helper with Peoples Natural Gas 
Co., in Pittsburgh. 

In 1896 Pew joined Sun Oil Co. at its 
Toledo refinery, and in 1901 was sent to Beau- 
mont, during the Spindletop boom. Early in 
1913 he resigned to become an independent 
oil producer, and late that year joined Carter 
Oil Co., in Tulsa, as vice president and western 
manager. In 1919 he rejoined Sun as vice presi- 
dent in charge of production and pipe-line 
operations, a post he held until his death. 

One of the founders and the second presi- 
dent of the American Petroleum Institute, Pew 
was best known for his work in connection 
with the adoption and execution by the Institute 
of a program for the standardization of oil-field 
equipment. He was always in the forefront of 
the study and adoption of scientific methods 
for the discovery and production of petroleum. 
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doned because it would not flow. The first 
producing well was brought in by the Savage 
brothers on March 28, 1906. By 1910 Caddo 
was the largest oil field in the state and was 
also supplying gas to several cities. It pro- 
duced over 5,000,000 bbl. in that year to out- 
rank Jennings, Welsh, and Anse la Butte. 


North Texas Active 


The flood of oil from Glenn pool had a ten- 
dency to slow drilling for a time, but in 1911 
Electra field in North Texas was discovered 
although output did not reach its peak until 
several years later. The discovery of oil in this 
area did stimulate wildcatting and resulted in 
a number of new pools being opened. 


The great Cushing field of Oklahoma was 
opened in 1912, and in 1914 its flood of oil 
again broke the market for a time until the 
larger demand created by World War I took 
up the surplus and caused prices to increase. 
The discovery of Healdton in 1913 and Black- 
well in 1914 also helped Oklahoma remain the 
leading oil-producing state 

The anticipated increased demand for oil 
caused by World War I resulted in great drill- 
ing activity in Oklahoma in 1914 and 32 new 
fields were discovered in that year. Texas, too, 
was active with the discovery of Iowa Park in 
1913 and a deep sand at Sour Lake in 1914. 


First Osage Sale 


The first of the now famous Osage sales be- 
gan during this period. With Colonel Walters 
as auctioneer, oil leases on quarter - section 
tracts in the Osage Indian Nation in Oklahoma 
were auctioned to the highest bidders. The first 
sale of tracts in the Burbank district brought 


sums below $1,000 for a 160-acre tract. The field 


ace 


ly 


The first store and general office of Jones & Laughlin Supply 
Co. was erected and opened in Bartlesville, 1. T.. in May 1905. 
This store, still active, is northern Oklah headq 





ters. 


was opened in 1920 and later sales saw leases 
on Burbank tracts of 160 acres sold for as high 
as $1,990,000, while a number of quarter-sections 
brought the Indians over $1,000,000 each. 

It was during this period that formal pe- 
troleum-engineering education was introduced 
in the Southwest. A young oil operator from 
Oklahoma, M. H. Valerius, appeared at Mis- 
souri School of Mines in 1912 with a request 
for a course in petroleum geology. Such a 
course was not offered at this time, but V. H. 
McNutt, a young geology instructor, was desig- 
nated to instruct Valerius. The next year the 


Total bonuses of $4,478,250 were paid for oil leases at this Osage Nation auction in Pawhuska, Okla., June 14, 1921. The 
auctioneer is Col. E. Wal‘ers. The industry has paid the Osage Nation more than $300,000,000 in royalties, bonuses, and rentals. 
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Many an old-timer who worked in Desdemona, Tex.—better known as Hog Creek—during the boom days of 1919 will remem 


ber such a scene as this which shows the town's Main Street. 
school offered elective courses in petroleun 
seology and in 1914 a course in petroleum pro- 
duction methods was added 

An important event during this period was 
the founding in 1910 of the U. S 
Mines with J 
lications of the bureau on subjects related to 


the oil 


Bureau of 
A. Holmes as director. The pub- 
industry, particularly the production 
end of the business, have exerted a considera- 
ble influence. The early technical papers and 
bulletins issued by the bureau covered safety 
measures and the reduction of waste. The bu- 
reau made its influence felt in the Southwest 
early in its history. Engineers of the bureau 
were assigned to Cushing field at the height 
f the 1913-14 


World War 1 to East Texas 


ANSAS, the 


the Southwest, was only 


boom in 


pioneer oil-producing state of 
a small produce! 
ip to the discovery of oil in Butler County 
Butler County was known as a gas-producing 
urea but no one had had any success in pros- 
pecting for oil until a gas test drilled by one 
of the Doherty gas subsidiaries found oil in 
the Augusta area in 1914 and really 
the field with a big well in 1915 


opened 
The county 
leveloped a large number of pools close to each 
ther, notable among them Eldorado 
field in 1915. The Henry L. Doherty interests 
held a number of leases in Eldorado field. These 
cornerstone of Empire Gas & Fuel 
Co., which later was the nucleus of Cities Serv- 


being 


were the 


ice Co 

Towanda pool of Butler County, opened in 
1917, was one of the richest ever developed in 
Wells of 
and upward to 20,000 bbl. in initial 


the United States in a small area 
10.000 bbl 


Desdemona’s population went from 50 to 16,000 in less than a year. 


production were found in this pool. The 
development of the field was during a time of 
good market prices. The adjoining county of 
Greenwood also developed good-sized pools. 
Kansas produced 45,451,000 bbl. in 1918 as 
against 2,823,000 bbl. in 1915, and considerably 
over 40,000,000 bbl. of the 1918 production came 
Butler 


Eldorado-Augusta field, ranking it among the 


from County, otherwise known as 


great fields of all time in flush production. 
Kansas outranked 1918 as the 


latter 38.750.000 bbl 
in that vea 


Texas in 
big state produced only 


Huge Gas Reserves Found 
In 1917 the huge Monroe gas field of north- 
ern Louisiana, which now covers more than 


350 sq. miles, was being rapidly developed 
(It had been discovered in 1909.) In 1918 an 
even larger southwest gas reserve was opened 
up with the discovery of Panhandle field in 
Texas. By 1925 it had 


largest gas field, covering 1,350,000 acres 


become the world’s 

A third major gas reserve for the Southwest 
was Hugoton field, which surpassed its pre- 
decessors. It was discovered in 1930 and today 
is 150 width, 


Texas, and 


long and 35 miles in 

Oklahoma, 

Kansas. Hugoton has gas reserves representing 
} 


15 per cent of the 


miles 
covering portions of 
nation’s total, and has 
replaced Panhandle field as the world’s largest 
drvy-gas field 


Texas began an oil comeback 


n 1918 and 


1919 with heavy production from Ranger, 
Burkburnett, and other North Texas fields 


However, Oklahoma and California were still 
outproducing the Lone Star state. The discov- 
ery well of Ranger field in Eastland County, 
Texas, was completed in October 1917 and peak 
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and from now on! 


In those rough, crude old days which marked 
the beginning of the Oil Industry, many partner 
ships were formed. None was more important or 
more lasting than the natural partnership which 
sprung up between the Oil Industry and the 


Supply Industry. 


logether they have gone forward—the QOjl rn 4 i ; . ; — 
Industry, a miracle of advancement, expanding 
into undreamed of fields—the Supply Industry, 
step by step and mile by mile, keeping pace, grow 
ng constantly, placing at the convenient disposa 
of its partner all the equipment and _ services 


necessary to his magnificent operations. 


PHEN—NOW—AND FROM NOW ON a | 7 y 
the Supply Industry WAS, IS, and ALWAYS : 
WILL BE a partner in oil field development. 


\ strong partner means a strong partnership. 
Your support will help keep the Supply Industry 
. 2 
strong. Why not purchase all of your require P.S. For 46 years Larkin has been serving the 


ments Through Your Supply Store? Oil Industry“... Through Your Supply Store.” 





LARKIN LARKIN PACKER CO., INC. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Th rough Your Supply Store 





Oil men of the United States always 
appreciate the complete services that are 
available to them here at NBT. The Oil 
Department of National Bank of Tulsa 
is truly behind every phase of oil opera- 


tions .. . May we serve you, too. . ? PRODUCTION 


Tha Oil Babs of Cmorica 


NATIONAL BANK OF TULSA 


OFFERING COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICES 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation REFINING 
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The opening in 1923 of Big Lake field in West Texas by Texon 
Oil & Land Co. 1 Santa Rita was of great significance to 
University of Texas and Texas A. & M. College. These two 
colleges share ownership in 2,000,000 acres of oil-rich land in 
West Texas. The Santa Rita well was the first oil produc 
tion on the acreage. Since that time, over $110,000,000 reve 
nue has been received by the schools from the oil-rich land 
Contrary to popular opinion, the schools may spend only the 
interest from this huge fund. 


production reached in 1919 


80,000 bbl 


was July with 


daily 

Oil had been found in small quantities at 
Burkburnett, Wichita County, in 1912, but it 
wasn't until the discovery of townsite produc- 
tion in 1918 that the big development began. 
The well which started the Burkburnett boom 
was drilled by a partnership composed of 
Shields L. Fowler, now living on a ranch near 
Fort Worth; his brother, Movle Fowler; Will 
Daniel; Walter D. Cline; and several other 
friends who contributed sums of money toward 
the venture 

The well blew in on July 29, opening one of 
the most colorful chapters in oil history and 
establishing Burkburnett as one of the last of 
the shack-infested boom towns. Three weeks 
after completion of the discovery well, 56 rigs 
were reported active in Burkburnett field. 

Oil companies were founded almost hourly 
and stock was sold at sidewalk stands in nearby 
Wichita Falls. Sixty-nine firms in the “Wichita 
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Oil and Stock Exchange” had quotations listed 
in a Wichita Falls paper of September 17, 1918. 
In all, more than 400 firms offered stock for 
sale at local exchanges during the boom. Of 
these, probably not more than 15 or 20 ever 
paid dividends or returned any part of the 
capital investment. 


Increased Production for Oklahoma 

Oklahoma advanced from 139,000 bbl. in 1903 
to 103,347,000 bbl. in 1918 or from an average 
of 381 bbl. to an average of 283,143 bbl. per 
day. Oklahoma’s tremendous growth was 
brought about by the discovery and develop- 
ment of the wonderful Cushing-Shamrock field 
which had a peak production variously esti- 
mated at 305,000 to 330,000 bbl. per day in 
April 1916, and Healdton pool which had a peak 
close to 100,000 bbl. Production in the state 
spread to many counties and the annual output 
increased steadily. The decline of one field 
was more than made up by new discoveries. 

Under the stimulus of World War I demand 
and the inflationary boom which followed the 
war, posted crude prices climbed to new highs. 
Kansas and Oklahoma crude brought $3.50; 
Healdton, Oklahoma, $2.75; Corsicana heavy, 
$2; Corsicana light, $3; Electra and Henrietta 
(North Texas), $3.50; Caddo, Louisiana, from 
$2.50 to $3.50, according to gravity; DeSoto, 
Louisiana, $3.40; Crichton, Louisiana, $3; Red 
River, Louisiana, $1.50 to $2.55, according to 
gravity; Homer, Louisiana, $3.10 to $3.25; and 
Gulf Coast Texas and Louisiana, $2.50. 

In 1920 development of the Osage Nation 
lands in Oklahoma reached its height with 
the discovery of the prolific Burbank oil field, 
20 miles east of Ponca City. Fabulous prices 
were paid for the lands which were auctioned 
off by Col. E. Walters of Skeedee, Okla. At a 
held June 28, 1922, Henry McGraw of 
Gypsy Oil Co., made five bids, some of $1,000,000 
or more. He spent over $3,000,000 for five 
tracts of land that afternoon. That sale alone 
provided $49,000 each for every man, woman, 
and child in the Osage Nation. 

Tonkawa field, known as “Three Sands,” 


sale 


was a latter spectacular oil-pool development. 


Boom at Seminole 

It was in the 1920’s that the Greater Seminole 
area of Oklahoma became an important factor 
in southwest crude production. The term 
” as now used, embraces a 
large number of fields located largely in Semi- 
nole County, but extending into four neighbor- 
ing counties. Among the fields in Greater 
Seminole are Carr City, Bethel, Earlsboro. East 


“Greater Seminole, 


265 














This early shot of a “phantom 





Hotulke-West 

Nort} 
st Seminole, Searight, North Sea- 
ht, Bowlegs, Little River, East Little River 


Maud, Mission, St. Louis 


Sout! Earlsboro 
East Seminole, 


Seminole City 


Development of Greater Seminole was ini 
ted bv the R. H. Smith et al., 1 Betsy Foster 
i 2.800-bI producer which was brought i 
mile south of Wewoka on March 17, 1923. This 


The vear 1926 was a big one for Greate 


Seminole with three large fields coming ut 
juring a 2-month period. Earlsboro came on 
Marc 1. Seminole City on March 7, and 


Searight on April 21. Earlsboro was noted for 


whicl 


ndividual well production 


tween 1.000 and 4.000 bbl. dail: 


ead r 


Peak production for Greater Seminole cam¢ 





J (0). 1927, when the 10 major fields of 
( ere making 527,400 bbl. of oil daily 
The five largest fields at tl time were 
Se! e, Searight. Earlsboro, Bowlegs, and 
ttle Rive Withir ne 10-vear pe Greate! 
oe ¢ luce ( ide estimated { DE 
rth e than 1 million dolla The hea, 
rT n of the area helped bring about 
rp break in crude prices in 1927. ¢ I 
: yi I r pu chaser poste a 
( )} il ma price ran n tror 
re ) eg ravit\ oil ¢ g for 
+0) t e. Similar reduct vere 
te N t ! Central Texa 


Deep Drilling at Oklahoma City 


t\ { 


In 1928 ne tamou Oklahoma Ci 11e1a 


bi ht in by the Foster Petroleum C 
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woman entering the Deep Test Cafe was taken at Garber, Okla., in the 1920's. 








1 


Illuminating Oil Co. 1 


Okla- 


Indian Territory 


homa City on a lease 6 miles south of the city 
The test blew in on December 4 while a cement 
By March 


1930 there were 135 completed wells and 173 


plug was being drilled at 6,355 ft 
drilling wells or locations in the field. Oil pro- 
14,500,000 bbl 
City 
country and 


duction was at the rate of 
annually. By 1935 Oklahoma 
field in the 
drilled 


carried on 


was the 
1,713 
townsite 

drilled 


steps ol the state capitol 


second-largest 
Extensive 
with 


wells had been 


drilling was wells 
ht up to the 
field 
pre- 
The 


pressures of the 


Oklahoma City 
problems not 
Southwest 


The development of 
presented some operating 
encountered in the 
high 
industry. The practices 
Oklahoma City 


were to prove extremely helpful in the years 


viously 
deep production and 
field challenged the 
and equipment developed at 


{ 


f deep and high-pressure production to follow 
Texas in the Early Twent'es 


There were still booms during the 
twenties in Texas but nothing to compare with 
More orderly 


opment of fields was becoming the 


some 
Burkburnett and Ranget devel- 
rule. Some 
f the more significant discoveries in the early 
Mexia in 1920, Powell in 1923. 


ind McCamey ir 


twenties were 


1925. During this same period 


the rt of geophysics was applied to oil ex- 
ration on the Texas Gulf Coast. The discov- 
eries of Allen, Fannett, Long Point. Nash, and 


Orchard in 1924 and 1925 were credited to this 
new science 

It was in the early twenties that the Texas 
(The famous 
Panhandle 1918 
by Amarillo Oil Co.) On April 5, 1921, the Gulf 
County 


Panhandle got its first oil well 


gas field had been opened in 


Production Co. 2 Burnett in Carson 
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Hercules combina- f 

tion upset and plain 

thread pumping and 
flowing tee 


Hercules 
« duplex polished rod 


k=. It was a long time from Spindletop td 1924, 


when Hercules Tool Company was orgatyzed; 














but actually the Oil Industry was still in its infadcy. 
Progressing with the Industry HERCULES is prowdl 
of the part it has played in the Industry agd isa 


proud of these “firsts”: ais 
\ ' 






double packed stuff- 
ing box 







. Hercules 
y regular type tubing 
hanger 






Originator of the “overhead packed” Tubing 
and Casing Heads. ' 





Originator of a Tubing Hanger with “overhead 
packing,” repackable without having to lift 
Tubing or disturb the well connections. 





Developers and Manufacturers of the only 






“cone-packed” polished rod Stuffing Box. 
Haftules type “SOS” stripper 


i tubing head 
. 7 


Hercules split cone pack- 
ing rings 





















Hercules type “SO 


_— tubing head 
' 
| } 
| 
- | 
| 
" | 


Hercules 
type J-3 tubing head. 


Hercules | 
type G-10 casing / 
head 











LD AT ALL 
SUPPLY STORES 





@ Write for information about any Hercules Product 


Hercules regular type 
duplex polished rod 
onion TOOL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Oil Field Equipment 
General Office and Plant: 17th and Phoenix—P O. Box 286 
, 
' 


Hercules tee base type | 





duplex polished rod 


stuffing box 
Telephone 3-1186 Cable Address ““HERTOCO” 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


FIELD EQUIPMENT CO., INC 
30 Churct t., New York 17, N. Y 


Ward. Pre 
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The Phillips brothers (Phillips Petroleum Co.) on one of their 
first producing leases. Left to right, L. E. Phillips, Phil (son 
of L. E.) and Frank Phillips. 


was completed at a depth of 3,052 ft. for an 
initial 175 bbl. daily. Five years later the 
Panhandle area got another stimulus with the 
opening of prolific Borger field by Dixon 
Creek Oil & Refining Co. 1 Smith, a 10,000-bbl.- 
daily well. In 9 months the field had 813 wells 
producing 165,000 bbl. of oil daily. 


Permian Basin Discoveries 

It was in the late twenties that the Permian 
basin of West Texas and southeastern New 
Mexico came into its own. A little production 
had been found in 1920 at Westbrook pool, 
Mitchell County, Texas. It was not until 1923, 
however, with the completion of the Santa 
Rita discovery well of Big Lake field that the 
area boomed. This important test was drilled 
by Texon Oil & Land Co. 90 miles southwest 
of Westbrook field. 

McCamey field was opened in the Permian 
basin in 1925; Yates, Hendricks, and McElroy 
in 1926; and Howard-Glasscock in 1927. By 1929 
the Texas portion of the basin was producing 
360,000 bbl. daily as compared with 4,000 in 
1924 and was pouring forth half the state’s 
production 

Yates was probably the outstanding field 
of this period. By July 1929 the 306 wells in the 
field had a potential open-flow capacity of 
more than 4,500,000 bbl. a day. One well, the 
Standard Oil Co. of Texas 3 Bob Reid reached 
a potential rating of almost 170,000 bbl. a day. 


Oil in New Mexico 
First production in the New Mexico portion 
of the Permian basin dates from 1923. In that 
year small oiler was completed in Eddy 
County to open up Artesia, oil field. The next 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


An effective sign warns visitors of the presence of gas at a 
Garfield County. Okla., well in the 1920's. 


year Maljamar field in Lea County was brought 
in by Maljamar Oil & Gas Corp. Things were 
fairly quiet in New Mexico for a few years, 
but the finding of Yates, Hendricks, and 
McElroy fields in Texas spurred interest in the 
state. 

In 1927 a huge gas well was drilled by 
Texas Production Co. at Jal, Lea County. The 
next year Midwest Refining Co. hit oil near 
Hobbs to open Hobbs field—first major field 
for New Mexico. By January 1931 nearly 7,000,- 
000 bbl. had been taken from the field’s 130 
wells 


Black Gold in Arkansas 

During the same period of the Burbank field 
development of Oklahoma, the State of Arkan- 
sas entered the oil picture. The first oil well in 
the state was Hunter Oil Co.’s 100-bbl. producer 
which was brought in on April 14, 1920, near 
Stephens in Ouachita County. However, this 
field never became a major oil producer. 
The big boom in Arkansas started on April 
1920, when the Constantin Refining Co. 1 
Hill at El Dorado blew in with an estimated 
flow of 40,000,000 cu. ft. daily of gas and 8 bbl 
of oil. It was not until January 10 of the next 
that a substantial oil producer was completed 
in El Dorado field. By June 1921 more than 
100 wells had been drilled and 340 derricks 
were being erected to drill others. Three months 
later production had climbed to 74,364 bbl. a 
week. 


99 


An active exploration campaign set off by 
El Dorado resulted in the discovery of Irma 
field in October 1921, and East El Dorado, 
Woodley, Smackover, and Stephens in 1922. 

In northwestern Louisiana, across the bor- 
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A scene on “Supply Row” at Ranger, Tex., during World War I. The many essential services of the oil-country supply store 


have always become available immediately after the completion of the discovery well of a new field. 








ier trom the b Oll production in southwestert East Texas to Scurr\ In 1930 the stat 
Arkansas, there was also considerable activit luced 290.457.000 bbl.: bv 1940 this figure w: 
in the second decade of the 1900's. Caddo field loubled, and in 1950 the total was 831,780.00' 
which started producing in 1904, continued t bbl. or almost three times the 1930 figure. h 
be the major field in the area. However, several i950 it produced 42 per cent of the nat 
other good fields were found—Homer in 1920 crude and had 242 times more product 
Havne e in 1921. and Rodessa gas field i California, its closest competitor 
IV The lessons of East Texas and Okla 
Enter the Petroleum Engineer Citv laid the groundwork for two decades of 
. , well-regulated and scientific production prac- 
While it is difficult to state wh Vas tne . ; ‘ k : I 
' ; eer tices in the Southwest. Boom towns became 
irst petroleum enginee! l can e 1d na 
t ' pai thin ot the past it least the rowd uncol 
envinee! iined a firm foothold in the indus oe ; ; ha ; +P arate 
soe Citteeiie Dcte Wan 6 cnk thn Wat Ganee trolled boom tow earlier da‘ Che 
f overie wa yt vel } x 
boor The ear] petroleum enginee vere I Dig ciscoverh vis oi Suiearaia 
) it y lo s such but it} ‘ : 
enera not emploved as such b er a The Biggest Yet 
mecnanical enginee! to assist the productiol ps 3 = . 
as P he huge East Texas field was « pene 


uperintendents. Many of the improvements i : 
: D. M. (Dad) Joiner, an Oklahoma wildcatte1 





drillir ind producing equipment can be trace = 
; : on October 5, 1930. Development in the field 
rect to the work done by engineers for « 
was fast because of the high productior ! 
panie 
, the easv, inexpensive drilling. The field so 
Early Oil Search a : 
covered more than 140,000 acres in five East 
\ nrod y ne ( ’ rracti on 1 ‘ 
I ee ang Gra “sliaatele Texas counties and was 40 miles in lengtl 
CURSES oe Snes : ennical = men : Production climbed quickly to a daily average 
researc! vas recognized. One of the fn yf 300,000 bbl. in 1931 and 580,000 bbl. in 1933 
res¢ cl fur Va € iD snec oO! \ emoe For a period early in August 1931 DI 
», 1925, by John D. Rockefeller under the was more than 1.000.000 bbl. dail 
é pice it the Ameri al Petrole im Institute . rn : 1 
“lis “ig East Texas has been described the 
t provided $2950.000 for ientifi irc ! 
It | a oe a Pee nation’s biggest and most trving oil | 
petroleun eolor' phvsies, and chemistry — , 
A ie Wells were punched down as fast as possible 
About the ame time an additional $200,000 . : : . 
: ; - land values went sky-high, and such towns 
UW made ivallable te the nstitute nD. Ul a ; _ 
, Kilgore, Longview, Henderson, Overton, Tvle1 
ersal Oil P icts ( { ¢ ( 


nd Gladewater were as active as Beau: 

had been in the first Texas oil boom 30 veai 

East Texas to Scurry come 

i pew overwhelming ascendancy of Texas as With tremendous overproduction wreckin 
the largest crude producer in the Southwest the market Governor Murray of Oklahom: 


nd in the nation marks the two decades fron dered the militia to control the suppl: 
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Essential Oil Field Specialties for Drilling - Fishing - Producing 
AVAILABLE THROUGH SUPPLY STORES ANYWHERE IN THE U. S. A. 
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Development was fast in the fabulous East Texas field which Dad Joiner discovered on October 
5, 1930. Within a year, production from the nation’s largest field reached 300,000 bbl. daily. 


Oklahoma City pool until “oil became a dollar 


a barrel.” The Texas Railroad Commission 
ordered a curtailment of production in East 
field, but the 


evaded until Governor Sterling of Texas sent 


Texas order was ignored ot! 


troops to enforce it " 

Even with troops in the oil fields the flow of 
“hot oil”—oil 
set by 


produced in excess of quotas 


state regulatory bodies—continued. 
The flood of oil broke the market and oil was 
selling for less than 25 cents a barrel at times 

In sharp contrast to the chaotic conditions 
which prevailed during the boom period, East 
Texas today is a prime example of modern 
conservation methods. Through the effective 
action of the Texas Railroad Commission and 
the cooperation of producers, the field’s pro- 
held Regulation of 


producing days and daily allowables plus salt- 


duction is being high 


water injection to maintain the field’s water 
drive is assuring the field of a long life 
The salt-water-injection program alone, it 


is estimated, will increase the field’s total 
vield of oil by 600 to 800 million barrels. (At a 
price of $2.65 per barrel, this oil is worth 


between 1.5 and 2 million dollars.) The close 
control of the reservoir has kept 13,000 of the 
field’s 22.000 wells flowing after 20 vears of 
life. Presently, East Texas is vielding a daily 
average of 270,000 bbl. and bottom-hole pres- 
sure has been kept above 1,000 psi—a good 
figure for a 20-year-old field 
East Texas, by any standard, can undoubt- 
edly be labeled the nation’s largest and most 
important oil field. The field has produced the 


os 


amazing total of 2.7 billion barrels of crude, or 
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1 out of every 14 bbl. produced by the entire 
world since 1930. It is estimated that its total 
recovery will be 5 billion barrels. 

Other than East Texas many major fields 
were discovered in Texas in the past 20 years. 
Among these were 
Thompson, Nueces County, 1931; Greta, 

1933; Hastings, Brazoria, 1934; Old 
3razoria, 1934: Tom O'Connor, Refugio, 
1934: Anahuac, Chambers, 1935; Goldsmith, 
Ector, 1935: Foster, Ector, 1936; Hendricks, 
Winkler, 1936; Seminole, Gaines, 1936; Talco, 
Titus, 1936; Seeligson, Nueces, 1937; Slaughter, 
Hockley-Cochran, 1937; Wasson, Yoakum, 1937; 
Webster, Harris, 1937; West Ranch, Jackson, 
1938; Hawkins, Wood, 1940; Fullerton, Andrews, 
1941; Quitman, Wood, 1942; TXL, Ector, 1945; 
Upton, 1947; and 


Refugio, 
Ocean, 


Benedum, Snyder, 
1948 


The discovery of oil in Scurry County, West 


Scurry, 


Texas, in 1948, set off a development campaign 
which has been the most spectacular since East 
Texas. A number of large fields—notably 
Kelly-Snyder, Sharon Ridge, and Diamond M 

have been opened up in the Kent-Scurry-Bor- 
den county area. A recent estimate gives Kelly- 
Snvder field alone an original oil-in-place figure 
of 2.5 billion barrels which. for a new field 
with East Texas’ billien 


compares. well 


barrels. 


Louisiana Becomes Second Largest 
Extensive oil discoveries have been made 
in Louisiana in the past two decades. They 
have boosted the state to the second largest 
crude producer in the Southwest and third 
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In 1901 Broderick & Bascom was an 


VM ENCE at making 


wire lines for the oil industry 





Wire Drilling Cables and Sand Lines 


> “RAL - . _ — 





OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


We Mahe Premes Shipment trem Steet BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. 
Ask for Catalogue No. 15 809 WN, Main St, St. Louis, Mo. 


New York City, Seettic, Weehington 











Miniature reproduction of a January, 1908, B & B ad in The Oil and Gas Journol 


Hats off to the men of Spindletop .. . to The Oil and Gas Journal’s 
founders . . . to all pioneers who helped to set the modern oil industry 


in motion. 

Broderick & Bascom had a running start for the golden half century 
just ended. During 1901—the year of the Lucas gusher—we were 
celebrating our 25th anniversary. An oil-field user of the early 
nineties wrote: “I have never seen a wire line to equal your lines in 
wear.” Distributors in such separated oil states as Pennsylvania and 
California were joined by B & B suppliers in the booming fields of 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas. As broader exploration and deeper 
wells followed, tough Yellow Strand became a mainstay of contrac- 


tors and operators. 
Today, for every drilling, pipe-laying and refining installation there’s 
a Broderick & Bascom line that has grown up with the industry—a 
——— ee No. 1 r — — product of 75 years of experience. It’s a long-lasting, economical line. 
ville, kiahoma — reproduce rom a : : . . e 
photo in the August, 1908, issue of Specify Preformed Yellow Strand for high production in the vital 
B & B's house organ, The Yellow Strand. period ahead. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 15, Mo. 
Houston Factory and Branch: 9350 Market Street Road 
THE CONTINENTAL SUPPLY CO.: Mid-Continent Distributors —Stores in All Active Fields 
THE MCJUNKIN SUPPLY COMPANY: Charleston, West Virginia, and Branches 
BECKWITH MACHINERY COMPANY: Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and Branch 
BOVAIRD & COMPANY: Bradford, Pennsylvania 
THE SANDY SUPPLY COMPANY: Wooster and Zanesville, Ohio 
ALLIED SUPPLY CO.: Los Angeles, California 
ATLAS SUPPLY CO.: Bakersfield, California 
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BRODERICK & BASCOM 


Yellow Strand 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 
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WALTER B. SHARP 





MISSION is celebrating its Twenty-Fifth Anniversary in 
the year in which Spindletop celebrates its Fiftieth 

but it can be shown that MISSION’S background of oil 
experience extends back to the first days of Spindletop! It 
is an unusual story 


It begins with Walter Sharp, father of Bedford and 
Dudley Sharp and a famous figure in Texas oil history 
When only 18 years old, Walter Sharp embarked in the 
business of drilling water wells, at Dallas. using one of the 
first rotary rigs every employed in Texas. Five years later, 
in 1893, when the Gladys City Oil. Gas and Manufacturing 
Company at Beaumont, was ready to drill its first test for 
oil at “Big Hill”, later called “Spindletop” Be ae it fell to 
the lot of Walter Sharp to get the drilling contract. His 
well, only 30 yards from the site of the future Lucas 
Gusher, after many vicissitudes sanded up tight at 418 feet. 
Money had been exhausted, and the well was abandoned. 


Late in 1900, Mr. Sharp, convinced that the Lucas Well. 
then drilling, would strike oil, arranged with a Dallas friend, 
Ed Prather, to meet him at Spindletop on January 2nd 
Business engagements interfered, but when the Lucas Well 
roared in on January 10th, Walter Sharp arrived on the 
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PRATHER 


An 


scene a few hours later, from New Orleans, having wired 
Mr. Prather to meet him there with all the cash he had or 
could borrow. 


Messrs. Sharp and Prather became associated in’ the 
Drillers Oil Company, formed at Spindletop and which 
operated also at Sour Lake, Batson, and Humble. They 
were also later associated with Howard Hughes, Sr.. another 
Spindletop pioneer, in forming the Moonshine Company to 
provide air and gas lift in the Spindletop Field. 


Mr. Sharp became a large trader in leases, also did a 
large drilling contracting business, and soon came to rank 
as one of the state’s leading oil producers. Eventually, he 
organized the Producers Oil Company, which was later ac 
quired by The Texas Company, constituting that company’s 
first entry into the oil producing business. 


Mr. Sharp was the first driller to use mud instead of 
water for rotary drilling, his initial experiments being 
made at Corsicana, prior to Spindletop. The Hamill brothers 
were drilling for him at Corsicana at the time; and it was 
by using mud instead of clear water, later, at Spindletop, 
that the Hamills were able to get the Lucas Well down 
through the quicksands. 
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ISSTON'S 


W. BEDFORD SHARP 


DUDLEY C. SHARP 


SILVER 


W. T. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Executive Vice-President 


Miss 


ES BACK TO SPINDLETOP! 


Story 


To Mr. Sharp also belongs the distinction of building the 
first oil refinery in Texas. This was in 1896, at Sour Lake. 
where he had drilled some shallow wells for the Liberty 
Oil Company. This small refinery, which produced eight 
grades of oil, including “headlight oil”, was destroyed by 
fire in 1898. Another of Mr. Sharp’s pioneer services to 
the industry was his part in the development and financing 
of Howard Hughes’ rotary rock bit, which was first intro- 
duced as the Sharp-Hughes Rock Bit. After Mr. Sharp's 
death, in 1912, Mr. Hughes acquired his interest in the bit. 


W. T. Campbell, Sr., was also a Spindletop pioneer. Mr 
Campbell was the moving spirit and general manager in the 
famous Hogg-Swayne Syndicate which acquired important 
acreage just East of the Lucas Well. Later, Mr. Campbell 
became one of the original incorporators of The Texas 
Company. 


It is not strange that members of the Sharp and Camp- 
bell families, in the next generation, having been intimately 
familiar with the problems of rotary drilling from early 
childhood . entered the rotary drilling equipment busi- 
ness when the time came for them to choose careers. Nor 
is it strange that their lifelong friend, Ed Prather, became 
associated with them in this enterprise. Their initial entry 
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CTURING CO. 
TEXAS 


into the business, in December 1925, was as the Mission 
Sales Company, organized to distribute a line of rotary 
drilling equipment. In October, 1932, the company was 
reorganized as the Mission Manufacturing Company, for 
the purpose of manufacturing rotary drilling specialties. A 
small machine shop on Railroad Avenue in Houston was 
its first plant. In March, 1935, the company moved into 
its present modern plant on Humble Road. Officers of the 
company are W. Bedford Sharp, board chairman; Dudley 
C. Sharp, president; W. T. Campbell, Jr., executive vice- 
president and sales manager, and Ed Prather, treasurer. 


MISSION has established a worldwide business upon the 
policy of producing only the finest equipment that field and 
laboratory research can develop. Its principal products are 
Mission Slush Pump Pistons, Piston Rods, Liners, Valves, 
and Self-Sealing Packings; Mission “Rolling Dog” Rotary, 
Tubing, and Casing Slips; Mission Tubing Swabs; Mission 
Plug Valves; and Mission “Streamlined Flow” Centrifugal 
Pumps. Since Mr. Walter Sharp was the pioneer in using 
mud for rotary drilling, it is of special interest that 
MISSION’S earliest manufactured products 
slush pump parts have made an outstanding contribution 
to the efficient handling of rotary drilling mud. 
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PENBERTHY REFLEX 
LIQUID LEVEL GAGES 





EMPTY SPACE 
SHOWS 





Youcan't misread the Penberthy Reflex 
Liquid Level Gage . . . if prevents 
mistakes. Due to a simple, invariable 
optical principle, the empty space 
always shows white . . 
black 


Penberthy Reflex Gages are fabri- 


. the liquid 
In addition to standard units, 


cated to customers’ specifications from 
special alloys to meet unusual corro- 
sive, pressure and temperature con- 
ditions. Write for new Catalog No. 35. 














A simple jet pump operated by air, water 
or steam. Has no moving parts . . . needs 
no lubrication. Will not get out of order 

. wear is not appreciable. Reliable, 
noiseless, compact, convenient and initial 
cost is very low. Made in bronze, iron and 
wide variety of materials that successfully 
withstand 
high temperatures. Special units developed 
Write for 


corrosion, contamination and 


to meet unusual conditions. 


Catalog 34. 








Operated by air, gas, or steam 
pressure, pumps (without clog- 
ging) any liquid that will flow 
Lifts fluid from 


lower level and discharges 


through pipes. 


against pressure approximately 
equal to operating gas pres- 
sure. Operates automatically by 
ejector that exhausts the vessel 

. drawing in liquid . . . then 
gos pressure pushes it out. Ejector 
and its control valve not in con- 
tact with fluid pumped. Corro- 
sion proofing easy. Write for 
Bulletin 5030. 





Motor and switch 
totally enclosed, this 
pump has Underwrit- 
ers approval for Class 
|, Group D, and Class 
ll, Groups E, F and G 
hazardous locations. 
These include gasoline, 
| solvent vapors, metal 

dust, natural gas, car- 
| bon black, naphtha, 
alcohol, grain dust, 
acetone, lacquer, coal 
and coke dust, etc. 
Made of copper and 



























































Peet 


PENBERTHY 


Established 





1886 


INJECTOR COMPANY 


DETROIT 2, 


MICHIGAN 
Canadian Plant, 





Windsor, Ontario 





bronze throughout, this 
pump is corrosion 
proof, durable, thor- 
oughly dependable. 
Write for Bulletin 
4929. 

















in the nation, being behind Texas and Cali- 
fornia. Among the major new fields of the 
past 20 years which have contributed to the 
spurt in Louisiana output are: Rodessa, Caddo 
Parish, 1930; Lake Washington, Plaquemines, 
1931; Roanoke, Jefferson Davis, 1934; Bosco, 
Acadia, and St. Landry, 1934; Lake Hermitage, 
Plaquemines, 1934; Creole, Cameron, 1938; 
Nebo-Hemphill, LaSalle, 1940; Bayou Sale, 
St. Mary, 1940; Delta Farms, Lafourche and 
Jefferson, 1940; Erath, Vermilion, 1940; West 
Bay, Plaquemines, 1940; Lake St. John, Con- 
cordia and Tensas, 1942; Egan, Acadia, 1943; 
Good Hope, St. Charles, 1944; Weeks Island, 
Iberia, 1945; and West Barataria, Jefferson, 
1947. 

Creole field of 1938 was the first oil pool in 
the open waters of the Gulf of Mexico. After 
this initial discovery, little exploration was 
done in gulf waters until the end of World 
War II when a real boom started in the waters 
off Texas and Louisiana. Some 35 operators, 
large and small, expended an estimated 200 
million dollars in the postwar years. By late 
1950, 11 oil fields had been discovered. Total 
production from these fields was 16,500 bbl. 
per day. Eighteen gas or gas-condensate fields 
had been found, but only one pipe line had 
been laid to transport this gaseous production 
to shore. 


Mississippi Becomes on Oil State 


It was not until 1939 that Mississippi got 


its first commercial oil field. In that year 
Union Producing Co. brought in Tinsley field 


of Yazoo County with its 1 G. C. Woodruff 
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936 1950 19386 950 938 i950 19386 


NEW MEXICO TEXAS KANSAS 


OKLAHOMA 


Gas production in the state preceded oil by 
13 years. On October 6, 1926, Amory Petroleum 
Co. brought in a small gas field near the city 
of Amory in Monroe County. 


Within 6 months after the state’s first oil 
at Tinsley, Pickens oil field of Yazoo County 
was opened by Kingwood Oil Co. In 1941 
British-American Oil Co. discovered Cary oil 
field in Sharkey County. 


A series of discoveries from 1943 to the 
present, a good many of them in the salt-basin 
area of central and southern Mississippi, have 
boosted the state to tenth in the nation in 
crude production. The daily crude production 
of over 100,000 bbl. which the state has 
achieved has been brought about by such fields 
as Baxterville, Brookhaven, Cranfield, Eucutta, 
Heidelberg, La Mallalieu, Pickens, 
and Tinsley. 


Grange, 


Western Kansas Active 
Extensive new discoveries in the western 
part of the state enabled Kansas to reach a 
new peak in its crude production by 1948 when 
it produced 108,119,000 bbl. In 1950 Kansas was 
the fifth-ranking producer of crude in the 
nation. 


No major discoveries have been made in the 
older oil areas of the eastern part of the state 
in recent years. Among the larger fields dis- 
covered since 1930 are: Silica, Barton County, 
1931; Stoltenberg, Ellsworth, 1931; Burrton- 
Haury, Reno, 1931; Chase, Rice, 1931; Otis- 
Albert, Rush, 1934; Bemis-Schutts, Ellis, 1935; 
Bloomer, Barton, 1936; Kraft-Prusa, Barton 
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“MAKING THE OIL 
INDUSTRY SAFER” 
be ge 
that started it all 
20 years ago— _— 
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1937; and Burnett and South 


1937 


Burnett, Ellis 


Gas in New Mexico 
New 


ome largely from the Permian basin area. Its 


Production in Mexico continued to 
peak production year was in 
produced 47,969,000 bbl 
ranking crude produce 


1948, when it 
making it the eighth- 
Drilling activity re- 
high throughout the 


mained period witl 


around 500 wells per year put down. Toward 
the end of the period considerable development 
lrilling was done on gas prospects in the San 


Juan basin in the northwestern part of the state 


New Oil for Oklahoma 


There were four major producing area: 
ypened up in Oklahoma during the thirties and 
forties—all of which rank among the major 
pools in the nation. Fitts pool was the first 
of these in 1933. It was followed by the war- 
time opening of West 1943; the 


Golden Trend McClain 


Edmond in 
area of Garvin and 


1945: and Elk City in 1947 


counties in 


Arkansas Revived 


The oil picture was discouraging in Arkan 
sas during the early thirties with the state’ 
Phillips Petro- 


leum Co. revived the state though in 1937 with 


production steadily declining 
the discovery of Schuler, Union County. which 
next vear 
opened Magnolia field of 
field. The 
field, 
Lafayette County in 1942, and substantial new 
1941 and 1945 in Stephens field 


which had originally been discovered in 1922 


developed into a major pool. The 
Kerr-Lynn Oil Co 
another good 


Columbia County 


forties saw the opening of Midway 


production i 
By 1944 the state’s annual crude production 


leveled off at around 30,000,000 bbl. and has 


changed little since then 





CLAY-PIGEON SHOOTING RANGE 
BECOMES LUCRATIVE OIL FIELD 


HE following recollection is from Josepl 
Waldeck, retired sale epresentative of the 
inkenheimer Co 
“Out in Kansas, al d 1920, a group of 15 
xr 20 men formed a club called the “‘Trapshoot- 
ers’ Club.’ They bought a piece of land in the 
neighborhood of Augusta and Eldorado, Kans., 
about 30 miles east of Wichita, to practice clay- 
pigeon shooting 
‘When oil drilling began in the surrounding 
countryside, they decided to pool their interests 
to raise enough money to drill a well on the 
shooting ground 
“The well they drilled turned out to be a 
sensational gusher—the famous “Trapshooters 


well.’” 
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Practices and Equipment 


“The oil was secured from the well by a rope 


which ran over a pulley and was attached to a 
sheet-iron bucket. A horse was hitched to 
the end of the rope and started across the prai- 
rie and the oil brought to the surface and 
dumped in a small metal tank. The farmers 
from the vicinity bought the oil for greasing 
livestock, mowing machines, and other farm 
machinery.” 

Such was one oil-producing method in the 
Southwest in 1901. The late Charles N. Gould 
gave the above description of production near 
Granite, southwestern Oklahoma, to Carl Coke¢ 
Rister. 

Down at Spindletop, Tex., 


lems were simpler 


producing prob- 
The wells came in flowing 
and were simply allowed to produce wide ope 
through the casing. 

Through the years since 1901 producing 
practices and equipment have become consid- 
erably more complicated and more technical 
General developments in the various phases of 
producing oil will be discussed in the following 
paragraphs 


Testing 
O" in the cuttings, a roaring gusher, or easy 
digging for the bit were the usual signs of 
oil in early-day drilling. Today, a number of 
highly refined techniques are available for de- 
termining the 


productive possibilities of a 


drilling well 


Coring 
For the producer, a core (sample of the 
drilled formation) can first tell whether or not 
a certain sand will be commercially profitable, 
ind secondly show the physical characteristics 
of a producting formation so it can be wisely 

and efficiently developed 
Leschot, a French engineer, is believed to 
have made the first rotary core bit in 1863. It 
was around 1916 that core bits began to be used 
commercially in fields. Wide- 
spread use of coring began in the early 1920's 
Improved coring methods have overcome the 


American oil 


original objection to the rotary system drilling 
that it did not give as much reservoir infor 
mation as cable tool drilling. 

One of the earliest pieces of equipment in 
the Southwest for obtaining cores was called a 
“Poor Boy” or “Texas” core barrel. It con- 
sisted of a short piece of pipe with V-shaped 
teeth cut on its lower end. It was run on the 
bottom of the drill pipe and when sufficient 
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In 1922, S. E. (Red) Manning. superintendent of production of 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., and D. K. Cason, electrical engi 
neer for the same company, conceived the idea of utilizing a 
reduction gear applied to oil field pumping. In cooperation 
with Ross Sterling, at that time president of Humble. and the 
late W. C. Trout, president of Lufkin Foundry & Machine 
Co., the first geared pumping unit was manufactured in 
Lufkin and installed at Goose Creek, Tex., in 1923. This unit 
was assembled by the use of a standard industrial worm 
gear reducer and wooden walking beams. The unit pictured 
was installed at Hull, Tex., in 1923. 


formation had been cut, the V-teeth were bent 
inward by putting the weight of the drill pipe 
on the barrel. 

Coring equipment has been continually de- 
veloped until today there are diamond-tipped 
core barrels, wire-line core barrels (in which 
the core can be retracted without pulling the 
bit out of the hole), “signaling” core barrels 
when the barrel is full by 
highly im- 


(which indicate 
and 


proved conventional core barrels. There also 


stopping mud circulation), 
are a number of coring devices on the market 
which will take a sample from the side of the 
hole if it is desired to make a core above bot- 
tom. The general types of side-wall coring de- 
vices include: punch-type, percussion-type, me- 
chanical rotary type, and electrically driven 


Core Analysis 

Along with the development of better cor- 
ing equipment has come the highly specialized 
art of core analysis. As early as 1921, investiga- 
tions were being made of the grain size and po- 
rosity and their effect on production. The in- 
creasing number of secondary-recovery proj- 
ects widened the use of core analysis. In the 
middle twenties core analysis was conducted 
to determine the oil content of reservoirs. The 
widespread water flooding of the Mid-Conti- 
nent area commencing in the middle thirties 
saw extensive use of cores to plan proper 
floods. Coring is also extremely helpful in de- 
termining the proper depth and method of 
completing a well. 
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HOW THE TEXAS CO. WAS NAMED 


UT for the difference of a few weeks time, 
today’s Gulf Oil Corp. might be The Texas 
Co., and vice versa. In June 27, 1901, J. M 
Guffey of Gulf’s predecessor company wrote 
his general manager in Beaumont: “The exec- 
utive committee propose the name ‘Texas Oil 
Refining Co.’” The name was never adopted as 
J. S. Cullinan, M. P. Cullinan, and H. L. Scales 
had obtained a charter on March 28, 1901, for 
the Texas Fuel Co., predecessor of today’s The 
Texas Co. 














Drill-Stem Testing 

After a possible producing sand has been 
found by coring, driller’s log, or some other 
until the middle 
twenties, to set casing in the hole to test the 
sand. At that time drill-stem testing equipment 


method, it was necessary, 


was devised which makes it possible to test the 
productive capacity of a sand without setting 
pipe. The testing is done by using the drill pipe 
and a packer and valve arrangement. It has 
become a very common procedure in the oil 
fields of the Southwest with several types of 
equipment available for the work 


Logging 

To supplement coring information, a num- 
ber of logging methods have been devised. Per- 
haps the most widely used is electrical logging 
It was in 1927 that Conrad and Marcel Schlum- 
discovered a _ technique they 
called “electrical coring.” The first electric log 
field of 
Alsace, France. It was in June 1919 when the 
new technique was introduced in the United 
States. 


berger which 


was made in a well in Pechelbronn 


The many different logging methods have 
been classified by Hubert Guyod, consultant 
of Houston, as per the table below 

On the general question of 
methods Guyod “No 


well-logging 


says: universal logging 





FISHING EXCURSION INTERRUPTED 
BY BURKBURNETT STRIKE 


D. CLINE, who helped start the Burkbur- 

nett boom, was on a fishing trip in Louisi- 
ana when the northwest extension to the field 
was discovered. Hearing of the new strike, he 
rushed back to North Texas and paid $10,000 
an acre for a 17%-acre lease near the new 
outpost well. He drilled one well, which 
flowed 2,000-2,500 bbl. daily, and sold the lease 
for $625,000. “The only thing I hated about it is 
that the damn bass were striking when I came 
home and when I got back they had quit,” 
Cline says 
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Yj 
oF, Y, 
, Youncstown was only a few months old Yy 

when that world-famous gusher came in 

at Spindletop. Thus Youngstown has been 

an interested witness to and an intimate 

participant in the growth of the great oil 

industry of the Southwest. 


Fifty years is quite a stretch in the life of a man 
oracompany. But as a measure of service to 
the oil industry and to America, fifty years 

is only a beginning. 


“4 ~~, 
Ave 


| a’é! 


Fifty years young, The Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company salutes the Oil Industry 
of the Southwest on its Golden Anniversary, 
with a pledge of continuing service on 





The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
General] Offices - Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


, The steel industry is using all its resources to produce more steel, but it needs your help and 
needs it now. Turn in your scrap, through your regular sources at the earliest possible moment 
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The History of CAMCC 


is a Story of Progress 


in Gas Lift Equipment 


With the use of high pressure gas generally proved 
as the most economical means of artificially pro- 
ducing oil wells, Camco ... in a short span of 
years... has met the challenge of this comparatively 
new theory in oil production with a steady stream 
of new and improved gas lift prod- 

ucts. Camco, in fact, entered the gas 

lift equipment field with a program 

pledged to continuous research and 

improvement and advancements de- 

veloped and pioneered by Camco 

are in use today throughout major 

fields in the United States and for- 

eign lands. The newest in Camco’s 

list of improvements is the Retriev- 

able Gas Lift Valve. This equip- 

ment ... the first of its kind ever 

introduced to the oil industry 


CAMCO, INCORPORATED e 7415 CANAL 





has been used successfully in several wells in South 
Louisiana and South Texas for nearly two years. 
With Camco Retrievable gas lift equipment, Camco 
Retrievable Valves may be placed in any selected 
mandrel at will, or removed, without disturbing 
any of the other valves in the 
string, even though the valves may 
be both above and below the valve 

to be removed. 
A new Camco catalog, with com- 
plete engineering data, is now ready 
for distribution. It describes Cam- 





co’s complete line of gas lift equip- 
ment, designed and manufactured 
to the highest specifications to solve 
specific production problems in 
various types of wells under the 
most severe conditions. 
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WELL-LOGGING METHODS 


crosses——frequently 


used 


Method 


Density 


method is available. A given method permits 


» solution of only a limited number of prob- 


lems; however, an adequate combination of 


methods frequentl 1e desired 


supplies all the 


lata 


Completion Practices 


pay sand has been located it i 


8 seam the 


necessary to set pipe in the hole and brin; 


in as a producer. During the early 


davs of » Southwest, “open hole” completions 


were common. This consisted of setting pipe on 
a consolidated formation above the pay sand, 
drilling into the sand, shooting the well with 
nitroglycerin, and setting tubing at the bottom 
of the well. This practice did not work too well 
in the loose, unconsolidated formations of the 


Louisiana and Texas Gulf Coast. As a result 


new completion techniques utilizing screen o: 


perforated pipe were developed 
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Properties investigated 


More and more attention 
has been paid to well comple- 
tions through the years. Hu- 
ber, Allen, and Abendroth es- 
timate that average comple- 
tion costs are about 20 per 
cent of total cost. In 1950, thev 


estimated that several hun- 
dred million dollars are spent 
annually in the United States 


on well completions. 


Shooting 


Detonating nitroglycerin in 
the bottom of the bore hole 
to increase production has 


been used in the industry 


since 1866. Optimum success 
has been obtained in consoli- 
dated sandstone, dolomite, and 
limestone reservoirs. Improve- 
ments through the years have 
consisted of improved trans- 
portation and reeling equip- 
ment, and the invention of 
solidified nitroglycerin which 
is much safer to handle than 
the liquid 


Acidization 


894 oil wells 
from 
with 


As early as 
producing limestone 


were treated concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid. The 
techniques used were not too 
satisfactory, though, and no 
general use was made of acid 
until the 1930’s. In 1932, Dow Chemical Co 
tested an inhibited acid (designed to retard 
the action of the acid on steel) in Greendale 
pool of Central Michigan with notable success 
This process was the result of collaboration be- 
tween Dow and Pure Oil Co. Growth of the 
process was rapid and in the same year acid- 
ization service was made available in the South 
west through treating stations at Breckenridge, 
Tex., Seminole, Okla., Newton, Kans., and 
Zwolle, La 


In recent years “mud acid” has been devel- 
oped for the treatment of wells completed in 
formations other than limestone. First treat- 
ments were made in California in 1936, but ap- 
plications were soon found in the Gulf Coast 
irea of Texas and Louisiana. Commercial serv- 
ice was established in the Texas Gulf Coast 


early in 1939, and in Louisiana shortly there- 


ftey 











Plastics 

The use of plastics for completions and 
workovers is a relatively new development 
The first application of plastics to a well for 
the purpose of reducing the water-oil ratio was 
made in 1938 in Rodessa field, Marion County, 
Texas. The use of plastics first spread to East 
Texas field and soon thereafter to other fields 
in the Mid-Continent and Gulf Coast. Plastics 





Although acid was used as early as 1894 to increase the 

production of limestone wells, it was not until 1932 that the 

practice became widespread. In that year, Dow Chemical 

Co. and Pure Oil Co. successfully treated a well with in 

hibited acid and a few months later ecidization service sta 
tions were set up throughout the Southwest. 


are being used to regulate gas-oil ratios, and to 
consolidate loose sands in addition to the orig- 
inal use of treating water sands. 


Perforating 

Perforations can be made in oil-well pipe 
either before it is put in the hole or after. As 
early as 1914, screen and preperforated pipe 
were used in completion work 

The two general types of perforating equip- 
ment commonly used today in the Southwest 
for making holes in the pipe after it has been 
set in the hole are gun perforating and “jet” 
perforating 

Gun perforating, in which sharp-nosed steel 
bullets are used, was practiced in Texas for 
water-well completions as early as 1903. First 
recorded oil-field use was in 1933 in Monte- 
bello field of California. 

Jet perforating has come into prominence 
during the post World War II period. This 
process utilizes the shaped-charge principle to 
perforate pipe. Shaped charges are the result 
of work by Prof. Charles E. Munroe in the 
1880’s in which he discovered that hollowing 
out the end of a high-explosive which is facing 
the object to be penetrated increases its el- 
fectiveness. Much of the initial work in adapt- 
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ing this principle to oil-field use was done in 
Texas. 
Workovers 

Workovers, or repair jobs to wells which 
have been previously completed, are usually 
performed to exclude gas or water from a pro- 
ducing well. During early days the most com- 
mon method of shutting off gas was by using 
formation packers run on tubing. Methods for 
shutting off water included the use of forma- 
tion packers and bottom plugs. Early bottom 
plus were made of a large variety of materials 
including wood, lead wool, and cement. Packers 
are still used today, but bottom plugs, squeeze- 
cementing, and plastics are used for most work- 
over jobs. 


Artificial Lift 
N the producing areas of Pennsylvania the 
pumping of wells by means of a walking 

beam, a string of sucker rods and a downhole 
pump were used in the first days of the indus- 
try. For power, the eastern producers initially 
used steam engines, but in the early 1900’s the 
gas engine was coming into favor. It is reported 
that the first oil-well gas engines were put on 
the market in 1894. One manufacturer had even 
developed a convertible gas and steam cylin- 
der. By 1912 electric power was being used for 
oil-well pumping in the Gulf Coast area 

Initially, one prime mover was used for 
each well to be pumped. By the early 1900's 
the “central power” had been developed to 
make it possible for one engine to pump more 
than one well. 

Beam Pumping 

Beam pumping, utilizing the same princi- 
ples as the early-day units, is still popular in 
the Southwest. However, the comparatively 
crude installations have been replaced by well- 
engineered units of many types for various 
pumping problems. 

A number of specialized types of mechan- 
ical devices, in addition to beam units, have 
been developed. These include: “long-stroke” 
pumping units; submergible, electrically driv- 
en, centrifugal pumps; hydraulically driven 
downhole pumps; and plunger lifts utilizing 
gas pressure. 

Gas Lift 

There is a second important general method 
of artificially lifting crude oil, in addition to 
mechanical lifting devices, as described above. 
This is gas or air lift. In gas lift, gas under 
pressure is put into the well, usually through 
the tubing-casing annulus, and enters the tub- 
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Clayton MARK éx Company 


Established Since 1888 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


JOINS IN COMMEMORATING 


50 Years Growth of the Oil Sndustry 


We are justly proud of the Progress and 
Development of the Oil Industry. We have en- 
deavored to contribute our best efforts to im- 
prove the Standards of equipment requirements 


since entry in 1912 with STEEL UNIONS. 


CLAYTON MARK & COMPANY are the orig- 
inators and pioneers of STEEL UNIONS since 
1912. Today our contribution is represented by 
the FORGED STEEL UNIONS which are pop- 
ularly recognized as Leaders in the Oil Fields of 
the Country. Two of the Famous Names to re- 


member where Unions are concerned are 


PETRO and HANDLE-BAR. 


= — = a oe a a ba petits 
Sa” 


— a 


PETRO “Se HANDLE-BAR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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TESTING PRODUCTIVE 
POSSIBILITIES? 











TODAY, to be sure, CALL JOHNSTON! 


Many years ago the introduction of pense of setting casing . . 
the Johnston Tester took guess-work out 
of formation values. Since that time John- 
ston Testing Tools have been relied on by 
operators to help them make important Experienced representatives in all active 





. the casing 
tester to determine gas-oil ratios and 
water shut-off once casing has been set. 


decisions . . . the open hole tool to tell areas, ready to serve you twenty-four 
productive possibilities without the ex- hours a day. 








ing through perforations or valves. The gas 
rising to the surface expands as its pressure 
drops thus lightening the oil column and al- 
lowing it to flow. 

Air lift was used to pump water in north- 
ern Pennsylvania as early as 1846, and in oil 
wells during the 1860's. The method was car- 
ried into the Southwest as early as Spindletop 
in 1901. First widespread use of gas, in place 
of air, was in California in 1923. Today, gas lift 
is particularly popular in the coastal regions 
of Texas and Louisiana, but is used throughout 
the Southwest 

Earthen storage of crude oil on the lease 
was practiced in many areas during the early 
producing days of the Southwest. Both metal 
and wooden tanks are used today, but the steel 
are more popular. Wooden tanks are usually 
Metal tanks are 
usually constructed of riveted sheet steel, iron, 


constructed of wood staves 


or galvanized iron. Bolted tanks are sometimes 
used for initial storage 

In some fields, notably East Texas, auto- 
matic equipment in recent years has simplified 
lease operations. On one East Texas lease, oil 
from 31 wells automatically flows into a single, 
central tank battery. As the individual storage 
tanks fill up, a valve automatically switches 
the oil flow into the next tank. A system of 
clocks and switches in the pumper’s control 
house permits the wells to produce their daily 


illowable on any desired schedule 


Secondary Recovery 


ae use of 


steam, or water to increase 


compressed air, vacuum gas 
the recovery of 
oil is almost as old as the commercial produc- 
tion of oil in the United States. These methods 
were first used in the birthplace of the indus- 
trv—-Pennsylvania. Vacuum was used in the 
Triumph pool of Pennsylvania in 1869. James 
D. Dinsmoor pioneered gas injection on the 
Benton farm, Venango County, 
in 1890 


Pennsylvania, 
Water flooding entered the picture 
round the turn of the century in the Brad- 
field 


covery method was first discovered, it is be- 


ford, Pennsylvania, This secondary-re- 


lieved. by the accidental flooding of oil sands 


caused by failure to properly exclude water 
from wells 

Secondary recovery made its appearance in 
the Southwest in 1917. In that year, gas-re- 
pressuring operations were started in Nowata 
County, Oklahoma. Honors for the first wate 
flood in the Southwest also go to Nowata Coun- 


tv. Unsvstematic floods were commenced in 
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Air lift was widely practiced during the Greater Seminole 

boom of the 1920's to increase the production of the wells. 

This plant contained 14 Worthington compressors each driven 
by a 75-hp. General Electric motor. 


1931, and in 1934 a systematic operation was 
undertaken in the Bartlesville sand. 


Cycling 

A relatively new secondary-recovery prac- 
tice is that of cycling. It is used in gas-conden- 
sate reservoirs, without an active water drive, 
to produce the oil. Gas produced with the oil is 
processed in an extraction plant to strip it of 
its liquid hydrocarbons. The “dry” gas is then 
pumped into the reservoir, thus maintaining 
reservoir pressure at a high level. The dry gas 
also flushes more oil to the producing well 
bores. One of the first cycling operations was 
undertaken in Cotton Valley field of Webste1 
Parish, Louisiana, in 1940. 

There have been several attempts to mine 
petroleum in the United States. Some of these 
projects were carried on in the Southwest 
Miami County, Kansas; Richards, Mo.; Wichita 
Falls, Tex 
used has been to drill a number of horizontal 


; and Nacogdoches, Tex. The system 


holes out from a central shaft and drain the 


oil from the sand into the central shaft. No 





DIFFICULT WATER FLOOD 


CG of the most difficult water floods which 
have been attempted in the Southwest has 
been that in the Pettit lime reservoirs of the 
Haynesville, Louisiana, field which was dis 
covered in 1941. This field is one of the first 
where an attempt was made to flood a very 
tight (20 md.) thin limestone at a considerable 
depth (5,000 ft.). A combination gas-repressur- 
ing and water-flooding project is being carried 
yn. Of further interest is the fact that the flood 
is being carried on with 80-acre spacing of 
wells, with a line-drive type of flood. This wide 
spacing is unique even today in water-flood 
operations. Present estimates are that ultimate 
recovery will be approximately double the 
recovery expected under the original solution 
gas drive 




























attempts at mining have been commercially 
successful to date. 

Experiments are being conducted to deter- 
mine the practicability of using bacteria to aid 
in the recovery of oil. Results indicate that 
certain bacteria may release crude oil from oil- 
bearing sands 


Compact Survey 


A survey completed in 1950 by the Inter- 
state Oil Compact Commission contained these 
highlights on secondary-recovery activity in 
the Southwest. 

Kansas: There is an increasing tendency to 
unitize large blocks for development. Oil re- 
covery from secondary projects in Kansas in 
1948 was estimated to be in excess of 5,000,000 
bbl 

Texas: Gas injection has been practiced for 
some time on a wide scale and water flooding 
has been used in only a few cases, but there 
are an increasing number of projects planned 
to utilize water injection. Water flooding until 
recently has been confined principally to the 
shallow North Central Texas area 

Arkansas: In Arkansas a number of projects 
of considerable size have been in operation for 
several years. Recently inaugurated projects 
include Wesson, Lisbon, and Hillsboro 

Louisiana: There are 22 projects utilizing 
injection, including several water injection 
projects on a field-wide basis 

Oklahoma: With the formation of the North 
Burbank Water Flood unit, which will be the 
largest, the production from secondary-recov- 
ery projects in Oklahoma will get a tremen 
dous boost. Oklahoma may become the largest 
secondary-recovery producer in the United 
States within a short time 

New Mexico: The Rhodes Unit, operated by 
the El Paso Natural Gas Co., is an outstanding 
example of a unit created for natural gas 
storage 

Mississippi: Cranfield field was unitized in 
1947 and Brookhaven in 1948. Both are gas 
condensate fields. 


Pressure maintenance.—This field practice, 
first commenced only a few years ago, is one 
of the big “money makers” of the industry. In 
brief, application of pressure maintenance get: 
more oil into the tanks via increased ultimate 
recovery. Increases may run 50 per cent or 
more. These projects also have A-1 ratings as 
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This schematic drawing illustrates the five-spot method of water 
a@ square are used to force oil into the bore hole of a producing well in the center of the square. 


flooding oil fields. Four water input wells at the corners of 


conservation measures. In the State of Texas 
alone, it has been estimated that 3 billion barrels 
of additional oil will be recovered by secondary 
means, which otherwise would be lost. Pressure 
maintenance usually also provides investment 
and operating economies by permitting wider 
well spacing, prolonging natural flow of wells, 
conserving associated natural gas. 


Field Processing 


HROUGH the years there has been growing 

realization among petroleum engineers that 
they have a unit of work organization classified 
broadly under “Field Processing Operations.” 
Some phases of these operations date back to 
1910 but progress has been particularly rapid 
since 1930. 

Field-process operations as outlined briefly 
are presented in their approximate sequence of 
operation as the oil and gas proceeds from the 
well head. 

Treating and processing—Important in- 
creases to the salable volume and gravity rating 
of crude oil have been effected by thorough 
and careful treating and separation of the crude 
from gas and/or water. Maintenance and sec- 
ondary treating jobs are reduced or eliminated 
by using proper initial treating methods. In 
this phase of the processing such equipment as 
separators, heaters, heater-treaters, free-water 
knockouts, and allied units are used 

After the oil has been brought to the sur- 
face, it is necessary to remove gas, water 
and sand from it and store it on the lease. From 
the well head the oil is normally run through 
an oil and gas separator. If it contains salt wa- 
ter, it is next run into a settling tank. If the 
oil-water mixture is emulsified it may also be 
necessary to treat it with heat, chemicals, elec- 
tricity, centrifugal force, or filtration. The 
clean oil is next put into the stock tanks to 
await delivery to the pipe line. 
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The most modern machinery and methods are used in our new plant f 


3 equipment to uniform standards of finest quality 
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General offices and plant: 2501 Virginia Street + Fort Worth, Texas 


look for this...it identifies the finest pumps in the oil country 
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An early gas separator in the Southwest 
consisted simply of a joint of casing in a ver- 
tical position. The oil-gas mixture entered 
through a smaller pipe at the top of the cas- 
ing. Gas was withdrawn through another pipe 
at the top, and the oil escaped through an out- 
let at the bottom. This crude equipment has 
now been replaced by many well-engineered 

s separators of various types 

For hi n-pressure wells, “stage separation” 
has been evolved wherein the oil is passed 
through two or three separators arranged in 
series, with the pressure successively lower in 
each separator. Among other things, this pro- 
cedure makes possible a minimum loss in grav 
itv of the oil thus giving the producer a higher 


price for the oil 








Crude stabilizatior A continuance of treat 
ing aimed, however, at keeping gravity high 
and constant with a minimum of losses, is the 
principal motive behind this field operation 
The stabilization process provides an important 
means toward obtaining salable crude oil for 
transportation to the pipe line by controlled 
evaporation of light ends 

Dehydration of gas._—Freezing and plugging 
of gas lines due to formation of. solid hydrates 
led to adoption of dehydration as a unit process 
in the field. Research has resulted in a better 
understanding of the mechanism of hydrate 
formation, adoption of a standard dew-point 
apparatus, and development of commercial de- 
hydration methods 
Adsorption with solid desiccants is carried 


+ 


it in a fixed-bed process using two or more 
towers operating alternately in dehydration 
and regeneration cycles. Use of diethvlene 
lveol (DEG) as a liquid adsorption process will 
andle large volumes of gas at high operatir 
pressure 

Desulfurization plant Desulfurization of 
natural gas with aqueous ethanolamine solu- 
tions by countercurrent contact and chemical 
reaction in an absorber, followed by regenera- 
tion of the solution in a stripper column, is 
ordinarily carried out by central gas-purifica- 


atic units are gas-fired 


tion plants. Small auton 
and air-cooled, featuring portability and quick 
erection, and are used at single gas wells 
Equipped with automatic shutdown to prevent 
discharge of sour gas, they permit discharge 
of purified gas directly into main transmissio1 
lines. Drilling-rig and compressor fuel gas also 
mav be treated with these units. Another recent 
practice is to combine desulfurization by amine 
with dehydration using diethylene glycol 


Special-products plants.—Recovery of spe- 
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betes = penne ltentemtne 


Elmer Decker (Martin-Decker Corp.), pioneer in the develop 
ment of weight indicator equipment, measuring the pull on a 
pumping jack line in 1929 with a tension indicator. 


cial products via field-processing operations in- 
volves a wide variety of technology and equip- 
ment. Such plants employ processing apparatus 
identical with that found in petroleum refinin; 
and in many nonpetroleum chemical plants 
Production from special-product plants includes 
elementary sulfur, solid carbon dioxide or dry 
ice, carbon black, and a long list of oxygenation 
and other hydrocarbon compounds, to name a 
few. Carbon-black manufacture is one of the 
earlier field operations employing unit process- 
ing methods. Removing and recovering sulfw 
from natural gas is now an important operation 


in some gas-producing areas 


U ee e 
nitization 
¢ e of the most effective conservation meas 


ures which has been evolved in the oil 
industry has been that of unitization. Unitiza- 
tion is the pooling of the interests of the op- 
erators, and in some cases the royalty owners 
in a field (or portion thereof) and putting one 
central authority in charge of producing the 
field 

Van pool, in Van Zandt County, Texas, i 
generally recognized as the nation’s first unit 
operation. The year of its discovery—1929—the 
five companies holding leases in Van (Pure 
Humble, Shell, Texas, and Sun) agreed to have 
one firm, Pure, handle the operation of the 
entire pool. On October 14, 1949, Van field after 
20 vears of successful operation had produced 
more than 200,000,000 bbl. of oil 


Oklahoma Pioneers 
In 1946, Oklahoma pioneered in conserva- 
tion with a law requiring compulsory unitiza- 
tion in fields where operators controlling at 


least 85 per cent of the field concur. First field 
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unitized under this law was the huge 30,000- 
acre West Edmond field where Sohio Petro- 
leum Co. took over the unit operation on Oc- 
tober 1, 1947. 

The largest voluntary unit operation in the 
United States is in the Old Ocean field of Bra- 
zoria and Matagorda counties, Texas Gulf Coast 
With J. S. Abercrombie Co. as operator, the 
unit took over the field on August 1, 1948 


Reservoir Engineering 


eign relatively new art of reservoir engineer- 
ing has had considerable influence on pro- 


duction practices and equipment. All major 
companies, and many smaller ones, now have 
full-time engineers to study the behavior and 
Such 


terms as porosity, connate water, and permea- 


characteristics of oil and gas reservoirs 
bility are becoming a part of the every-day 
language of most production men 

Reservoir behavior is being carefully stud- 
ied by means of highly involved mathematics 


and intricate, electronic devices. In 1946, Car- 


































The oil and gas industries have encouraged the establish 
ment of petroleum courses at universities located in the South- 
west. In many cases associations have used the facilities of 
universities and colleges to present courses of study for their 
membership. Private companies and associations have also 
provided scholarships and fellowships for students doing 
special work connected with petroleum activities. The first 
petroleum courses were offered at Missouri School of Mines. 
Rolla. The following schools offer petroleum engineering de 
grees: University of Kansas, Louisiana State University, Uni 
versity of Oklahoma, Texas A. & M. College. Texas A. & I., 
University of Texas, University of Tulsa, and Texas Tech 
nological College. View shows main building, Petroleum 
Engineering School, University of Texas. 


ter Oil Co 
known as the 


devised an electronic instrument 


“oil pool analyzer” which can 
predict the production history of certain types 


of fields 25 years or more into the future 


Hity Years of Oil and Gas Conservation 


HERE 
work in the areas of legislation, adminis- 
tration, and judicial action to create the con- 


have been three primal forces at 


cept of conservation law. These have been (1) 
the growth and enlargement of the idea inher- 
ent in the theory, (2) the 


American 


waste-prevention 


gradual shift in traditional legal 
processes from a system based on courts and 
court decisions to a system based in part on 
the administrative agency and administrative 
control, and (3) the scientific formulation of a 
body of accurate physical principles which re- 
late to the operation of the petroleum reser- 
voir and the utilization of its elemental drives 
There is a fourth at work—the Interstate Com- 
pact to Conserve Oil and Gas and its admin- 
istrative arm, the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission 

The steps in the development of waste- 
prevention laws do not lend themselves read- 
ily to dogmatic systematization. Categorizations 
must be broad; there will be interblending in 
instances, yet there are certain pegs upon 
which cencepts may be hung to serve as ref- 
erence points: (1) the control and prevention 
of underground 


waste, (2) 


and aboveground physical 


the combination of the physical 
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waste program with the first stirrings of eco- 
nomic waste, and (3) the rise to preeminence 
of economic waste. 

As the discovery of oil and gas moved from 
the East to the Mid-Continent at the turn of 
the century, each oil state passed measures to 
control physical waste. Modified from time to 
time as experience and increased knowledge 
dictated, these statutes were designed to pre- 
vent underground and aboveground waste by: 
(1) requiring casing programs to halt subsur- 
face migration of fluids and gases with attend- 
ant pollution of fluids, gases, and formations, 
(2) preventing drowning of producing hori- 
zons by surface or subsurface waters, (3) halt- 
ing waste of reservoir energy, (4) stopping 
blowing of gas from gas wells into the air, (5) 
barring utilization of natural gas in flambeaus 
or jumbo burners, (6) outlawing manufacture 
of carbon black from natural gas, (7) forbid- 
ding surface pollution by oil, gas, or brines 
destructive of crops, plants, animals, and the 
land, (8) insuring proper abandonment of well 
bores, (9) halting wasteful destruction of nat- 
ural gas in wild or burning wells, and (10) 
creating administrative agencies to supplant 
self-executing statutes. 
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50 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


The 50 years that have elapsed since 
Spindletop will go down in history as an 
era of technological and mechanical devel- 
opment by the Petroleum Industry... a 
record unmatched by any other industry 
anywhere in the world. CHIKSAN and 
WECO are proud indeed of the recognition 
accorded to CHIKSAN and WECO Prod- 
ucts during this important era... glad of 
the opportunity to contribute of their 
engineering and manufacturing skills to the 
end that constant progress shall be main- 
tained. Therefore. on this 50th Anniversary 
of Spindletop, we pledge ourselves to a 





continued program of development in step 
with the steady progress that always has 

. and always will... keep the Petroleum 
Industry forging ahead to still greater 
achievements. 


CHIKSAN COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
NEWARK 2. N. Jj BREA, CALIFORNIA CHICAGO 3, ILL 
WELL EQUIPMENT MFG. CORP., HOUSTON TEXAS 
CHIKSAN EXPORT COMPANY, BREA, CALIFORNIA — NEWARK 2, N. J 
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Py x. ; Since its founding 54 years ago, Parkersburg has made many 
ie ese 
ca i “i 





outstanding contributions to the progress of rotary drilling. 


i Along about the middle of the century, almost coincidental with 
Bet EY ea 


the 





invention of the rotary drilling method, Parkersburg 
: pioneered and developed the portable drilling derrick . . . and 

whey i e . 
Ray by 7 ’ a few years later became the leader in the development of today’s 


all-steel heavy duty drilling derrick. 


In the early 20°s Parkersburg developed the first all-steel port- 
able substructures, engine support and pipe rack .. . all of 


which are an indispendable part of every modern rotary outfit, 





that have saved operators thousands of dollars in drilling time 


; : over the years. 
“4, 


a In the early 30°s, when lack of adequate drawworks brakes threat- 


ened to halt all attempts to drill below 8000 feet, Parkersburg 

gave the industry the Hydromatic Brake. Probably no other 

single new equipment development of the past 20 years has con- 

tributed so much to the progress of deep well drilling. For with- 

. >< out the Hydromatic it is almost certain that none of today’s deeper 
an , fields could have been discovered. 
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Outstanding has been the work of the state bodies in bringing about the application of conservation regulations. The need 

for the controls was brought home to the Oklahoma Corporation Commission when the development of the Oklahoma City 

field in the early thirties was brought to the capitol with wells, one of which through directional controls found oil at the 
field depth under the building. 


But by 1909 demands were being made upon 
the legislative ingenuity to curb abuses which 
caused waste in producing. One response was 
that of the Oklahoma Legislature in its passage 
common making 
common carriers of crude engaged in oil buying 


of an oil purchaser law 
into common purchasers. Should these pur- 
chasers be unable to take all available oil, 
ratable purchase was prescribed without dis- 
crimination in price, quality, or ownership. 
Four years later Oklahoma made conser- 
vancy history by passing two gas-control laws 
the first made common purchasers of natural 
gas out of those transporting gas within the 
state and established ratable purchases as in 
the 1909 oil law; the provided for 
ratable production of natural gas from common 
sources of supply. Transporters of gas in the 
latter act take upon 
terms between the owner and taker; should 
there be 


second 


must ratably agreed 
no agreement, then the price must 
be fixed by the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission 

Tentative steps away from the ordinary 
physical waste program came with the 1915 
enactment in Oklahoma of two statutes—one 
for oil and one for gas—that remained pioneer- 
ing examples into the thirties. The oil measure 
introduced for the first time the theory of 
market demand through a _ comprehensive 
definition of waste. The statute made illegal 
the production of oil in a manner constituting 
waste; oil produced in excess of market demand 
was waste. Whenever full production of oil 
was possible only under wasteful conditions, 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission was 
authorized to regulate common oil sources of 


supply to prevent unfair or inequitable taking. 
A system of administrative regulation, of ad- 
ministrative controls, and of judicial review 
was provided. The gas-conservation law, passed 
a month and a half after the oil measure, 
barred all known forms of gas waste, provided 
for ratable production when market demand 
was exceeded, and in general followed the 
administrative provisions of the oil law. An 
added feature made common purchasers out 
of those engaged in purchasing gas and required 
common sources of supply to be produced rat- 
ably. The Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
proceeded to put into operation the authority 
contained in these acts, and June 5, 1915, 
commenced the regulation of oil production in 
Headlton field; later in the year rules were 
prepared after hearings to halt gas waste. 

The market-demand technique in conserva- 
tion law lay quiescent until 1918 when the 
Louisiana Legislature established the founda- 
tion for control of natural-gas production 
where full production exceeded demand. The 
Oil Common Purchaser Act of 1920 made it 
the duty of Louisiana buyers to take oil pro- 
portionately during times of oversupply. 


The year 1927 began the period of continu- 


ous production control in Oklahoma which 
operates today. Discovery of new areas of 
flush production within Oklahoma, the open- 
ing of prolific fields in other areas located 
strategically from a marketing standpoint, and 
a potential production that exceeded market 
demand, paved the way for the adoption in 
1928 of the first state-wide order. restricting 
production of oil. 

The deepening economic crisis at the end of 
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929 ushered in a decade of strain and turmoil 
in the industry; a decade in which many o 
the most vital measures in the law of oil and 
gas conservation were developed, tested, and 
if unable to meet judicial scrutiny, discarded 

Progress in the law of oil and gas conserva- 
tion during 1930 to 1940 is readily 


the major which took 


seen D\ 
etting out activities 
place year by vear 
1930 

The courts of Oklahoma sustained the 1915 
oil act in Julian Oil & Gas Royalty Co 
haw, 145 Okla. 237, 292 P. 841. The Texas 
Legislature enacted an oil common-purchase1 
tatute 


Cap- 


1931 
The Kansas Legislature adopted a measure 
limiting production of oil where full produc- 
tion constituted waste, prohibited waste, and 
ratable taking. A 
William H. Murray of Oklahoma 
at Fort Worth February 28 and March 1 formed 


provided fot conference 


called by Gov 


the Oil States Advisory Committee; at its 
first meeting March 9 representatives were 
present from Oklahoma, California, Kansas 


Wyoming, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas. The 
Texas Legislature adopted the Marginal Well 
Act which assigned wells of stated depths a 
schedule The 
legislature passed the Antimarket Demand Act 


maximum daily production 
under the impetus of the decision in McMilla 
2d 400 


where the court expressed its opinion that the 


Railroad Commission of Texas. 51 F 


orders of the commission in East Texas field 


were void because they were based upon 


market demand and economic waste contrar\ 


to law. The new statute barred known physical 
waste, stated economic waste was not physical 
wastage, and denied the commission power to 
limit production to market demand, or to con 
phvsical W isl At 


ider any waste other than 


ef aa ae ss 


a 
== 








this session the oil common-purchaser statute 


was amended to include natural vas 


Oklahoma 
and troops 


Martial law was declared in 
August 4 and in Texas August 17, 
were sent to close down production in Okla- 
homa City and East Texas fields. The day 
following the Oklahoma declaration of martial 
law a three-judge federal court sitting at 
Guthrie in the case of Champlin Refining Co 
v. Corporation Commission, 51 F. 2d 823, held 


the 1915 Oklahoma oil law valid 


1932 


Rugged is descriptive of the course of con 
servation in Texas during 1932. The United 
States Supreme Court in deciding Champlin 
Refining Co. v. Corporation Commission, 286 
U. S. 210, 76 L ed. 1062, established the validity 
of the 1915 Oklahoma oil act; it held the limi- 
tation of market 
proper means of preventing waste 
this the lower federal court in Texas in 
Peoples Petroleum Co. v. Sterling, 60 F. 2d 
1041, again enjoined enforcement of the orders 


production to demand a 


In spite of 


of the Railroad Commission on the ground that 
curtailment limited to market demand contra- 
vened the express command of the statute 
Apparently satisfied the court meant what it 
said about market demand, the Texas Legisla- 
ture enacted the Market Demand Act which 
dropped the inhibition against economic waste 
and the limitation of production to market 


demand. It specifically defined waste as 
(among other things) the production of crude 
il in excess of reasonable market demand. In 
June 1932 the Gas Common Purchaser Act of 
1931 was voided in Texoma Natural Gas Co. v 
Railroad Commission, 59 F. 2d 750: the commis- 
field’s 


ion’s order of 1932 closing Panhandle 


sweet-gas area, and restricting production in 


othe portions of the field was invalidated in 





The Bureau of Mines cooperating with operators and the state conservation bodies has had an important part in furthering 

petroleum conservation. The Petroleum Experiment Station, shown above, was built at Bartlesville, Okla., in 1937. The original 

station was built in 1918. Work of the B. of M. which includes field offices at Dallas and Wichita Falls, Tex., covers all phases 
of oil and gas activity. 
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CONTROL 


Balanced Metallurgical 
Control for Better 
Refinery Castings 


Every activity even the most primitive . . . requires 
a degree of control. And results improve as control 
increases. Sivyer Return Bends and Special Refinery 
Castings are produced under the most rigid modern 
controls known to this industry. Particular emphasis is 
placed on metallurgical control and research, for long 
experience has shown internal integrity of steel to 
be the most important of all factors in long service life. 
This is but one of many reasons why you can be sure 

. when you specify SIVYER. A letter concerning 
your needs or special problems will be welcome and 


promptly answered. 
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There is a Sivyer proved design for every 
| application ...a few illustrated herewith. Special 
| fittings produced to your specifications. 
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December in Texoma Natural Gas Co. v. Rail- 
road Commission, 2 F. Supp. 168. Although 
the called session of the legislature adjourned 
before the latter case was decided, a section 
was included in the Market Demand Act rela- 
tive to natural gas and authorizing the com- 
mission to determine reasonable market de- 
mand producible without waste from a common 
source of supply of gas, and to apportion and 
allocate that demand 


1933 

Two states adopted comprehensive conser- 
vation statutes—Oklahoma and Kansas. One of 
those amusing mishaps occurred in Kansas 
when the legislature in creating the Corpora- 
tion Commission of Kansas neglected to give it 
power to control petroleum. A further session 
was necessary. Two important court decisions 
came from the Oklahoma Supreme Court 
H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Co. v. State, 162 Okla 
89, 19 P. 2d 347, reminded the commission it 
must issue production-control orders separately 
for each common source of supply, while 
Sterling Refining Co. v. Walker, 165 Okla. 45, 
25 P. 2d 312, sustained the validity of the 1933 
statute. In Texas the federal court voided the 
Railroad Commission’s order based on the gas- 
market-demand section in Canadian River Gas 
Co. v. Terrell, 4 F. Supp. 222, saying that the 
agency had no authority to regulate production 
except to prevent physical waste; no evidence 
was adduced showing such waste 


1934 

The case of Panama Refining Co. v. Ryan 
5 F. Supp. 639, started on its way in 1934; the 
next year the Supreme Court of the United 
States struck out the hot-oil sections of the 
NIRA. Congress authorized the creation of the 
Cole Committee to conduct investigations in 
the industry. In the closing months of the year 
the negotiations began which led to the forma- 
tion of the Interstate Compact to Conserve Oil 
and Gas 

1935 

This was the outstanding vear of the decade 
for oil and gas conservation. New Mexico 
adopted its justly famous conservation statute 
Oklahoma demonstrating a new trend in think- 
ing, changed all references to proration to read 
conservation in its prior law, modernized the 
1933 act, and for the first time authorized the 
creation of well spacins 
oil-common source of supply. Texas amended 
its definition of waste, extended the time limit 


sand drilling units in an 


of its conservation law, passed the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1935 to regulate transportation of 


















































Steady progress in the field of conservation has almost elimi 
nated gas flares such as this. 


oil and products, and enacted a comprehensive 
gas regulatory measure including allocation of 
production where full production exceeded 
market demand. This measure was the subject 
of court attack in Texas Panhandle Gas Co. v 
Thompson, 12 F. Supp. 462, which resulted in 
an injunction against the commission’s order 
allocating production in Panhandle field. 

August 9, 1935, President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt transmitted to the Seventy-fourth Congress 
a copy of the Interstate Compact to Conserve 
Oil and Gas as ratified by New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Colorado, Texas, and Illinois, 
thus marking a fitting climax to the signing of 
the agreement February 16, 1935. Federal assent 
to the compact was received August 27 and with 
the signature of the President the compacting 
states organized the Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission 

With the final disposition of Section Nine in 
the Panama Case, it became important to sup- 
plement Section Nine c of the NIRA to pre- 
vent interstate transportation of hot oil. 
Congress enacted the Connally Act February 
22, 1935, replacing the section and thus aided 
the states in their fight against illegally pro- 
duced oil 

1936 

Louisiana adopted a comprehensive statute 
to conserve oil, sulfur, and natural gas. Waste, 
including that caused by production in excess 
of market demand, was prohibited. The Con- 
nally Act was sustained in Griswold v. Presi- 
dent of the United States, 82 F. 2d 922 


1938 


Congress passed the Natural Gas Act of 
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@ Yes, for nearly six decades the petroleum industry has 














come to expect this of Black, Sivalls & Bryson: 


EFFICIENCY .. . for taster installation, lower costs, 


less maintenance, improved product, increased safety. 


RELIABILITY .. . for longer service life, unvarying 


results, high accuracy and to eliminate labor-waste. 


Better methods and better equipment for you is the BS&B 
objective. You can, with perfect confidence, call in your 
BS&B Man in the future as in the past. 


SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 


Section 1-21-5NS 7502 East 12th Street Kansas City 3, Mo. 
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1938. The Oklahoma Well Spacing Act pooling 


lessors’ unit was sustained in 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., 182 Okla 
155, 77 P. 2d 83, appeal dismissed 305 U. S. 376; 
this decision 


royalty in a 
Patter onv 
resolved any doubts royalty 
owners might not be required to share acre- 
agewise the one-eighth landowners’ production 
Henderson v. Terrell, 24 F Supp. 147, 


a change in Texas 


marked 
a federal court approved 


of a gas law in sustaining the sour-gas law of 
1937 
1939 
This was the vear of conservation acts 
Alabama, Arkansas’ great Act 105 widely 


copied in many jurisdictions, the Atkinson bill 
in California defeated in the November refer- 
endum, an oil measure in Kansas, and a new oil 
act in Michigan which outlawed market waste 


among other kinds of waste. 





This christmas tree is on the discovery well of Van field. 
Van Zandt County, Texas, which was completed on October 


13, 1929. The field is generally recognized as the nation’s 

first unit operation. Within 2 weeks after the discovery well 

was brought in, the five companies holding leases in the 
area had agreed to a unit plan of operation. 


Croxton State, 186 Okla. 249, 97 P. 2d 11, 
upheld those parts of the Oklahoma Well Spac- 
ing Act of 1935 that limited the power of the 
Oklahoma 
except with permission of at least 80 per cent 


of the The 


court held it immaterial that a well might not 


Corporation Commission to act 


lessees in number and acreage 


recover the oil from beneath its own spacing 


unit so long as all wells had an equal opportun- 


itv to recover a fair share of the oil in the 
common source of supply. The Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas suffered once again from 


having its proration orders set aside in Rowan 
& Nichols Oil Co. v 
F. Supp. 131 

Four 


92a 


Railroad Commission, 28 


judicial decisions and the enactment 








in Louisiana of Act 157 of 1940 began the next 
decade. Two Kansas cases, State Corporation 
Commission of Kansas v. Wall, 113 F. 2d 887, 
and Bay Petroleum Co. v. Corporation Com- 
mission, 36 F. Supp. 66 promulgated basic con- 
servation principles. 

Beginning with the forties, legislatures were 
willing to enact statutes to control economic 
wastes even at the cost of a fracture in the 
traditional American concept of private-prop- 
erty law. Not all of the ideas advanced were 
new; many had been advocated for 30 years. 
What was new in the forties was the ability of 
the petroleum engineer to demonstrate the 
validity of his work in reservoir control and 
drives, against a background of war, and our 
discernible need for conservation of natural 
resources cooperated to improve waste preven- 
tion 

Three fields indicative of the 
changes in conservation were (1) spacing and 
drilling units, (2) 


legislative 


increased conservation of 
natural gas, and (3) compulsory unit operation 
of fields. 

When Louisiana passed Act 157 of 1940 it 
adopted an unlimited definition of waste giving 
the commissioner of conservation wide powers 
to order the establishment of spacing and 
compulsory pooling of separately owned tracts 
into a unit. The constitutional position of the 
enactment is sound. 

Ten years after the adoption of the 1935 
well-spacing law in Oklahoma, that act under- 
went revision. The pooling of the lessees’ in- 
terests was made compulsory but not self- 
executing, the statute was enlarged to include 
gas and distillate fields, and a consent percent- 
age clause was written in for units larger than 
10 acres. By 1947 the percentage requirements 
had become onerous and the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission was absolute 
authority over the spacing of oil, gas, and 
distillate-common sources of supply, except 
that units of more than 40 acres in area might 
not be formed if the oil-common source of 
supply was less than 9,900 ft. in depth. 

The problem of gas conservation has been 
attacked on three fronts: (1) by orders of 
regulatory agencies which fix a minimum price 
at which gas may be sold in the field (thus 
enhancing its contract value to reach a point 
more nearly in line with actual value, thereby 
reducing uneconomic uses and making it 
economically feasible to produce and market 
gas); (2) by requiring that oil wells be closed 
in until the gas there produced is devoted to 
legal purposes; and (3) by the continued evolu- 


given 
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Building Packers for every known purpose since 1908— 


The Robinson Packer and Machine Robinson Packer Com- 


Cc pany still produces the same 
ompany thoroughbred setters for the 


following oil field installa- 
tions: 





This Robinson Packer Acidizing 
ad appeared in The Oil Flowing Wells 
and Gas Journal Septem- Pumping Wells 
ber 12, 1912, advertising Repressuring 
red packers and other Hydraulic Operations 
specialized tools. Strata-Lift Operations 
Packing Gas Wells 
Packing off-water and 
water sands 
Repairing leaky casing 


We Build Packers for 
Every Known Purpose 





“ene uaa enie Do you want setters? Then get the 
REPLICOA SETTER red packers bearing our trade-mark 7 
nescence and you will make no mistake. Coffeyville, Kan. — Tulsa 
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The Roberts automatic shut off, 10,000 Ibs Placed either up or downstream from the choke The versatility of the con 
working pressure valve is ready and meeting to meet your various needs. In the upstream head nections to be had on the 
the need of greater surface installation any combination of trip settings can be had such Roberts automatic shut off 
strength due to the higher pressures found as one pressure from well to heater and another valve can meet the need of 
in the search for gas to meet our expanding from heater to hydracepter by a pilot line led any installation, new or old 
markets. Any setting of high and low to back to the valve head. These settings can be Optional tapped hole in the 
protect your equipment, personnel, well and either high or low or both from any point down cross for bleeder 
reservoir con be had and change of setting stream of the step down in pressure and any 
is made in the field without any shutdown pressure setting can be obtained as desired in 
of producing time the field by your field men 


valve or 
gauge can save a costly con- 
nection 


What is your pressure problem? whether oil, gas or both, 
the Roberts automatic shut off valve is ready with its versatile 
ability to protect your lines and equipment from well to storage. 


ROBERTS PIPE & SUPPLY CO. 


5016 Griggs Road HOUSTON 21, TEXAS 
Phone — Milby 7161 


Canadian Representative — Import Tool Co., ltd. No. 10-620 Eighth Ave. West. Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
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Cities and states, individuals and industries have grown great 
following the path of progress marked by the development of the 


oil industry in the Southwest since Spindletop. 


We are proud to count ourselves members of that great in- 
a 0 dustry. For, since 1917, we have helped the petroleum industry 
build homes for its workers from Mississippi to Utah — from Vene- 


zuela to Illinois. 


Pr 0 res q For over one-quarter century, we have applied the principles 
of American mass production to the building of Houston HOMES. 














like 


tors — have improved standards through our pioneering in mass 


Prefabricated homes automobiles, radios and refrigera- 


production, 


Oil field, pipe line and refining communities and industrial 
townsites up and down the United States and Latin America have 
grown with our homes. Our architectural and engineering service 
has achieved attractive individual design, sturdy construction, and 


simplified erection. 








Through this service, we have contributed to— and have 
progressed with — the oil industry, which is celebrating its Golden 
Anniversary in the Southwest, marking 50 years of progress since 


Spind let »p. 


HOUSTON Lop oF WOUSE CO..Inc. 


Vurfabricators Sivwce 1917 


P.O. BOX 124 HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
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Hastily constructed earthen pits were used to store much of the oil produced in the fast development of the Smackover, Arkansas 
field in 1923 


tionary development of statute law and better 
administration by regulatory authorities 
Oklahoma and Kansas have increased the 
effectiveness of conservation through the 
issuance of orders designed to fix a minimum 
The Oklahoma 


in a 


well-head price Corporation 


hearing between Peerless 
Oil & Gas Co. and Cities Service Gas Co., was 


asked to fix a price in Guymon-Hugoton field 


Commission, 


This it established at 7 cents a thousand cubic 
feet. The order was appealed to the Oklahoma 
Supreme Court and upheld by a five to fou 
Okla., 220 P. 2d 279. In 
December 1950 the order was sustained in the 
Supreme Court of the United States where 


decision in 1950 


it was said that a price-fixing order was lawful 


if substantially related to legitimate ends 
Ample evidence was found to demonstrate that 
existing low field prices were resulting in 
economic and physical waste, thus laying an 
effective basis for the order. A similar move 
was undertaken in Kansas in 1948 with the 
establishment of well-head prices at 8 cents 
a thousand by an interim order of the Kansas 
Kansas 
and appeals were 
taken to the Kansas Supreme Court 


New Mexico in 1949 adopted an improved 


Corporation Commission. The lower 


court sustained the orde1 


law regulating the production of natural gas 
integrated the proposal in the 1935 oil measure, 
and then enacted the draft into a single enact- 
ment to produce a modern conservancy statute 

In those areas where unit operation is 
workable from an engineering standpoint and 
feasible economically, compulsory unit opera- 
tion of a common source of supply offers the 
ultimate in conservation of oil and gas. Physical 
waste of oil and gas, destruction of reservoi! 


energy, and economic waste become minimal 


factors. Increased recovery of oil and natural” 
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vas may be expected from these applications 

While some voluntary unit operations are 
undertaken, state antitrust laws are thought to 
inhibit the natural development of these co- 
operative projects. The Texas Legislature in 
1949 adopted a measure permitting the forma 
tion of voluntary units under certain circum 
stances and exempting them from antitrust 
action. The first agreement became effective in 
December 1949 

Oklahoma and Louisiana have chosen (the 
former directly, the latter indirectly and in 
more limited fashion) to approach the problen 
by compelling the formation of units. Act 157 
of 1940 authorized the Louisiana Commissione) 


of Conservation to require recycling in any 


pool producing gas where condensate or dis 
tillate was produced or natural gasoline ex- 
tracted. Rules to establish unit operation in 
gas-condensate reservoirs have been effected 
saving many millions of barrels of liquid hy- 
drocarbons. Following abortive attempts in 
1941 and 1943, the first compulsory unit 
operation measure was passed in Oklahoma in 
1945. The Oklahoma Corporation Commission, 
when petitioned by at least 50 per cent of the 
lessees in area, was authorized to put under 
unit operation all or a part of a common source 
of supply, if that source might be separated, 
and where added amounts of oil and gas were 
economically recoverable. Ten compulsory 
units are now being operated in Oklahoma 
Little opposition has existed in the units where 
time has been taken to educate those interested 
as to the possibilities and purposes of the unit 
and the law. Three actions are pending in the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma contesting the 
orders forming the West Cement Medrano, thi 
Chitwood Cunningham, and_ the 
Spiers units 


Chitwood 
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SOUTHWEST . 


P PERSONALITIES 


W. A. Alexander joined Shell Oil Co. after grad- 
uation from Louisiana State University. He served 
in varlous operating capacities, including work at 
The Hague, the Netherlands, headquarters of Royal 
Dutch-Shell. In 1944 he was placed in charge of the 
Houston area and is now Tulsa area managet 


O. C. Bailey, of Bailey & Trimble, El Dorado, Ark 
as a partner with J. D. Trimble, El Dorado, entered 
Smackover field in 1923, with expanding interests 
that now include production in Arkansas and Texas 


Hines H. Baker, president of Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co., Houston, was a law graduate from Uni- 
versity of Texas. After serving in the artillery in 
World War I, he joined Humble’s legal staff in 1919 
He was elevated to the board of directors in 1937, 
and became president in 1948 


L. T. Barrow, chairman of the board of directors 
of Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, specialized 
in geology and received his master’s degree from 
University of Texas in 1923. He organized Humble’s 
geologic work in the San Antenio-division in 1924 


Col. T. H. Barton, chairman of the board of Lion 
Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark., entered the oil business in 
1921 as a president of El Dorado Natural Gas Co 
In 1929 he headed Lion Oil, but his executive prom- 
inence extends to many corporations. He has re- 
ceived three honorary degrees as doctor of law 


Judge Amos L. Beaty was president of Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, and was president and chair- 
man of the board of directors of The Texas Co., Dal- 
las. He resigned to organize Amos L. Beaty Oil Co 
(Died 1939) 


Robert Lee Blaffer was one of the organizers of 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. He went to Beaumont, 
Tex., in the early days of Spindletop and with the 
organization of Humble became one of the directors 
and a vice president. He became president in 1933 
and board chairman in 1937. (Died 1942) 


Burdette Blue was president of Indian Territory 
Illuminating Oil Co., Tulsa. He also served as pres- 
ident of the Kansas-Oklahoma division of the Mid- 
Continent Oil and Gas Association. (Died 1943) 


E. H. Blum, vice president and general manager 
of crude-oil production for Atlantic Refining Co., 
Dallas, joined the company in 1905. In 1919 he 
worked in Texas as general manager of domestic 
producing activities 


P. H. Bohart, Tulsa, joined Gulf Oil Corp. in 1919 
as field geologist, and was named assistant general 
agent of Mexican Gulf Oil Co. in 1926. Transferred 
to Tulsa in 1934 as vice president of the old Gypsy 
Oil Co. and Gulf Pipe Line Co. of Oklahoma, he 
was named assistant to the vice president of Gulf 
Oil Corp. in 1936. He was named vice president of 
Gulf in 1950 





Some of the most important develop- 
ments in oil production in use today 
had their inception and were brought 
to full flower in the Southwest. Here 
are biographical notes on some of the 
men responsible for the amazing 
progress of the industry in this region. 


William R. Boyd, Jr., Teague, Tex., consultant, 
is former president of American Petroleum Institute 
and one of the most widely known men in the oil 
industry. He formed the consulting firm of Boyd, 
Hardey & Wheelock in April 1950 


J. S. Bridwell, Wichita Falls, Tex., independent 
operator, is one of the most active independents in 
the State of Texas. He is a member of the National 
Petroleum Council 


E. F. Bullard, president and director of Stanolind 
Oil & Gas Co., Tulsa, entered the petroleum industry 
as a geologist with the old Dixie Oil Co. in 1921 
after graduating from Yale University. Dixie be- 
came a part of Stanolind in 1931 and from 1932-45 
Bullard held posts as vice president and director, 
and later executive vice president. He was named 
president in 1945. 


Amon G. Carter, Fort Worth, entered the oil busi- 
ness after publishing the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
for many years. He is one of the most active inde- 
pendent operators in West Texas. 


J. A. Chapman, coowner of Chapman & McFarlin, 
Tulsa, organized McMan Oil Co. in Tulsa with R. M. 
McFarlin. The firm was sold to Magnolia Petroleum 
Co., Dallas, in 1916, and Chapman then organized 
McMan Oil & Gas Co. In 1930 stock of this firm was 
exchanged for Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) stock. Chap- 
man & McFarlin was formed in the early 1930s 


A. E. Chester is vice president and manager of 
production for Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas. He 
started with the company in 1919 as a roustabout in 
the Desdemona, Tex., district 


William L. Connelly, Tulsa, retired in 1950 as 
chairman of the board of directors of Sinclair Oil 
& Gas Co. He joined the company in 1906, and for a 
time engaged in foreign work 


J. J. Conry, Tulsa, retired, was president of Car 
ter Oil Co. First working in Ohio fields, he was sent 
to Romania by Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) where he 
remained until Germans overran the oil fields. He 
joined Carter's organization on returning to th 
United States 


James J. Cosgrove, chairman of the board of Con- 
tinental Oil Co., Houston, has been general counsel 
since 1929, and a vice president since 1944. Afte1 
graduating from Cornell University he received his 
law degree from University of Pittsburgh 


Edwin B. Cox, partner in Edwin B. Cox & Edwin 
L. Cox, Dallas, entered the oil business in 1922. He 
brokered 3,217 oil leases to major companies by 1929, 
and secured some production of his own. He formerly 
operated with Jake L. Hamon, Dallas 


John E. Crosbie was an independent producer and 
banker in the Mid-Continent area. As a tool dresser 
he started in Petrolia field in Canada. (Died 1938) 
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wae TE, STEAM POWER 


a7) i: 
OIL INDUSTRY! 


For 32 years Lucey has been supplying the steam 








power needs of the Oil Industry: for Drilling, Field 


Installations and Pipe Lines. 


When the industry has required bigger and better 
boilers, Lucey has met its every need. We are in a 
better position now than ever before to continue to 


do this. 


Wherever steam power is needed —Drilling,. 
Recycling Plants, Refineries or Processing Plants — 
specify LUCEY Inside Seal-Welded Double Calked 
BOILERS. Available from 40 to 150 H.P. with working 
pressures from 125 lbs. to 350 lbs. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 

National Supply Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Lucey Products Corporation, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Houston Oil Field Material Co., Inc., Houston, Texas 
Jones & Laughlin Supply Co., Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Murray-Brooks, Inc., Lake Charles, Louisiana 
Bethlehem Supply Co. of California, Los Angeles 


EXPORT: 


Lucey Export Corporation, 233 Broadway, 
New York 7, New York 


Broad Street House, E.C. 2, London, England 


Lucey Boilers are approved for use in Canada 





BOILER and MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


| CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


1514 CHESTNUT ST 1312 STERLING BLDG. 
CHATTANOOGA HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Both Serving The Oil Industry 
For Half a Century 


Pittsburgh Steel Company is happy to con is proud of the part it has played in this 

vratulate the publishers of the Oil & Gas great cnterprise 

Journal on the occasion of fifty vears of serv- This Anniversary vear also is marked by 
e to the oil industry by their publication the greatest expansion program in the his 
Phis half-century of service is paralleled tory of Pittsburgh Steel. As a result) we 

by Pittsburgh Steel Company which this expect to keep pace with the oil industry's 

vear also celebrates its Golden Jubilee. As demand for more and better steels with 
t pioneer in production of precision prod which they produce and market oil. 


ucts for the oil industry Pittsburgh Steel 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Seamless Still Tubes . Seamless Oil Country Tubular Goods . Chain Link Fence 
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Hugh Roy Cullen, president of Quintana Petro- 
leum Co., Houston, had his first production success 
in Pierce Junction field, Texas. Greater results fol 
lowed when he opened Blue Ridge and Rabbs Ridge 
fields. University of Pittsburgh conferred on him 
the doctor of science degree 


E. D. Cumming is vice president of exploration 
and production east of the Rockies for Shell Oil Co., 
Houston. A graduate of Alabama Polytechnic In 
stitute, he joined Shell in 1923. He served as director 
of refining for Petroleum Administration for Wat 
during World War II 


W. F. Dalton, president of Placid Oil Co., Shreve 
port, entered the industry through Union Oil Co. in 
1922. He joined Placid in 1940 


Joseph Danciger was vice president in charge of 
production for Danciger Oil & Refining Co., Tulsa 
He began his career in Kansas City in 1917, and 
pioneered in Panhandle and Mexia fields of Texas 
(Died 1948) 


W. N. Davis was an independent operator and 
vice president of Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla. A pioneer in unit operation of oil pools 
his ability in protecting tax interests of the industry 
made him a national figure. (Died 1950) 


Frank H. Dunn, Tulsa, attained presidency of 
H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Co., Tulsa, in 1943 after serv- 
ing as roustabout, pipe-line pumper, and warehouse- 
man before advancing to executive duties in 1923 


J. H. Evans, Tulsa, was elected “Grand Old Man 
of the Oil Industry” in 1928. He was founder and 
president of Devonian Oil Co., and for several years 
was a director of the Mid-Continent Oil and Gas 
Producers Association. (Died 1936) 


William S. Farish was president of the board of 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) and one of the founders 
and a president of Humble Oil & Refining Co. He 
was a law graduate and became a drilling contractot 
and later a Gulf Coast producer. (Deceased) 


Everett R. Filley is general manager of the pro 


duction department of The Texas Co., Houston. He 
studied law at University of Kansas, and joined the 
company as a clerk in the accounting department 


H. V. Foster was president of Indian Territory 
Illuminating Oil Co., which was later absorbed by 
Cities Service Oil Co. The company drilled the dis 
covery well of Oklahoma City field. (Deceased) 


David Frame, vic« 


president in charge of pro 
duction for 


Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, 

since 1945, started with the firm as a scout in 1919, 

advancing to superintendent of production. He was 

elected to the board of directors in 1941 and became 
ce president in 1946 


Jacob France, chairman of the board of Mid-Con 
tinent Petroleum Corp., Tulsa, has been with the 
rganization since 1913 when it was organized as 
Cosden & Co. France was vice president and general 
counsel for Cosden, and served as Mid-Continent’: 
president prior to his present position 


John J. Frommer is division manager of Ohio Oil 
Co. at Shreveport. Starting as a roustabout and 
pumper, he became district superintendent in Yates, 
Texas, field 


H. B. Fuqua, chairman of the board of Texas Pa 
cific Coal & Oil Ce., Fort Worth, is a former presi 
dent of American Association of Petroleum Geolo 
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gists. He graduated from University of Oklahoma 
and started his career with Gulf Oil Corp. 


William H. Garbade, Tulsa, had 15 years of back- 
ground experience with Shell Oil Co. before be- 
coming president of Deep Rock Oil Corp., Tulsa, in 
1948. He holds a master’s degree from New York 
University’s College of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance 


George C. Gibbons, Dallas, became executive vice 
president of Texas Mid-Continent Oil and Gas As- 
sociation in 1936. He received a citation from Pe- 
troleum Industry War Council and War Production 
Board for services rendered during World War II 
(Died 1946) 


Rush Greenslade, Tulsa, retired in 1950 as vice 
president of Gulf Oil Corp. He apprenticed himself 
to pipe lining as an office boy for Buckeye Pipe 
Line Co., and joined Gulf’s legal department in 1914 


Henry N. Greis, Tulsa, was president of Deep 
Rock Oil Corp., and Burke-Greis Oil Corp. He held 
a directorship in Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. and 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. (Died 1947) 


L. A. Grelling, independent operator at Tyler, 
Tex., entered the oil industry in 1917 at Houston, 
with Simms Oil Co. Following World War I he 
joined Humble Oil & Refining Co., and in 1926 be- 
came an independent operator 


Jake L. Hamon, independent producer, Dallas, 
was elected president of Mid-Continent Oil and Gas 
Association in 1950. He first drilled in Ranger, 
Texas, field. Formerly operating in partnership with 
Edwin B. Cox, he became president of the Texas 
Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association in 1935 


B. A. Hardey, Shreveport independent producer, 
entered the oil business in 1912 at Markham field, 
Texas. He joined Gulf Refining Co. at Shreveport 
in 1914, and in 1925 resigned to help organize United 
Gas Corp. He served as executive vice president of 
the firm’s subsidiaries for 6 years and aided in or- 
ganization of Republic Gas Corp. He resigned in 
1932 to turn independent 


Frank Haskell, retired, was former head of Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co. operations in the South- 
west, with headquarters in Tulsa. He started as a 
lease worker on his father’s Pennsylvania wells, and 
joined Tide Water in 1908 


William G. Helis, Sr., discovered several major oil 
fields in South Louisiana. Helis, who made his home 
in New Orleans, was a native of Greece and came 
to the United States in 1904. (Died 1950) 


Curtis L. Henderson, Wichita, was president of 
Vickers Petroleum Co. He was former head of West- 
ern Petroleum Refiners Association. (Died 1947) 


Judge J. C. Hunter, Abilene, Tex., was a promi 
nent teacher, banker, jurist, and oil producer. He 
served as president and Washington counsel of Mid- 
Continent Oil and Gas Association for several years 
Died 1945). 


J. C. Hurley, president of Grace Oil Co., Houston 
entered the oil industry as a roughneck in Powell 
Tex. In July 1926 he became an independent, and 
became an active oil producer in East Texas in 1931 

John W. Jordan, Tulsa, vice president, Sinclair 
Oil & Gas Co., started with the firm as gang pusher 
in 1916. After serving in the Army, he was pro 
moted to field superintendent, and later had charge 
if operations in East Texas field 
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Raymond B. Kelly, manager of the Fort Wort! 
Division of Pure Oil Co., was first with the United 
States Bureau of Mines. In 1925 he joined Pure a 
division production engineer in Mexia, Tex 

Dana Kelsey, Tulsa, is a retired vice president of 
Sinclair Prairie Oil Co. From the United States In 
dian Service he joined old Prairie Oil & Gas Co.’s 
department, and sident 
inager 


land later became vice pre 


and general n 

E. Rogers Kemp was formerly president of Su 
clair Oil & Gas Co. His career began as 
Richard Jennings & Sons, oil producet 
in 1899. (Deceased 


a clerk for 
Pittsburgh 


M. J. Kirwan entered the oil industry as field en 
gineer for Associated Oil Co. in California. He was 
with the United States Bureau of Mines at Bartles 
ville Okla for manager ot 
production for Cities Bartlesville 


for 10 years 


3 years, and has been 
Service Oil Co., 


George H. Lang, independent oil operator, T 
former \ president of Carter Oil C 

ginning with the firm as an oil scout, he 
hief yut and later assistant to the president 


Chel ( 


‘Bi 


became 


i riy Wa VCE 


Frank Adair Leovy, for 10 years executive head 


f Gypsy Oil Co Tulsa, later became < 
ird of Gulf Oil Corp. (Died 1949) 


the bo 
Clarence H. Lieb, Tulsa, was president of Carte 

Oil Co. Later he was president of Cre le Pet 

Corp. (Deceased) 


Dillon Alva Little retired in 1946 as president of 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. and Magnolia Pipe Line Co., 
Dallas. He joined Magnolia in 1914 and was elected 
president in 1933. He was the first president of 
Dallas Petroleum Club. (Died 1950) 


Capt. J. F. Lucey was chairman of the board of 
Lucey Petroleum Co., 
Lucey Manufacturing Co 
phalt & Refining Co 
Pleasant, Tex Died 1947 





E. W. Marland, Ponca 
and head of Marland Oil Cx 
ernor Oklahoma and at one 
huge oil empire. His firm was merged with Conti 
1929. (Died 1941) 


City, Okla., w founde 
He was a former gov 


time was 


nental Oil C in 





Edgar L. Marston was chairman o 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co. At 23 he o1 


and later entered the Texas coal in 


Janized h 





lustry with |} father-in-law, R. D. Hunter. He wa 
active in Ranger pool of Texas. (Deceased 

T. M. Martin, president of Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, 
Ark., as a college graduate started from “scratch” 
a tenographer. He worked his way up through 
various companies until joining Lion in 1929, and 
was made president in 1947 


Glenn McCarthy, chairman of the board f Me 
Carthy Oil & Gas Co., McCarthy Chemical Co., and 
New Ulm Corp., all of Houston, was born at Spindle 
top, Tex., and worked as a roughneck during his col 
lege years. He entered the oil business as a wild- 
catter in 1934, and in 1939 organized McCarthy Oil 
& Gas. He remained president of the firm until 
February 1950 


R. Otis McClintock is 
Bank & Trust Co., Tulsa 


president of First National 
Starting in the warehouse 











he joined old Gypsy Oil Co. in Glenn pool, Okla 
homa, and later became a vice president of the firn 


Edward H. McCollough received his master’s dk 
gree in geology from Oklahoma University before 
Amerada Petroleum Corp., Tulsa, as staff 
geologist. In 1928 he initiated the firm’s operation 
in California. He became vice president in charge 
of the Tulsa office in 1949 


joining 


E. B. McFarlin, coowner of Chapman & McFarlir 
Tulsa, first entered the oil business in 1913 when he 
joined McMan Oil Co.’s production department. hl 
1916 the firm was sold to Magnolia Petroleum Co 
and he was named to head the production depart 
ment of the newly organized McMan Oil & Gas C 
In 1930 when stock was exchanged for Standard Oil 
Co. (Ind.) stock, he formed a partnership with J. A. 
Chapman, Tulsa, and the firm was 
lished 


present estat 


M. J. McLaughlin was vice president of produ 
tion for Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas, before re 
tirement in 1944. He acquired his executive posi 
tion after starting as a roustabout in Clarion Count) 
fields of Pennsylvania. (Died 1948 


Edward H. Moore, 
discovered Fitts 
senator from Oklahoma 


Tulsa independent oil 
pool. He served as 
(Died 1950) 


opel 
United 


ator, 


States 


Dan J. Moran was 
Co. Previously he 
Co. (Died 1948) 


president of Continental Oil 
president of The Texa 


Was VICE 


C. H. Murphy, Jr., president of Murphy Corry 
El Dorado, Ark., began his own operations after ‘ 
years as roustabout and scout. He discovered New 
London field in Union County, Arkansas, and Delh 
field in Richland Parish, Louisiana 


Maston Nixon, executive vice president of South 
ern Mineral Corp., Corpus Christi, entered the oil 
business in 1931 when Southern Minerals and South 


ern Pipe Line Co. were organized. Since their or 
ganization, he has been in charge of management 


f both companies 


John F. O’Shaughnessy is vice president and gen 
eral manager of Globe Oil & Refining Co., and Lair: 
Oil & Gas Co., Wichita. He is a graduate of George- 
town University and joined Globe in 1931 


George Parker, president of Lewis Oil Co., San 
Antonio, entered the oil industry in West Virginia, 
later moving to Texas 


F. B. Parriott, chairman of the board of Sunray 
Oil Corp., Tulsa, received his early experience in 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania oil fields. He was 
president of Transcontinental Oil Co. from its or 
ganization until its merger with Ohio Oil Co. in 1930 


Woodley Ps 


been in the oil busine 


Jubal Richard Parten, president of 
troleum Co., Houston, has 
since 1919. In 1922 he helped organize Woodley Px 
troleum Co. and served as treasurer until 1927 wher 
named general manager and president. He 
also aided in organizing Premier Oil Refining Co 
Texas in 1935 


ne was 


William M. Peck is a division manager of the 
southwestern producing division for Pure Oil Co 
Tulsa. A law graduate from University of Missouri, 
he started as a roustabout for Pure in Seminole 
field of Oklahoma in 1927 


Waite Phillips was a Mid-Continent pioneer ir 
field, Oklahoma. Later he organized his own 


Osage 
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mpany which was purchased by the old Barnsdall 
Oil Co. in 1925. He is noted for numerous philan- 
nropies 


Earle S. Porter has a master’s degree from Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, and studied at University of 
Chicago and Columbia University. He entered the 
oil industry with the du Pont organization in 1918 
and transferred to Amerada Petroleum Corp., Tulsa, 
n 1920. He was named a vice president in 1937 


L. H. Prichard, chairman of the board of Ander- 
on-Prichard Oil Corp., Oklahoma City, was one of 
the company’s founders. (Died 1949) 


Ralph J. Pryor, Wichita, is a pioneer independent 
yperator. He has been a director of Independent 
Petroleum Association of America since its organ 
zation 


Edwin B. Reeser, retired, former president of the 
ld Barnsdall Oil Co., started work as a railroad 
telegrapher, and switched to office boy for United 
Natural Gas Co. at Oil City, Pa., in 1891. He headed 
various association activities, and for three terms was 
president of the American Petroleum Institute 


Roland V. Rodman, Oklahoma City, became pres 
dent of Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp. in 1947. Prior 
to his present position he was president of Bay Pe- 
troleum Co., Denver. This association began in 1937, 
ind led to advancements which made him presi 
lent in 1946 


Charles F. Roeser, prominent Mid-Continent op 
erator and president of Roeser & Pendleton, Inc., 
Fort Worth, served as president of American Petro- 
leum Institute and Independent Petroleum Associa 
tion of America. (Died 1949) 


J. E. Roth, vice president and production mana 
ger for Tide Water Associated Oil Co., Tulsa, has 
been with the firm since 1924. A graduate of Cornel! 
University, he joined Tide Water as a roustabout and 
gradually advanced in the production department, 
erving as chief engineer and production manager 
In 1943 he was appointed assistant vice president 
nd in May 1949 was named vice president 

Oscar C. Schorp was elected president of Carter 
il Co., Tulsa, in 1943. He entered the oil industry 
hrough the Latin-American affiliates of Standard 
Oil Co. (N. J.), and was made vice president and 
manager of Carter’s producing department in 1939 
He was named executive vice president in 1941 


Walter Sharp, Houston, in 1893 drilled within 30 
yd. of the Spindletop well. The test was shut down 
short of production, because of financial difficulties 
Later he organized Producers Oil Co. which became 
part of The Texas Co. (Died 1912) 


W. G. Skelly, Tulsa, president of Skelly Oil Co., 
ntered the oil business in 1893 in Venango County, 
Pennsylvania. He managed Citizens Gas Co., Gas 
City, Ind., for 2 years, and then moved to Illinois as 
irilling contractor and oil operator. He moved to 
Tulsa in 1913, and built a refinery at El Dorado, 
Kans., in 1917. In 1919 he organized Skelly Oil Co 
ind has headed the firm since 


D. R. Snow, Tulsa, vice president and general 
manager of Sunray Oil Corp., majored in geology at 
University of Chicago. He joined Waite Phillips Oil 
Co. to become its chief geologist. In 1935 he was 
named vice president of the old Barnsdall Oil Co. 
Wher that firm was absorbed by Sunray, he became 
vice president 


ry 
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A. L. Solliday, Tulsa, gained his degree in geology 
from University of Oklahoma in 1923. Starting as 
scout for the Old Dixie Oil Co., he became district 
geologist. With Stanolind’s organization he was 
made manager of the land department. He was elect- 
ed executive vice president of the firm in 1948. 


Hugh M. Stalcup, Tulsa, retired as vice president 
of Skelly Oil Co. He was a leader in conserving 
natural resources of the Texas Panhandle area 
(Died 1949) 


R. S. Sterling was one of the founders of Humble 
ble Oil & Refining Co., and was a former company 
official. He served the State of Texas as governo! 
for two terms. (Died 1949) 


Herbert R. Straight, retired, was formerly chair 
man of the board of Cities Service Oil Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla. A Stanford University graduate, he 
learned production under his father in the Pennsyl- 
vania fields. In 1911 he came to Oklahoma and 
worked with the late T. N. Barnsdall 


H. C. Teasdale, president of The California Co., 
New Orleans, is a University of Utah graduate. He 
started his business career with Standard Oil Co 
of California in 1920 on the controller’s staff. His 
rise through successive promotions led to the presi 
lency in 1947 


E. R. Turner, president of Pan American Produc 
tion Co. and affiliates, Houston, began his oil caree 
with The Texas Co. in 1914. He continued with the 
firm until 1929, when he became assistant to the 
vice president of Continental Oil Co. In 1935 he 
rganized Pan American Production Co 


V. S. Welch, president of Calumet Refining Co 
and an independent oil producer from Artesia, N. M., 
began as a drilling contractor in 1898 in New York 
fields. Moving steadily westward, his operations 
span Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Wyoming, and New Mexico 


L. H. Wentz, Ponca City, Okla., was famous in the 
earlier Mid-Continent annals for his spectacular suc- 
cess as wildcatter and developer. He was prominent- 
ly connected with Tonkawa and Blackwell fields of 
Oklahoma 


F. C. Wilson, president of Wilson Oil Co., Santa 
Fe, drilled several tests in Texas and New Mexico 
before developing Lea County, New Mexico, pro 
duction 


W. C. Woolf, Shreveport, is a Spindletop veteran 
and independent operator as a partner in Woolf & 
MaGee and Ray & Woolf, Shreveport. He drilled the 
first producing well for Caddo Gas & Oil Co. in 
Caddo Parish, Louisiana. He began independent con- 
tracting and producing operations in 1908 


Clarence H. Wright, president of Sunray Oil Corp 
joined the firm as a director in 1921. He was named 
vice president and general manager in 1923, and 
president in 1927. Under his leadership the old Barns 
lall Oil Co. was merged into Sunray in 1950 


Charles J. Wrightsman, president of Wrightsman 
Oil Co., Fort Worth, was an attorney before enter- 
ing the oil business in 1904. He became one of the 
largest independent operators in the Southwest. 


C. E. Yager, president of Texas Pacific Coal & 
Oil Co., Fort Worth, pioneered in many producing 
fields in the Permian basin. In 1922, following grad- 
uation from University of California, he joined 
T. & P., becoming chief geologist in 1929 and pres- 
ident in 1949 
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More fuel oil was the pressing objective of refiners when Spindletop was discovered. This 1907 racing scene presaged the 
dominance of gasoline production for car and plane in refinery processing. 





HE economY of the Southwest was in need 
of Spindletop when the discovery of the 
original well first became known throughout 
the area in January 1901. The several states 
that comprise the area were described at that 
time as a “vast empire whose slow growth was 
largely confined to agricultural pursuits.” 
Most of the large rail systems had been 
built and were used to transport “raw products 
out and the finished products into the area.” 
Petroleum was among the essentials that had 


to be shipped in by water or rail over lon: 


A 1913 rear view of still and early ftractionating equipment at 
the Port Neches, Tex., refinery of The Texas Co. 


efining Centered in 


distances at high delivered costs. Coal was the 
principal fuel. The limited industry was large- 
ly local in scope 

The Southwest had less than its share of 
the 8,000 automobiles in use in the United 
States at the close of 1900. There were no im- 
proved highway systems on which to use them 

Spindletop and the oil discoveries of the 
next decade changed all this. Petroleum refin- 
ing rapidly became an important industrial en- 
terprise and it supplied the products upon 
which other industries were established. Re- 


Heater and fractionating column (Foster Wheeler design) at 
the Sweetwater, Tex., refinery of the Gulf Refining Co. in 1923. 





vw 
en 

The Spindletop discovery soon brought changes in this early- 

day scene of a dirt road. flat tire, and coal-burning locomotive. 


Southwest... 


fining in the Southwest previous to 1901 was 
largely confined to two plants: that of 
Refining Co. (later Magnolia Pe- 
troleum Co.) at Corsicana, Tex., and the Neo- 
desha, Kans., plant of Standard Oil Co. 


Corsicana 


Spindletop presented a new problem in re- 
fining. Its crude contained large quantities of 
sulfur compounds and the gravity was gen- 


The Southwest lagged far behind the 
rest of the nation economically until 
refining brought it adequate petro- 
leum and a new industry which sup- 
plied nation-wide and world-wide 
markets. Here is the story of this ex- 
citing phase of the region’s history. 


by C. O. Willson 


erally 20° to 24° A.P.I. A Standard Oil official 
of that time advised his headquarters that the 
Spindletop well had little or no significance 
because of the undesirable characteristics 

Fortunately other realized 
that the economy of the United States and the 
entire world was ready for the greatly in- 
creased production of fuel oil. There had been 
a steady increase in the demand for fuel oil 
refined from crude oils east of the Mississippi 
River. The fuel-oil yields were not large and 


investigators 


prices, due largely to transportation costs, wer¢ 
high for many buyers. It was realized that the 
Spindletop crude could supply a large part of 
this existing fuel-oil market and develop new 
outlets in this country and other countries at 
prices which would be attractive to buyers 

J. M. Guffey Refining Co., which was short 
ly thereafter taken over by Gulf Refining Co 
had a plant in operation at Port Arthur, Tex 
in 1902, being connected to Spindletop field 
by a crude-oil line. The same year a company, 


Top, below: Southwest's first thermal cracking battery (Burton process) installed at Neodesha, Kans., refinery of Standard Oi! 
Co. (Kansas) in 1914. Bottom: Three original lube stills at Ponca City, Okla., refinery of Cities Service Oil Co., built in 1912 
Right: The Southwest's first fluid cracking unit completed at the Baton Rouge, La., refinery of Esso Standard Oil Co. in 1942. 











which became part of The Texas Co., started 
the construction of a second plant at Port Ar- 

1903. In 1902 
Petroleum Co 
These 
are now three of the largest and most complete 
refineries of the 


thur, and it was on stream in 
the predecessor of Magnolia 
completed a plant at Beaumont, Tex 
petroleum industry 

In 1905 the discovery of Glenn pool, south 
of Tulsa, brought a major change in refinery 
levelopment which was further emphasized 
when the still more important Cushing field 
was discovered in 1912. The sweet crude from 
both Glenn and Cushing fields was mixed base 
A.P.I 


Not only did the crude give a substantial 


? 


with a gravity averaging around 36 


vield of straightrun gasoline but it also had a 


wide fraction, 10 to 20 per kerosin¢ 


kero 


cent, of 
which was comparable in quality with 


ines obtained from eastern crude 


a 


Oklahoma Crude to Gulf 
The owners of the new 
Gulf Coast found they 


refineries in the 
were handicapped in 
having only low-gravity crudes for processing 
and they quickly became interested in the 
possibilities of the supplies available, starting 
in 1906, from Glenn pool. In 1906 Gulf Pipe 
Line Co. started a line to Glenn pool, connecting 
to its line system in the Gulf Coast area. This 
enabled the company to make major changes 
in 1907 in its refinery output at Port Arthur 
In 1907 The Texas Co. also completed an 8-in 
line to Glenn pool which made the crude avail- 
able to its Port Arthur refinery. 

Another reason for the decision to build 
pipe lines from the new fields in Oklahoma 
to the Gulf Coast was the disparity of prices 
in favor of the Oklahoma crudes. In 1905 when 


Gulf Oil Corp. decided to build its pipe line 


The start (1902)—-the halfway point 
1926)—-and 1950 at the Port Arthur 
works of The Texas Co. A few-hun 
dred-barrel topping plant was gradual 
ly expanded into today’s 190,000-bbl 
complete refinery. 
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The evolution from this small topping plant 
(above) of Marland Oil Co. in 1919 to the 
52,500-bbl. modern refinery and office facil 
ities (right) of Continental Oil Co. is a high 
light in Mid-Continent refinery growth. 


the 32°-gravity Glenn pool crude 
was selling generally for 39 cents 
a barrel, while Texas producers 
were asking 65 cents for a 22°- 
gravity crude at the gulf 

Glenn pool and later Cushing 
pool quickly brought Oklahoma to 
the front as a refinery center 
From 1905 to 1913, 20 plants were 
built in Oklahoma within a radius 
f 100 miles from the two fields 
Most of them were small plants 

At the same 
panies started to build pipe lines 


time larger com- 


which connected to refineries in 

Kansas, Kansas City, Mo., and to refining cen- 
ters outside the Southwest. Prairie Oil & Gas 
Co. in 1905 made Glenn crude available to the 
Neodesha refinery of Standard by building a 
line from the pool to connect with its system 
in southern Kansas. 


It was at this time that the trends in crude 


supplies, transportation, and market conditions, 
which were to be controlling in the expansion 
of refining in the Southwest for a period of 
20 years, were definitely established. Several 


areas in which these trends were apparent can 
be pointed to 


A number of small refineries were generally 


There was a period of 23 years between the first frame 
office building at the Phillips, Tex., refinery of Phillips 
Petroleum Co. and the modern facilities of the present plant. 
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The original shell-stil] battery built in 1909 at the Baton Rouge. 
La., refinery of Esso Standard Oil Co. 


built within 1 to 3 years whenever a new field 
was discovered representing a sizable reserve 


Invariably these fields were rapidly developed 


with little regard to the conservation principles 
now generally recognized as an essential part of 
a sound development program 

The first result was an exéess of crude-oil 


production which was available to a small 
refinery located in a field or a few miles awa\ 
at prices under the markets prevailing in olde 
areas. The first Spindletop oil was purchased 
by the first refiners for 2 to 5 cents a barrel and 
sales of Glenn pool crude were made as low 
as 10 cents per barrel. 

The pipe-line operators with lines connected 
to the large refineries within the Southwest 
and other parts of the country did not extend 
their systems to the newer fields until it was 
lefinitely established that a substantial produc- 
vears would be available 


tion over a period o! 


While a large number of the skimming 
plants were built and abandoned over a period 
of 20 years in the Southwest, there were cases 
in which the owners expanded their plant 
capacities from time to time and by extending 
their pipe-line systems were able to obtain 
adequate supplies so that the plants have 
become a permanent part of the refining indus- 
try in the Southwest. The West Tulsa refinery 
of Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., originally 
built by J. S. Cosden after the discovery of 
Glenn pool; the Cushing, Okla., refinery of 
Deep Rock Oil Corp.; the Wichita Falls, Tex., 
refinery of Panhandle Refining Co.; the El Do- 
rado, Kans., refinery of El Dorado Refining Co 
and the Lion Oil Co. refinery of El Dorado 
Ark., are examples of plants which were built 
to operate with crude from the new fields and 
which have been operated continuously since 
that time and are now part of the permanent 
refining industry of the Southwest 


REFINERIES OF THE SOUTHWEST —1918 


Kans Okla re 
0 
0 


In addition 

antled. Several refineries were 

tion or predicted at the close of 

The Southwest also supplied crude 
cated in Kansas City, Mo., and East 
he Missouri refineries totaled five, one 
n 1907, one in 1914, one in 1915, and 
the East St. Louis refineries totaled fi 


n 1906, on n 1909 ne in 1912 


This is the original topping plant built at Tulsa in 1913 by Josh Cosden, a colorful figure for many years in southwest! 
refinery operations. This has been expanded into the present 50.000-bbI. modern refinery of Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 
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Foster Wheeler, the complete engineering and 
construction service, welcomes the opportunity 
to congratulate the Petroleum Industry of the 
Southwestern United States on its 50th anniversary 


FOSTER WHEELER CORPORATION 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK 








Marley Double-Flow 


COOLING TOWERS do their job ceaselessly .. . effortlessly 
Designed for long-servic e life. Double-Flow dependability is further assured by 
the patented design that makes possible “at-a-glance” inspection, on-the-spot maintenance—all without 


service shutdowns or lag in plant production. 


The famous Marley open distribution system keeps the operator informed at all times on water 
conditions, and may be cleaned in minutes, during operation. By merely opening a door, the operator can 


walk through the entire tower, inspecting all essential parts as the Double-Flow continues to do its duty. 


Marley fans, Geareducers, drive shafts—all designed for cooling tower service exclusively— 
are keyed to this same service simplicity. Mechanical equipment . . . distribution . . . filling . . . 
basin ... from top to bottom and side to side, Double-Flow towers and only Double-Flow 
towers are an open book to the tower operator—a book that tells a story of 


ceaseless, effortless operation, 


The Marley Company, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY 15, KANSAS 
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One of several refineries built in the Cushing, Oklahoma, field during the boom period. This plant was operated by Roxana 
Petroleum Corp. (Shell) for se veral years and then dismantled. 


War I Boom 
The accompanying table taken from infor- 
mation published in The Oil and Gas Journal 
shows the refinery situation in the Southwest 
luring the final year of World War I. That war 
proved to be a big boom to refinery construc- 
tion. The war demands were heavy, starting 
in 1915, and prices were generally favorable 
to refinery operators. In addition, several new 
fields were discovered during that period so 
additional supplies were available 
In 1915, 17 refineries were constructed in 
the Southwest, followed by 26 in 1916, 56 in 
1917, and 47 in 1918. This phenomenal growth 
‘entered in Oklahoma which for several years 
was the heart of the refining industry of the 
Southwest and was so recognized in refinery 
markets. Starting in 1918 construction of new 
plants expanded rapidly in Texas, particularly 
in North Texas, following the discovery of 
Burkburnett field in the early part of 1918. 
The 145 operating plants in Oklahoma and 
Kansas at the close of 1918 brought those two 
states to the forefront as suppliers of petroleum 
products. During the war shipments of products 
from these two states to the Gulf Coast for 
coastwise and movement 


export expanded 


One of the first installations (1923) of the Dubbs crackirg 
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rapidly. The output of the larger refineries 
located in the Middle West and East did not 
take care of the rapidly increasing domestic 
demands in that area and buyers looked to the 
Southwest for supplementary supplies. This 
resulted in what commonly became known as 
the Oklahoma (Group 3) market which was 
recognized nationally and internationally as 
the base market in the sale of petroleum prod- 
ucts for many years and is still generally used 
in sales within the Southwest and the Middle 
West 
Refining Methods 

The first refineries in the Southwest used 
methods adapted from the refineries which 
had been operating up to 40 years in other parts 
of the country. The cheese-box still widely 
used in eastern refineries from 1860 to 1890 
was installed in some of the first plants in the 
Southwest. The bulk of early distillation, how- 
ever, was done with shell stills. 

The first stills were generally of 200 to 600 
bbl. capacity and later were expanded to as 
high as 1,200 bbl 

The original operations used the _ batch 
A still was operated as a unit, the 
products being taken overhead at temperatures 


method 


process at the Wichita, Kans., refinery of Derby Oil Co 








varying from 200° to 1,000 F. There was little 
or no controlled fractionation of overhead prod- 
ucts in the early operations and this necessitated 
the rerunning of the naphtha and distillate frac- 
tions in order to secure the finished gasoline 
and kerosine cuts 

Southwestern refiners quickly adapted thei 
plants to the continuous shell-still operation 
which added greatly to their efficiency. In this 
operation a battery of two. or more stills was 
so connected that the charge passed continu- 
ously from one still to another—operated at 
different temperatures—until the distillation 
operation was completed. 

At about the same time, the refining indus- 
try became conscious of the possibilities of 
savings through fractionation. The original 
towers were little more than empty shells, 
the efficiency of which was greatly increased 
through the use of baffles, bubble-type, and 
various packing arrangements which gave a 
refiner control over the specifications of the 
recovered products 


1914 Operation 


A typical crude-distillation facility in Okla- 
homa in 1914 consisted of a battery of five 
shell stills, each with a capacity of 300 bbl 
The first still was operated at a temperature 


of about 300° and from it was recovered a light 
gasoline fraction which, a couple of years later 
was in demand as blending material in the 
production of the early aviation gasolines. The 
next two stills at operating temperatures of 
375° to 500° F naphtha cut of 
54 A.P.I. Temperatures were increased about 
50° in the fourth still and from this still was 
recovered a kerosine distillate of 40 A.P.I. The 


recovered a 


last still, with a temperature in excess of 600°, 
was operated to obtain the largest possible 
yield of gas oil, varying in gravity from 30° to 
34 AP. 

The residuum product from the last still was 
a commercial grade of fuel oil varying in 
gravity from 22° to 26° A.P.I. 

This residuum from the last still passed 
through the coil of a heat exchanger in going 
to storage. By pumping the crude charge 
through the shell of this heat exchanger the 
operators were able to pick up 50° to 100° F 
before the crude entered the first shell still. 

None of the products of this operation were 
ready for marketing except the gas oil and fuel 
oil. At this plant naphtha cut from the 
crude still battery was rerun in a battery of 
two 300-bbl. shell stills. In the rerun operation 
a gasoline meeting U. S. motor-gasoline speci- 
fication was obtained by blending the product 
from the first still with the high-gravity prod- 
uct of the first crude still. In the second still 
of the rerun battery, two products were re- 
ceived. One was 52° naphtha which was sold 
for blending with natural gasoline. A small 
vield of high-gravity kerosine was also secured 

The kerosine distillate from the crude 
battery was rerun in a steam still. The principal 
product was a kerosine cut which was blended 
with the kerosine from the first rerun battery 
The residue from the steam operation was a 
34°-gravity distillate which was either sold 
with that specification or was blended with the 
vas oil. The chemical treating operation for the 
gasoline, naphtha, and kerosine cuts consisted 
of a sulfuric acid treatment and soda sweetening 
at batch agitators. 

During World War I a few refiners began 


Until conservation and the application of proration regulations became controlling in production operations, each new major 
field brought construction of a number of small refineries. The one shown here operated for several years in East Texas field. 
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Thirty-seven years ago W. J. Wyatt 


fashioned storage and wagon tanks from 















galvanized iron .in a small shop at Dallas. 
Truly he was a pioneer industrialist in his line. 
With a few ambitious workers, a few shop tools and 
some good ideas he laid plans for bigger things. 
Today many hundreds of skilled craftsmen in 
Wyatt’s Houston and Dallas plants are fabricating 
those bigger things. Backed by all that modern 
science offers in machines and methods, they are 
turning out huge vessels as shown below and all 
the other massive and complex steel plate 


fabrications found in the petro- 





leum, chemical and other 
heavy industries today. 
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Wyatt 225-gallon galvan- 
ized corrugated wagon 
tank. It took two horses 
to pull it. 
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Major Oil Companies 


Specify Allis-Chalmers 
Tube Type Motors 


N° LESS THAN 18 of the world’s largest petroleum com- 

panies use Allis-Chalmers explosion-proof tube type 
motors. It’s easy to see why. You can get these motors for 
hazardous locations up to several thousand horsepower — 
with Underwriter's Label up to 800 hp, 3600 rpm. Besides, 
they save you money in reduced maintenance. 

You save on maintenance because this motor is actually 
self-cleaning. Straight flow of cooling air through straight 
smooth tubes dissipates heat efficiently without need for 
constant inspection and maintenance. It's the simplest ex- 
plosion-proof design now offered in the very large sizes. 

OUTDOORS: Thr 
type motors at the Bay 
Refining C pany 
INDOORS: Allis-Chalmers 400 hp explosion-pr 


motors “on-the-job” in a Sinclair Refining company pips 
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Refineries, Pipe Lines 
Coast to Coast Use 
Allis-Chalmers “Unit Subs” 


UGE, Louisiana to Whiting, Indiana — 
, New Jersey to Bakersfield, California — 
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ics Of major 
casy main- 


t substations. 


-Chalmers unit sub- 
ive in your area, Or 





WHAT'S YOUR POWER REQUIREMENT? 


ubst re just one example of how Allis-Chalmers 


s electric power systems. Whether your 





power need is in the generation, distribution or utilization 


u can simplify your ordering by taking 
llis-Chalmers “A to Z’ range of power 


etroleum industry. It’s the world’s m 


Water Condinening Equipment 
end Service 


a 


wt for the generation and 
ram above). 


That’s important. It’s another way of saying you can place 2 ogee 


unit responsibility for a unit purchase with one company... at | ‘i 
that you can get engineering assistance from a staff whose —* 


>----- 
Mercury & 
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combined experience covers all phases of your requirements, 
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Allis-Chalmers Progress Today 


COMPACT, EASILY 
INSTALLED and stur 


Ith 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
SELF PRIMING 
PUMPS are widely used 
for loading and unload- 
ing tanks, cars, t 

etc. They maintain f - 
ing action even when 


2s of gas or air are 


Improved Pump for 
Gathering, Recirculating, 


General Purpose Needs 


Redesigned Motor-Pump Unit Makes 
Maintenance Easier, Has Extra Rigid Base 


F' )R REAL ACCESSIBILITY to the stuffing box, without sacri- 
fice of rigidity between the motor and direct coupled 
pump, take a look at the new Electrifugal pump design! 
There's plenty of room for inspection and maintenance . 
room to see, room to get in and work. 

Pump and motor are both sturdily mounted on one unit- 
ust frame. You don’t have to align or couple the pump in 
the field... it is pre-aligned, coupled and ready to run when 

u get it. Send for new bulletin 52B6140. 

For information on SELF-PRIMING pumps for unload- 
ing tank cars, barges, tankers and storage tanks, write for 
bulletin O8B6319B. 


Cities Service Gets Record 
Performance from 
Allis-Chalmers Blowers 


Fe THEIR CONTINUOUS fluid catalytic cracking process, 
Cities Service, Lake Charles, La., depends on seven Allis- 
Chalmers centrifugal blowers for catalyst aeration. They're 
rated 22,500 cfm, 17 lb G at 5100 rpm. 

Six of the seven were installed in 1943. Two proceeded 
to set a record of 540 days, 24 hrs a day, contin- 
uous operation, being shut down only for drive 
inspection! Two others ran for 562 days before 
scheduled inspection shutdown! Only routine 
maintenance has been required onall sevento date. 


These blowers are still on the job, 24 hrs a 
day, helping produce gasoline for the wide- 





WORKING “AROUND THE CLOCK” at 85 revolutions per sec- 
ond, Allis-Chalmers blowers set an impressive performance record 
at Cities Service Refinery 


spread operations of Cities Service. Output is at 


constant volume, automatically maintained by 


variable speed 2200 hp steam turbine drives. 
Find out how this highly dependable, low 


maintenance air and gas handling equipment 
can work for you. Call your nearest A-C othce 


or write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Solved: Severe Water 
Conditioning Problem in 


Refinery Power Plant 


240,000 GALLON PER HOUR 
SYSTEM TREATS 100% MAKEUP 
TO 1350 PS! BOILERS 


A" THIS MIDWEST PLANT, high hardness, the presence of 


silica, high boiler pressure and temperature, and the 
absence of condensate combined to make a tough water treat- 
ment problem. The Allis-Chalmers solution to this problem 


reduced water hardness to zero and cut silica content to less 
hen 1 pom! 
than 1 ppm. 

After several years of operation, inspection reveals no 

) I | 
cale formation in boiler tubes or silica dep 
blading. It's just one example of how Allis-Chalmers serv- 
é J t 


osits on turbine 


ices and equipment work to solve water treatment problems 
in the petroleum industry. 

For an analysis of your system, make arrangements 
through your nearby district office, 


Texrope V-Belt Drives 


continue to prove “in the ficld” that they have what it takes 
; 


for high capacity Si ish p ilso widely used in 


my 
the petroleum industry f ressor, generator and auxil- 


iary drives. Below is a typical mud pump application. Tex- 


rope drives are the origina nultiple V-belt drive, and are SEND FOR T 


wis NEW BULLETIN 


know 
ble in the world’s 1: rg ange. Allis-Chalmers pro moderniza- 
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supplying the moc ae 
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Bulletin 258667 6B. 


Texr p and Electr 


your industry. 


Allis-Chalmers 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Address 


A-3318A 

















CRUDE- OIL RUNS 


to use the early pipe-still designs. These were 
largely modeled after the Heine boiler design 
for steam generation. Later the pipe still was 
used to preheat crude before it passed to the 
first shell still for further distillation 
fractionation. By the middle twenties the pipe 
still was operated independently of shell stills 
and took over most of the distillation operations 


it refineries. 


and 


Cracking 
Reports show that starting in 1910 some of 
the larger refiners began investigating a new 


art in refining which in a few years came 


inder the common designation of “cracking.” 
Among 


tnat 


the smaller refiners there were rumors 
their big competitors had devised methods 
of greatly increasing the output of gasoline and 
oil. 

In 1913 Standard of Indiana made known, ir 
the development of the Burton crackin 
process. The first installed at 
Whiting, Ind., refinery 
time began 
thetic 


than the going market for straightrun 


kerosine from crude 


part 


unit was its 
The company at that 
to offer what was termed a “syn- 


gasoline at prices which were lower 
gasoline 

Briefly described, the Burton operation and 
other early-day cracking processes consisted in 
application of high pressures and high tem 
peratures in the distillation of gas oil and othe 
heavy fractions of crude oil in the production 
of products coming within the range of gasoline 
The 


heavier 


and kerosine 
break the 
into the lighter hydrocarbons” 


processing objective “t 


up hydrocarbons of crude 
had a special 
appeal to those interested in research, and 
several research and development laboratories 
of the Southwest had their beginning at that 


time. Various processes became available over 
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AT REFINERIES 


a period of 10 years and differed mainly as to 
and time 
other perfections in design to come later 


temperatures, pressures, used with 


Some of the larger companies developed 


their own processes such as the Holmes-Manley 
of The Texas Co. This bore the name of R. C 
Holmes, who later became president of The 
Texas Co., and F. T. Manley, who was for 
several years vice president in charge of all 
refinery operations of the company. The first 
units were placed in operation at Port Arthur 
in 1920 

At the same time, there was a rapid devel- 
opment of commercial 


processes by several 


concerns and these became available under 


for all refiners in the 
The most widely known of these 
were the Dubbs, Cross, and Jenkins. 


license arrangements 


Southwest 


Burton.—The original Burton process con- 
sisted of shell stills of 200 to 250-bbl. capacity 
which were operated by the batch method. The 
stills consisted of 42-in. steel; from the top of 
the still were long runbacks which were not 
returned 
the cracking 


insulated and which any uncracked 
The original 
pressure and 
temperatures up to 750° F. In a 48-hour opera- 
tion a 50 per cent yield of 48° to 52° distillate 


was obtained. Many changes were made over a 


fractions to zone. 


stills were operated at 35 Ib. 


period of 10 years from the original still to 
provide for continuous operation of batteries 
of stills. Later the shell still was replaced by a 
tubular still of Clark design. 

The first southwestern units of the Burton 
process went on stream at the Neodesha, Kans 
refinery of Standard Oil Co. in 1916 

Dubbs.—The Dubbs process had the widest 
southwestern The 


application in refineries 
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| REFINING CAPACITIES | 


MILLIONS 


ARKANSAS 


application for patents of Jesse A. Dubbs dated 
back to 1909 and the patent for the original 
Dubbs process was issued in 1915. This patent 
was the basis for a suit by Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co., owners of the Dubbs process, against 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, based on the 
alleged infringement in the operation of the 
Burton process. This became one of the most 
famous suits in the history of the petroleum 
industry, involving the taking of thousands of 
pages of testimony over a period of 20 years 
Other processes also became involved in wide- 
spread patent litigation which extended through 
to the thirties. 

The first units of the Dubbs process were 
installed at the Arkansas City, Kans., refinery 
of Moore Refining Co. in 1923. 

A description of the early-day Dubbs opera- 
tion appearing in The Oil and Gas Journal 
explained: 

“The raw charging stock to be converted 
into gasoline and coke, whether gas oil or fuel 
oil, was pumped to the dephlegmator or directed 
to the heating element within a furnace or both 
The temperature of the raw oil was raised to 
820° to 900° F. under a pressure of upwards of 
200 lb. The heated oil under heat and pressure 
passed into the reaction chamber and as a 
function of the temperature, was vaporized and 
also deposited some coke in the chamber. The 
vapors passed out of the reaction chamber 
through a pipe connection to the bottom of the 
lephlegmator wherein the heavier portions 
were condensed to a liquid while heat was 
interchanged with the raw charging stock. 

“The mixture of raw charging stock and 
reflux condensate oil passed downwardly to the 
suction side of a hot oil pump, and was then 
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pumped through the heating tubes where the 
oil was raised to the cracking temperature 
under prevailing pressure conditions. The un- 
condensed vapors in the dephlegmator passed 
out through the top to a condenser coil and 
were recovered as a distillate to be rerun. The 
pressure on the system was controlled by means 
of a gas-release valve on the receiver. The 
excess gas over that necessary to control the 
pressure on the system was passed either 
through a scrubber with the gas dissolved in 
the pressure distillate or burned. The tempera- 
ture control of the dephlegmator was of such 
a character that a distillate of any end point 
could be produced continuously. When the 
operation was outlined to produce a residual oil 
the control valve in the bottom of the chamber 
was partially opened so that the residual oil 
could pass to storage.” 

Cross.—The Cross process, which was also 
widely used in Southwest refineries, was de- 
veloped based on the research work of Roy and 
Walter M. Cross, brothers, who operated the 
Kansas City Testing Laboratory at Kansas 
City, Mo. The Cross process operated at higher 
temperatures and pressures than did most of 
the other processes of the early days. The tem- 
peratures ranged up to 900° F. with pressures 
of 600 psi. The process operated with a clean 
gas oil and the normal conversion was about 
one-third of the charge. The large reaction 
chamber caused a lot of comment among re- 
finers at that time. The chambers varied in 
size with walls up to 3 in. in thickness. 

Holmes-Manley.—The Holmes-Manley proc- 
ess was quickly installed at several southwest- 
ern refineries of The Texas Co. By 1928 the 


company had 150 units in operation at its 
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For the Practical Answer to Your 
H eat-Exchange Problem... 


There is a competent Aerofin heat-transfer engineer near you, qualified by 
intensive training and long experience to find the right answer to your own 
particular heat-exchange problem. 

This specialized knowledge is there, ready for you to use to your 


greatest advantage. Ask the Aerofin man — and be right. 


AEROFIN CORPORATION 


410 South Geddes St., Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


sd only 
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lomestic refineries. The operation was con- 
tinuous. The unit employed a coil heater for 
preheating the feed which entered four reaction 
chambers in series where the bulk of the 
cracking took place. The vapors were frac- 
tionated to secure gasoline and unconverted 
fractions were returned to the unit for re- 
racking. 

During the war, the federal Government 
offered the Rittman process which had been 
developed through research work of the Bureau 
f Mines. In this operation the cracking took 
place in the vapor phase. This operation, which 
never received general approval, was tried out 
in at least two southwestern plants. The Jen- 
kins’ process had installations at southwestern 
refineries 

While the contained 
asphaltic materials not present in the Penn- 


mixed-base crudes 
sylvania crudes, a few southwestern refiners, 
starting about 1910, found they could secure 
satisfactory lubricating oils from such sources 
as Glenn and Cushing pools. The operating 
procedure in general was the same as that used 
at eastern refineries 

At the same time the large Gulf Coast 
refineries and plants on the Atlantic seaboard, 
using Gulf Coast crudes, began to manufacture 
lubricants from the naphthenic-base crude oils 
These lubricants, varying in viscosity and other 
specifications, gave satisfactory service in in- 
dustrial and other uses. 

Gradually, starting in the twenties, some 
of the improvements in lubricating-oil manu- 
facture began to be installed at the few south- 
western refineries 


which had facilities to 


manufacture the oils. A high-vacuum process, 
known as the Schulze, was installed at the 
Houston refinery of the Deep Water Oil 
Refineries, Inc. 

Also in the early twenties the Sharples 
centrifuge method in dewaxing was installed 
at the Ponca City, Okla., refinery of Marland 
Refining Co. (now Continental Oil Co.). Walter 
Miller, a widely known figure in eastern and 
later Oklahoma refining, was manager of the 
plant at the time. 

Southwestern refiners began using contact 
filtration in their lubricating plants when that 
method became known, including the use of the 
first acid-treated clays. The Tulsa refinery of 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. is credited with 
receiving the first carload of “Filtrol” prepared 
clay in 1926 

The twenties brought major changes in 
southwestern refining as it did all other parts 
of the country. As previously explained, by 1920 
it was apparent the refining industry was over- 
built in several parts of the Southwest. Many 
of the skimming plants that had been built 
during the 1910-1920 period were shut down 
permanently. 

The owners of the remaining plants had the 
problem of operating their plants profitably at 
substantially lower prices for finished products 
which plant realizations 
There was a rapid adoption of the pipe still 
for all types of distillation operations. Frac- 
tionation was greatly improved so that many 


resulted in lower 


of the rerun procedures of the past were no 
longer necessary. The capacities of all types 


of operations were greatly enlarged. During 


The growth in southwest refining has centered around the contributions of highly trained personnel. This group, in charge of 
the Texas City refinery of Pan American Refining Corp., reflects the scope of activities at a modern refinery and the train 
ing of the men in charge of the various departments. (Bottom row) E. W. White, mechanical; H. T. Rogers, construction 
and maintenance; W. A. Sullender, cctalytic and distillation; R. H. Koehler, design and development; H. Baumel, night super- 
intendent; P. A. Stewart, thermal cracking: W. T. Herget, petroleum chemicals; L. 0. Griffith, 
Abercrombie. utilities. 


night superintendent; B. E. 

(Second row) R. H. Price, research and development; P. E. Darling, engineering: P. L. Brandt, chemical 

research: S. B. Schapiro, administrative; W. F. Schneider, marie: Harold R. Snow, administrative: G. W. Moyer, light oils: 

M. C. Hopkins, research and development. (Third row) H. C. Reiniger. industrial relations; P. F. Miller, administrative: B. F. 

Babin, administrative: G. M. Dent, administrative: J]. E. Kasch, chemical engineering; T. M. Frank, medical. (Fourth row) H. B. 
Williams, safety; M. L. Shaw, plant protection: T. T. Lemen. night superintendent. 
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Southwestern refiners were called upon to supply more than 50 per cent of the motor fuel for 
this and thousands of other planes during World War II. They also led the entire nation in the 
production of other war products 


this period there were outstanding develo; 
ments perfected by manufacturers in all types 
of heat exchange, instrument control, pumping 
storage, and treating methods. All were de- 
signed to reduce operating costs and at the 


same time improve the quality of products 


Perhaps the outstanding development of 


the middle twenties was the introduction of 
material in the 
fuels. The 
fluid, originally made available on a restricted 
Ethyl Corp. (General Motors Corp 
and Standard Oil Co., N. J.) was introduced in 
This 


tetraethyvl lead as blending 


manufacture of high-octane moto! 
basis by 


the Southwest in the middle twenties 
resulted in a competitive situation which was 
largely responsible for the rapid expansion of 
cracking facilities in the Southwest startin 
at that time 

By 1927, 75 refineries in the Southwest had 
with rated 
1930, 94 plants in the 
units 


cracking installations 
totaling 534,750 bbl. By 


one or 


capacities 


Southwest had more cracking 


with a total capacity of 817,150 bbl. This com- 


pared with installations at 186 refineries for 
the entire United States with a total capacity 
of 1,705,299 bbl. This steady growth continued 


through the remainder of the 50-year period 

As the cracking process improved it becam« 
an essential part of practically all refinery 
operations Its general use tended to reduce 
the wide fluctuations of the past in refinery 
prices. Operated with the middle and residual 
fractions of the crude oil, it prevented a large 
excess production of gas-oil distillate and fuel 
il and at the same time enabled refiners 
keep up with rapidly increasing demands 1 
asoline 

One of the problems that had to be solved 
in connection with the expansion of crackin 
was concerned with chemical treatment. The 
early product was off color and had a heavy 


um content. Much was accomplished by im 
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At refinery gate of Ponca City 
plant, Cities Service Oil Co 
after Pearl Harbor 


proved fractionation. In connection with this 
work, major credit goes to the engineering 
concerns including M. W. Kellogg Co.. Foster 
Wheeler Corp., Lummus Corp., E. B. Badger & 
Sons Co., Arthur G. McKee Co., and Winkle: 
Koch Engineering Co. 

The contributions that not only these com- 
panies but many other engineering and con- 
firms 
refining cannot be 


made to southwestern 
Through 
their own research and development they are 


struction have 


overemphasized 


responsible for most of the advancements that 
have taken place in refinery arts culminating 
1940’s, including 
petrochemistry, which place petroleum proces 


in the applications of the 


ing in the forefront of all manufacturing 

These concerns have worked closely wit! 
the operating departments of refinery organi- 
zations and have aided materially in the solu 
tion of many problems with which both large 
and small refiners of the Southwest have been 
confronted over the past three decades. The 
availability of these services has enabled refin 
ers not only to increase their efficiency but 
also constantly to improve quality of products 
which have in turn widened markets 

An early development which aided in solv- 
ing the color and gum problem was the use 
of a Gray vapor-phase treating process. The 
first installation was made at the Bransdall 
Okla., refinery of 
1924. The 
Thomas T. Gray, was successful from the first 


3arnsdall Refining Co. in 
process, which was invented by 
unit, and a number of installations were made 
in the Southwest 

The first installation of the Winkler-Kox 
cracking process went on stream at the Duncan 
Okla., refinery of Rock Island Refining Co. i 
1928. Several installations at southwestern re- 
fineries followed within the next 10 vears 

The general adoption of cracking resulted i 


attention being given to metallurgic: 


more 
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. Ahalf century? An anniversary?... well, yes: 
But the oil industry's calendar is marked by achievements—not 
just by years! 

And that’s why we salute the great Southwest Oil Industry... 
for what it has already done...is doing today ...is planning to 
do tomorrow. 

From the day Spindletop “came in,” the Southwest Oil Industry 
has marched steadily forward in the development and production 
of more and better petroleum products... products that have 
played a vital role in making America what it is today. 

And as the oil industry continues to search for ways to improve 
its services, so too does Crane continually strive to increase the 
serviceability and performance of its piping materials... in all 


their applications ...in every field of industry. 


Serving industry since 1855 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 





Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 
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BLOOMING AGENTS 
FLUORESCENT COLORS 


AVIATION GASOLINE DYES 


The new Petrol “ERO” Blue goes further 

and meets today’s aviation gasoline specifi- for 

cations . . . also available is the original 

aviation gasoline dye, Petrol PC Blue, which 

for more than 18 years was the standby Sg | d 
coloring agent for aviation gasolines .. . ° vent extracte 
inquiries are invited for the new “ERO” 

Blue and for the old Petrol PC Blue for color- and 


ing aviation gasolines. 


a additive compounded 
lube oils 


tractor fuels: \w TITY 


BRONZES - AMBERS - BLUES - GREENS 
GOLDS - YELLOWS - PURPLES - ORANGES 
REDS - BROWNS - BLACKS 


“PETROL” colors for gasoline, kerosene, diesel and 


* ANTHRAGUINONE DYES 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS FOR THE §—cxsoune 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY ADDITIVES 


Inhibitors for Gasoline, 
PETROL BLUE WHITENER R and B are used to neutralize undesirable Oils, Rust . . . High 
yellow shades in uncolored gasoline or kerosene. rite aa hw 
t ers, ’ 
DEBLOOMING AGENT A has the property of neutralizing blooms in Solereaate, Galen 
lubricating oils. Agents, Dispersing 
N. P. A. COLOR has the property of changing body color of pale oils Agents. 
to red cast without affecting natural fluorescence. 


The “PATENT” laboratories and technical staff are available for the 
development of special colors or for the solution of any color problem. 


PATENT CHEMICALS, INC. 


25 years continuous manufacturing of colors for the petroleum industry 


PATENT FUEL & COLOR CORP. PATENT CHEMICALS, INC. 


PATENT 
MARKETING MANUFACTURING 
DIVISION DIVISION 


2410 Carew Tower 335 McLean Boulevard 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio Paterson 4, New Jersey 


CHEMICALS 
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problems by builders and operators of plants 
by the 


ise of special metals including the lining of 


Corrosion problems were minimized 


reaction chambers and the injection of chemi- 
in both the liquid and vapor phases 


Vapor Recovery 


Another development, starting in the twen- 
ties, was the 
recovery 


general installation of vapor- 
refiners 


made any systematic effort to protect them- 


systems. Previously few 
selves in the matter of evaporation losses eithe1 
n the refinery operation or in storage facilities 

The expansion of cracking greatly increased 
he output of light hydrocarbons which were 
valuable not only because of their volatility 


haracteristics but also because of the contri- 
bution they could make as blending material 

the production of high-octane motor fuels 
In the Southwest within a decade these vapor- 
ecovery systems, closely resembling in design 
the natural-gasoline plants of the fields, were 
nstalled at all but a few refineries 

One result of this trend was to reduce the 
juantity of natural gasoline required by many 
refineries to maintain the volatility range of 
their motor-fuel output. It was not long until 
many refineries became entirely independent 
f natural gasoline as blending material and 
they were interested in the purchase of natural 
gasoline only when the product was available 
it prices several cents under the going market 
r motor fuels. 

With the improved fractionation the vapor- 
ecovery systems became producers not only 
f the ordinary grades of natural gasoline but 


they also became sources of supply for lique- 


fied petroleum gases, including the propanes, 
butanes, and isopentanes. Later some of these 
light hydrocarbons were widely used in the 
roduction of war products and they were also 
he base for the rapidly expanding petrochemi 
il industry 
Southwest 
experienced the full effect of the depression 


The refining industry of the 
period starting in 1930 
widely during the 1930-1933 period and were 
enerally substantially lower than they had 


Crude prices varied 


been in the twenties 
Starting in 1933 when 
under the 


crude prices were 
fixed national-recovery 


refineries generally were unable to maintain 


program, 


product prices in line with their new costs 
This Southwest 
intil in 1939 a recovery in refinery prices got 
inder way and was extended in 1940 and 1941 

that plant realizations again became satis- 


situation continued in the 
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Alkylation became an important phase of petroleum refining 

with the start of the World War II program. These are the 

towers of the unit at the Smiths Bluff, Tex., refinery of 
Pure Oil Co. 


factory. They were at these levels when al 
markets 
measure in early 1942. 


petroleum were frozen as a wat! 
market 
situation extending through most of 1930, a 
took place at 
Some of the 
plants were practically rebuilt, pipe 
stills takin 
distillation 


In the case of the larger refineries this period 


Despite the unfavorable refinery 


large amount of construction 
both small and large refineries 
smaller 


the place of shell stills for crude 


saw the installation of distillation units having 
10,000, 15,000, and 25,000 bbl. daily capacity 
replacing units whose capacities were measured 
in a few hundred or a few thousand barrels 
daily. The necessity of reducing operating costs 
because of the narrow margins on which to 
operate and the desire to improve quality of 
products were controlling in these trends of 
the thirties 
The octane ratings continued upward 
throughout the 1930’s although refinery prices 
were still too low. Originally the use of tetra- 
ethyl lead as blending fluid in improving octane 
rating was confined to the premi:m grade. A 
representative octane rating in 1930-1931 was 
65 for the regular grade, 52 for the third grade, 
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ind 72 for the premium grade. The third grade 
was a development of the depression in which 
refiners were called upon to make available a 


product which would give satisfactory per- 


formance in most cars and which could also be 


sold under the regular grade. Reflecting the 
steady improvement in motor-fuel quality, 
present octane ratings for regular and pre- 
mium grades are 15 to 18 points higher than 
in the early thirties 








The first half of the 1940 decade in the 
Southwest was largely devoted to the expan- 
sion of facilities for the manufacture of war 


products. This included the rapid expansion of 
the new art of catalytic cracking which had 


been introduced in the late thirties, mainly 
at plants outside the Southwest. The new 
process gave larger yields of high-octane gaso- 
line than did the thermal cracking process 
It also had greater flexibility as to charging 
stock and produced greater yields of light 
hydrocarbons for further processing 
Alkylation and isomerization were intro- 


luced to process butanes from the refineries 
and natural-gasoline plants in the production 
of fractions with the highest octane ratings 
New installations of that period, some of which 
were government owned, usually included 
catalytic cracking, alkylation, and isomeriza- 
tion The net result was a 


vield of fractions which could be utilized in the 


operations large 
production of aviation fuels having an octane 
rating of 100 or more 

Following World War II, it became apparent 
that the 
the other facilities could be adapted to peace 


catalytic cracking units and some of 


time operations, giving the owners a particu- 
the 
resumed in 


larly strong position in normal competi- 


which 1946. The 
ace, so outstanding in the production of domes- 


tion was octane 


tic gasolines previous to World War II, got 
inder way again 

Probably the most important development 
{ the postwar period so far as refineries are 


the 
products available 


the 
barrel of 


concerned is increased demand for 


middle from a 
crude. The percentage gain in the demand for 
distillates used for heating has been approxi- 
mately twice that of gasoline. The result is that 
refiners generally in the Southwest have had 
to balance their operations with the knowledge 
that their winter demands for petroleum sup- 
plies would be greater than the summer de- 
mand 
The 1940 Decade 


Developments in catalytic refining and sol- 


vent refining and growth in_ petrochemical 
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Southwestern refiners have become a major source for lubri 


cants in recent years. This is part of the packaging depart 
ment of the Port Arthur, Tex., works of Gulf Refining Co. 


processing are described later in this section 

Aside from these major contributions there 
was far greater progress in the application of 
refinery arts in the 1940-1950 period than in any 
previous decade in southwestern history. Prac- 
tically all the 
development which started earlier 


were result of research and 


It is impossible to pick out any one of the 
more than 130 refineries operating in the South 
west during this period as typical. Methods of 
operation vary dependent on crude oils avail- 
able and the 
required by marketing departments. The main 


size of operations, products 


processing methods, however, do follow a gen- 
eral pattern and differ in types of applications 


rather than methods. Often two or more of 
these operations are combined 
(The remainder of this discussion dealing 


with representative operations of the 1940's is 
by R. B. Tuttle, of the Journal staff.) 

Primary distillation of the crude-oil charges 
to the refinery usually is carried out separately 
in atmospheric units. Secondary separation 1s 
accomplished with vacuum distillation equip- 
Other distillation 
ployed for 


ment operations are em- 


fractionating broader cuts int 
narrower boiling range products. 

In the over-all yield pattern of the typical 
complete refinery of the Southwest, straightrun 


vasoline is klended into finished gasolines. The 
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kerosine is marketed as such after being 
Naphtha 
is separated 
into light and heavy fractions with the light 
portion often going to solvent production. The 


heavy fractions are subsequently processed fo 


processed in treating equipment. 


yield from primary distillation 


blending into the gasolines. The processing 
procedure for these three light products, gaso- 
line, naphtha, and kerosine, may be varied as 
needed to meet current product demand, as 
for example a portion of the kerosine cut may 
be utilized in the manufacture of jet fuels 

The other products from primary distillation 
yperations, distillates, gas oils, and residuum, 
are processed to produce diesel fuels, various 
heating oils, lube stocks, waxes, fuels, and road 
ils and asphalts. The bulk of gas oil and some 
of the heavier cuts from primary distillation are 
atalytically and thermally cracked 

All of the thermal have been 
modernized and balanced to meet the economic 
requirements of the 


processes 
refinery. The thermal 
cracking process is tied in with the catalytic 
cracking operation so that each is independent 
of the other as needed to balance out the 
current production pattern. 

Reforming operations for the refinery in- 


clude both thermal and catalytic processes 


This combination provides sufficient flexibility 
for reforming any type of stock suitable for 
this kind of operation. 


Most of the gas oil is utilized along with 
stock to the 
Before the gas oil and the 
heavier material are blended, the latter is 
processed to remove some of the undesirable 


heavier material for charging 
catalytic cracker 


constituents of the oil by solvent extraction 
This operation improves efficiency of the cat- 
alytic cracking operation by reducing the rate 
of carbon “laydown” on the catalyst. A portion 
of the gas oil and distillate stocks from primary 
distillation are subsequently processed to diesel 
fuels and burning oils. 

The residual stock or reduced crude from 
primary distillation of the naphthenic base 
crude oils is processed to yield fuel oils and 
asphalts. Vis-breaking this heavy stock im- 
proves its pour point and viscosity over that 
obtained in primary distillation. When demand 
falls off for this type of fuel oil, the heavy 
stock may be further processed to yield feed 
stocks for cracking operations or it may be 
run to road oils and asphalts, depending on 
market conditions. Since vis-breaking may be 
utilized to lower the fuel-oil yield and increase 
gasoline production, the process provides the 
refinery with additional flexibility. 

It is impossible to more than list the proc 
essing and treating methods which are used in 
the operations just described. Following are 
representative well-established operations to 
which could be added a number of other proc- 
esses which were utilized in refineries of the 
Southwest during the last decade of the 50- 
year period 


CATALYTIC PROCESSING 
Fluid Cracking 
Thermofor Cracking 
Houdriflow Cracking 
Houdry Cracking 
Cycloversion Cracking 
Hydrogenation 
Hydroforming 
*latforming 


Isoforming 

Polymerization 

Catalytic Reforming 

Dehydrogenation 

Sulfuric Acid Alkylation 

Hydrofluoric Acid Alky 
lation 

Isomerization 

















Percentage yields at southwestern refineries have reflected changes in processing methods and market demands. 


Increased 


recoveries of distillate have been outstanding in recent years. 
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LUBRICATING-OIL PROCESSING 


Solvent Dewaxing 
Wax Manufacturing 


Duo-Sol 
Furfural Extraction 


Phenol Extraction Wax Fractionation 

Propane Dewaxing Chemical Desalting 

Propane Deasphalting Electrical Desalting 
LIGHT OIL TREATING 

Perco Sweetening Solutize 

Unisol Girbotol 

Mercaps« Desulfurization 


Catalytic Cracking and Solvent Refining 
Feature 1930-50 Period in Refining 


by W. L. Nelson 


HE refiner 
able to process any type of crude oil in such 
that market 
improvements in product specifications could, 
at will, be This almost 
become a reality in the Southwest during 1930- 
1951 largely through the development of sol- 


crack- 


has always dreamed of being 


a Way variations in demands or 


satisfied dream has 


vent-extraction processes and catalytic 
ing 
Vacuum distillation for the elimination of 
asphaltic material from dark-colored crude oils 
had 


1928-1930 


been practiced for many years but in 


converted 


vacuum distillation was 


























refineries in Oklahoma and Kansas 


Several 

cooperated during World War II in the operation of this 

cracking unit at Duncan, Okla., 
Sunray Oil Corp. 


independent 


catalytic now owned by 











into a highly successful process by the use of 
pipe-still heaters. This permitted the manu- 
facture of lubricating oils from many crude 
that had _ theretofore considered 
as unsuitable. Nevertheless, most of the lubri- 


oils been 
cating oils produced in this manner were in- 
ferior in viscosity index or viscosity-gravity- 
constant compared with Pennsylvania lubri- 
cants. Accordingly, solvent extraction or 
treating processes were actively sought and by 
October 1933 a symposium before the A.P.] 
revealed almost all of the 
that are in use today. 


solvent processes 

By 1936, solvent-extraction plants of every 
kind were in operation. Patents 
on furfural treating in 1925 led to experiments 
by The Texas Co. resulting in 1933 in an 
operating plant at Indian Refining Co. The 
chlorex process was developed almost simul- 
taneously by Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp.. 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), and several Pennsyl- 
vania refiners (1932-1935). 


commercial 


Leading processes in the United States in 
1927 were the propane deasphalting, Duo-Sol 
furfural and phenol processes, with the chlorex 
process running a close fifth 
1930, the 
acid treating, 


Since conventional methods of 
clay contacting, etc., have been 
almost replaced or remain only as supplements 
to the solvent-treating processes (80 per cent 
treatment). Meanwhile, the daily 
solvent lubricating-oil capacity in the South- 


95,000 bbl 


by solvent 


west had risen to approximately 
1950 


The removal of natural corrosion inhibitors 


daily in 





lubricating agents, etc., by solvent-extraction 
processes for a time was troublesome but these 
difficulties have now been surmounted by the 
development of additive agents which replace 
natural The 


continual growth of the solvent-treating proc- 


and are superior to the agents 
esses rests upon their cheapness, the feasibility 


of processing many variations of crude oils, 
coupled with the superior nature of the prod- 
ucts with respect mainly to stability and 


viscosity index 


Catalytic Cracking 


Although the vield of gasoline by thermal 
cracking is greater than by catalytic cracking 
or other processes for working up a crude oil, 
it has the now serious disadvantage of produc- 
than the 
catalytic processes. A major product of catalytic 
cracking is distillate fuel oil stock) 
rather than the residual fuel oil of the thermal 


ing larger amounts of residual fuel 


(cycle 
octane num- 


processes. In addition, the average 
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Col. Edwin Drake discovers oil 
near Titusville, Pa. Two years 
earlier William Graver had established his 


tank works at Allegheny, Pa. Graver moves to 


East Chicago, Ind., the first 
plant in the Calumet district. 


Lucas gusher brings 
discovery of 
Spindletop field 

at Beaumont, Texas. 
1907... Oklahoma 
celebrates statehood; 
Graver its 50th 
anniversary. 


FOUNDED IN 1857—two years before the discovery of 
oil in America—Graver celebrated its 50th anniversary 
while the Southwest oil industry was in its early development. 
Throughout almost a century of service 
Graver has met the tankage requirements 
of producers, refiners and marketers, 
constantly developing improvements for 
safe, economical, vapor-saving storage. 


GRAVER TANK & MFG.CO.|NC. 
EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA , 
HOUSTON, TEXAS - SAND SPRINGS, OKLAHOMA) Graver's Shel a0 fe eS Gun Journal 
NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO * D 
teh -_ ’ ” ’ 
aa Texas; Sand Springs, Okla., and Catasauqua, Pa. 
t Graver Center-Weighted Floating Roof 
... the latest 
development in 
vapor-saving 
tankage. 











CONSOLIDATED GROWS WITH INDUSTRY 


chemicals. The supply also grows in 
s Inc. Our practice of addiny 
pparent ts 


on. 


SULPHURIC ACID POTASH ALUM DIGESTA BONE MEAL 
ELECTROLYTE BONE BLACK EDIBLE GELATIN 
MURIATIC ACID BONE MEAL EXTRACTED BONE GLUE 
NITRIC ACID BONE FLOUR MEAT SCRAP 
SALT CAKE BONE GREASE TANKAGE 


ALUMINUM SULPHATE BONE OIL TALLOW 
AMMONIA ALUM BONE GLUE FLESHING GREASE 
HIDE GLUE 


CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES INC. 


SALES OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO e HOUSTON e NEW YORK 


PLANT LOCATIONS: San Francisco, Calif.; Woburn, Mass.; Little Rock, Ark.; Bastrop, La.; Baton Rouge, 





Fort Worth, Texas; Houston, Texas; Buenos Aires, Argentina 








DRIVING TOWARD OUR 
BIGGEST YEAR 
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Doing our part in producing the petroleum needed for defense and home use, 
means a big year for Cosden. Since Spindletop blew in, fifty years ago, no 
year has proposed such a challenge to the oil industry. Always, ready and 
rolling, Cosden Petroleum Corporation takes on its responsibility in refining high 
grade petroleum products. 


COSDEN PETROLEUM CORPORATION sic serisc, texas 
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ber of the plant gasoline can be raised by 
catalytic cracking by about three units and in 
pecial cases even five units of octane number 
If desired, premium gasoline of very high octane 


number can be produced in limited amounts. 


Started in Southwest 

Although the use of catalysts had been in- 
vestigated even prior to 1900, and the usefulness 
of catalysts had been established, developments 
were hindered by deposits of carbonaceous 
material, etc., which stopped catalytic action 
after only a short time. The McAfee aluminum 
chloride process was studied extensively by 
Gulf Refining Co. between 1916 and 1922. 


Dr. E. Houdry saw clearly that successful 


catalytic cracking rested more on the develop- 


ment of cheap and practical means of regener- 
ating the catalyst than on the perfection of 
a catalyst. These pioneering developments of 
Houdry galvanized the oil industry into action 
regarding methods of handling and regenerat- 
ing catalysts. The Hydroforming process which 
was used so extensively in World War II for 
the production of toluene was put into com- 
mercial 


1940. It 


catalyst in a fixed-bed arrangement, and hydro- 


operation in the Southwest late in 


employs an aluminum-molybdenum 


gen gas produced in the process is recirculated 


First Fluid Unit 

Meanwhile, the highly useful principles of 
fluidization of powdered solids (or dusts) was 
being developed by Standard Oil Development 
Co. The first plant went into operation in the 
Baton Rouge plant of Standard Oil Co. of 
Louisiana 1942. The 
adopted by most of the major refiners during 
World War II, and fluid catalytic 
cracking process rapidly surpassed the then 
Houdry 


Process 


early in process was 


thus the 


lominant fixed-bed process. Accord- 


ingly, Houdry Corp. had currently 
been developing the Thermofor bucket elevator 
svstem of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., as 
a means of conducting continuous cracking and 
catalyst regeneration 

The first T.C.C. unit operated in the plant of 
the Magnolia Petroleum Co. at Beaumont, Tex., 
n October 11, 1943. The T.C.C 
probably been more effective than other proc- 
stocks. Their 


techniques for employing “liquid” and “partially 


process has 


esses in handling high-boiling 
vaporized” feeds were announced in 1945 and 
1946 but no processes have succeeded in cata- 
lvtically cracking residual or very high-boiling 
charge stocks. Cycloversion, a fixed-bed process 
using bauxite as a catalyst, was developed by 
Phillips Petroleum Co. and the first commercial 
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plant operated in June 1944 cracking 


cycles (2 to 10 hours) are possible than with 


Longer 


other processes and the catalyst life is long 

The latest development in catalyst handling 
in the Southwest is the use of air (or gas) lift 
to elevate the catalyst in the Houdriflow sys- 
tem of Houdry Process Corp., and the T.C.C. 
process of Socony-Vacuum (1948-1949) 

Finally, came the announcement in 1949 of 
the Platforming process of Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co. The platinum catalyst is used as a 
fixed bed but as much as 40 bbl. of oil may 
be processed through a pound of catalyst with- 
out requiring regeneration. Hydrogen gas is 
produced and the octane number of the re- 
formed naphtha is very high. Several units of 
this process are being installed at southwestern 
refineries 

The catalytic cracking techniques are 
usually associated with the oil industry, but 
they are important in themselves and are lead- 
ing to revolutionary developments throughout 


The 


cracking capacity in the Southwest for 1950 


the entire chemical industry catalytic 


was approximately as follows: 


Operating capacity 
bbl. per day Plants 
505,000 20 
120,000 7 
70,000 5 
5,000 ] 


Fluid 
fg Oe 
Houdry 
Houdriflow 


These are the twin vacuum distillation towers at the $42,000, 
000 lubricating-oil plant of Cit-Con Oil Corp., Lake Charles, La. 
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Compare... 


MANIFOLDS WITH TRAFFIC CONTROLS 


. | am ee — e 


, 


MANIFOLDS — The traffic cen 
are the arteries of flow that should be 
given first attention in a well-planned policy of valve replacements. 


ter of your production 


By installing Nordstroms you avoid the possibility of mixing be 
cause a Nordstrom insures the most positive and complete shut-off. 
Ihe more Nordstroms on a manifold, the faster the switching. 
Instead of taking an hour or more to turn a battery of conventional 
type valves on or off, your operator can do it in a matter of min 
utes wth Nordstroms. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL is undergoing revolutionary changes in all prin 
cipal American cities to avoid congestion and accidents and to save 
motorist’s time. %& Cost-conscious engineers are also adopting the 
sound plan of progressively replacing troublesome valves with 
Nordstroms to gain improved flow control. 


ADOPT THIS GOOD HABIT —replace 
worn-out valves with Nordstroms. Be sure 
your requisition specifies Nordstrom. This 
will give you a good opportunity to compare 
Nordstrom performance with other valves 
on the same service. Eventually your mani- 
folds will be completely modernized — for 
improved flow control, safer operation and 
faster manipulation. The cost of replacing 
with Nordstroms is competitive with con- 


ventional valves. 


ADOPT THE PROGRESSIVE HABIT...REPLACE OLD VALVES WITH NORDSTROMS 
KEEP UPKEEP DOWN 

















Modernize your Manifolds with 


ohifkou.” Valvei- 


ADE MARK 


NOW AUTOMATICALLY LUBRICATED WITH Any 


PATENTS APPLIED FOR 


Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Columbus, Houston, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Seattle, Tulsa and leading 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY oy 400 North Lexington Avenue © Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania 


Supply Houses. Export: International Division, Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company, 7701 Empire State Bidg., New York 1, N.Y 

















Acrylonitrile, plastics, and synthetic rubber are among products of this multimillion-dollar Texas City, Tex., plant of Monsanto 
which uses petroleum derivatives as raw material. 





PETROCHEMISTRY'S WIDENING HORIZON 


The Southwest got away to a late start in this important 
phase of the industry, but quickly roared into dominance, 


now boasting 85 per cent of nation’s productive capacity 





by George Weber 








combining the oxygen with light hydrocarbons 
present in the gas. To bring about this reaction, 
a catalytic process employing moderate pres- 
sures and temperatures was developed at re- 
search and field laboratories in Bartlesville. 
Okla., and Oil Hill, Kans. The original plant 
installation went into operation at Tallant on 
March 10, 1927, and the corrosion problem was 
solved at that point 

During development of the new process, 
investigators found that under the controlled 
conditions of oxidation, the reaction did not 
proceed all the way to form carbon dioxide, 
but resulted in the partial oxidation of hydro- 
carbons to produce aldehydes, alcohols, and 
other oxvgenated chemicals. The commercial 
possibilities of this discovery were promptly 
recognized and research continued to develop 
conditions for optimum production of chemicals 
and for their separation and refinin 

During the initial production period, the 
oxvgenated chemicals were originally burned, 
1d later were sold in crude state to the chemi- 


cal industrv. Meanwhile, work proceeded on 


he design and installation of refining facilities 
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Synthetic nitrogen is produced at the rate of 160,000 tons annually at the El Dorado, Ark., plant of Lion Oil] Co., using natural 
gas, air, and water in its manufacturing operations. Other chemical products are manufactured. 


at Tallant, and soon the company was produc- 


ing its own finished chemicals and _ solvent 
blends 

For the next several years production of 
crude chemicals swelled with the expansion of 
the basic oxidation operation, and additional 
Tallant to 
keep pace with available charge stocks. During 
the early 1930’s Empire built additional oxida- 
tion units at other Oklahoma natural-gasoline 


refining capacity was required at 


plants located at Maud, Sasakwa, and later at 
Oklahoma City. All chemicals 
shipped to Tallant for finishing. At one time 


crude were 
capacity of the Tallant plant represented about 
30 per cent of the nation’s formaldehyde pro- 
duction. The operation at Sasakwa was later 
discontinued but crude-chemicals production is 
maintained at Maud, Oklahoma City, and 
Tallant 

Today Cities Service produces a variety of 
chemicals and solvents. Formaldehyde in the 
conventional 37 per cent solution and concen- 
trated paraformaldehyde in powder form, as 
well as acetaldehyde and methanol are pro- 
duced as finished chemicals. In addition the 
company manufactures a line of methyl ace- 
tone-type solvents which have found wide 
industrial acceptance 

It was not until 4 years later after pioneering 
work began at Tallant, that petrochemistry was 
undertaken elsewhere in the Southwest. In 
work at the 


Rouge refinery, Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana, 


1937 following research 3aton 
1 Jersev Standard subsidiary, commenced the 


first commercial production of naphtheni 


This 


initial work was followed in 1941 by production 


acids from selected refinery streams 


of Perbunan, and during the war years the 
company participated with many others in the 
basics. The 


production of syntheticerubber 


most recent Baton Rouge contribution to the 
growing industry was the beginning of com- 
mercial 


production of from 


isooctyl alcohol 
olefins employing the “Oxo” process. 

It was also in 1937 that Ethyl Corp. began 
the manufacture of tetraethyl lead at the new 
plant at Baton Rouge, employing lead, salt, 
and hydrocarbons from the neighboring Stand- 


ard Oil Co. refinery 


Strong Beginning 


The foundation of the present giant industry 


along the Gulf Coast of Texas and Louisiana 
was laid in 1941 when three important new 
petrochemical plants commenced commercial 
Carbide & Chemicals 
opened the new $15,000,000 plant at Texas City. 
Located adjacent to the 115,000-bbl. per day 
refinery of Pan 


production Carbon 


American Refining Corp., 


this first major petrochemical plant in that 
region converted olefins from Pan American 
to a variety of alcohols, glycols, ketones, and 


esters 


This is the purification section of the ethylene unit of the petro 

chemical plant at Port Neches, Tex., of Jefferson Chemical Co. 

Tke ccmpany is owned jointly by The Texas Co. and Amer 
ican Cyanamid Co. 








Congratulations 


TO THE Oil & GAS JOURNAL AND TO ITS 
STAFFS WHO HAVE SO APTLY REPORTED THE 
PROGRESS OF THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


DURING THE PAST HALF CENTURY. 


UNIVERSAL OL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Offices: 310 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILL., U.S.A. 
Laboratories: RIVERSIDE, ILLINOIS 


Universal Service Protects Your Refinery 
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This plant of Cities Service Oil Co. at Tallant, Okla., is 


Following a $15,000,000 postwai expansion 


program, this Texas City plant. one of fow 


Carbide petrochemical u now turns out 


tonnage volumes of ethanol, 1lsopro- 


panol, butanol, ethylene and diethylene lycols 


acetone, isopropy] acetates, ethvlene 


dichloride, e ethylene oxide, 
and acetic id ! idition, literally 


] 


scores of proauced 1n 1ess 


than tank-car lots 


Shell's Beginnings 
Later in 1941, Shell Chemical C a wholly) 
owned oil-company subsidiary 


$4,000,000 


completed 
plant produce 


+ 


propanol, acetone 
Carbide plant, it is lo 
ery, and receives all vdrocarbon raw 
materials from the 11 bbl. per dav Shell 
refinery 

A third Gu ‘oast chemical plant, also 


destined t one he largest in the country 


1941. Producing bot! 


saw initial producti 
inorganic and ani hemicals, the giant 
Dow Chemical Co 
utilizes as natural gas, 
L.P.G., sea 1 salt. Among 


the more importan et! nicals 


Freeport, Tex 


produced 
at Freeport are: carbo trachloride, perchlo- 


roethvlene, ethylene liethvlene glycol, 


triethvlene lveol, propviens 


viveol, stvrene, 
polystyrene, methylene chloride ethvlene di 
chloride, chloroform 


Prior t 


ngage in Or n 1 proauction on 


hexachloroethvlene 


companies were 


commercial scale in tl ountrv. Thev included 
e, Shell, Pure 
Oil Co.. and Standard Pe f Califor 


Jersey Standard 


Durin war vears a number of 


the grand-daddy of the petrochemical industry in the Southwest. The 
production of chemicals originally was a byproduct of a _ natural-gasoline-plant 


operation. 


chemical companies also entered the Southwest, 


in most cases operating government-owned 


plants. Of those which later purchased such 
plants and became incorporated into the fast- 


growing petrochemical 


industry, Spencer 
Chemical Co. and Monsanto Chemical Co. are 
prominent. The 
at Pittsbu: 
1946 by 
ammonia, ammonium 


Shortly afte! 


Government's Jayhawk plant 
Kans., was purchased in June 


Spencer Chemical for production of 


nitrate, methanol, and 
dry ice Monsanto purchased the 
Texas City styrene plant which the company 


had operated during the wai 


New Oil Company Participation 


During the same war period, other oil com- 


panies became firmly established in_ petro- 


chemistry through operation of government 
plants. Of particular importance were Lion Oil 
Co. and Phillips Petroleum Co., 


through 


which operate 
chemical subsidiaries 


Operating the $28,000,000 Ozark Ordnance 
Works at El Dorado, Ark.. Lion produced an- 
hydrous ammonia from natural gas. The plant 
was leased by Lion in May 1946 and purchased 
outright in March 1948 by the 


chemical division 


company’s 
More than $10,000,000 was 
expended in adding facilities for manufacture 
of intermediates and finished fertilizers 

wholly 
Phillips Chemical Co., Phillips now operates 
three Texas plants at Etter, Borger, 
ton. At the 
Borger, Phillips began producing butadiene in 
1943. “Cold rubber” was introduced in 1947 


Through — its owned — subsidiary 
and Hous- 


government-owned Plain plant at 


In November 1950 the company took over oper- 


ation of the adjacent government copolyme! 
plant producing finished rubber 


Also at 


from localls 
Phillip 


produced butadiene Borge! 
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ANDERSON-PRICHARD OIL CORPORATION 
COL-TEX REFINING COMPANY 


Independent Producers and Refiners 


General Offices: APCO Tower, Oklahoma City 


Refineries: Cyril, Okla., located on the Frisco Railway. 
Colorado City, Texas, on the T & P Railway. 


Manufacturers of all grades Domestic Gasoline, Technical and 
Industrial Naphthas, Kerosenes, Tractor Fuels, Diesel Fuels, 
Distillates, Furnace Oils, Road Oils, Asphalts, Roofing Materials 
and Fuel Oils. 


Light Oil products sold through Independent jobbers and dis- 
tributors throughout the Middle West. 


























CONTROL SCALE and 
CORROSION in ENGINE JACKETS, 
COMPRESSORS, COOLING TOWERS — 
Wherever Water Is Used 


























Now, more than ever before, it is 
necessary to increase the efficiency and 
life of equipment by maintaining scale 
and-corrosion-free water-side surfaces 





Wright Chemical Engineers can solve 








your water-conditioning problems 











quickly and economically 
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tigh{ WRIGHT CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
CH EMICALs GENERAL OFFICE AND LABORATORY 615 West Lake Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


OFFICES IN VRINCIPAL CITIES 





Sole Drstributor of Nelson Chemical Proportioning Pumps 
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Chemical produces furnace black in the largest 
installation of its kind in the world 

At Etter, Phillips produces 154,000 tons of 
fertilizers per year, including ammonia, nitro- 
gen solutions, and ammonium nitrate. Ammonia 
from this plant is shipped to the newly con- 
structed Houston installation where it is com- 
bined with sulfuric acid to produce ammonium 


sulfate 


Postwar Expansion 


Among the prominent new postwar plants 


to locate in the Gulf Coast are those of such 
companies as Celanese Corp. of America, E. I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Diamond Alkali 
Co., Ethyl Corp., Jefferson Chemical Co., Pan 
American Refining Co., and Rohm & Haas Co 

With $30,000,000 invested in the giant Chem- 
cel plant at Bishop, Tex., and a $3,000,000 re- 
search laboratory at nearby Clarkwood, Cela- 


nese led the postwar parade of new petrochem- 





COMPANIES PRODUCING CRUDE OR FINISHED 
CHEMICALS FROM PETROLEUM OR NAT- 
URAL GAS—GULF COAST AND 
SOUTHWEST 
Company and plant locatior 
Atlantic Refining Co Atrec 
‘arthage Hydrocol, Inc I 
‘elanese Corp. of Americ 
‘ities Service Oil Co., T 
‘ities Service Refining Cé 


Yiamond Alkali Co 

Yow Chemical Co., Freeport ex 

». I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
ind Victoria, Tex 

Esso Standard Oil Co., Baton Roug 

Ethyl Corp., Baton Rouge, La., and 

Gulf Oil Corp., Port Arthur, Tex 

Hercules Powder Cc Houston, Tex 

Humble Oil & Refining C« Jayvtown, Tex 

Jeffe Chemical C Port Neches, Tex 

Aor Dorad Ark 

lagnolia yleun ‘oO Jeaumont, Tex 

Mathieson Chemica “ory Lake Charles, La., 


Houston, " 


( 
( 
( 
( 
Continental Oil Co., Ponea C 
I 
I 
k 


V 


Tex 


s City, Tex 
Houston, Tex 
Port Neches. Tex 
Texas City, Tex 
Ette ind Houston 
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This Houston plant of Shell Chemical Co. is credited with the 
first commercial synthesis of glycerin trom petroleum. 


ical plants. Initial production began in August 
1945. From controlled oxidation of natural gas, 
the plant produces five major tonnage chemi- 
cals: acetic acid, acetic anhydride, 
formaldehyde. A number of 


other chemicals including alcohols, aldehydes 


acetone 
methanol, and 


and glycols are produced in lesser amounts and 
at least 10 additional products are in various 
stages of laboratory pilot-plant and market- 
evaluation development 
Jefferson Chemical Co., 
The Texas Co 


began 


jointly owned by 
and American Cyanamid Co 
producing ethylene oxide, ethylene 
glycol, and ethylene dichloride in 1947. Diethy]- 
ene glycol was added in 1950 and expansion 
now is under way to add monoethanolamine, 
diethanolamine, and triethanolamine to plant 
production by late 1951. 

A major project now approaching settled 
production is the gasoline-synthesis plant of 
Carthage Hydrocol, Inc., at Brownsville, Tex 
Byproduct chemicals from the gas-conversion 
process will be separated and concentrated by 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. for further chemical 
conversion and marketing by U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals, Inc. The 15 major chemicals to be 
derived from the estimated 300,000 lb. per day 
of water-soluble 


oxygenated chemicals _ pro- 


duced at Brownsville presage the growing 


importance of future synthetic-fuel projects as 
major sources of organic chemicals 
































































SOUTHWEST 


pining 


PERSONALITIES 


H. B. Alspaugh, vice president of Rock Island O 

Refining Co. and Wood Riv Oil & Refining C 
entered the industry n 1933 at Duncan, Ok] 
Before his present affiliation he was vice presiden 
f Rock Island Refining ( now dissolved, and vi 

esident of Rocket Oil C Duncar He now 


Anderson, president f Mal 


xn © f ile Refine 
Ir il Fred M. Manning, Inc Roswe N. M 
tarted as a ditch digge in 1938, and in 3 yea had 
! vn ganization. Operations are in Texas, Ne 


A. A. Ashworth \ eneral manage f Kan 


i 
O Oil & Refining ¢ ind Al Oil ¢ Ir 
192 partne n A Beeby T pson & 
Partne Nisin in refinery w i aa 

! Dik 19 


+} thes Pet ‘ \dr ' 
iring W 1 War Il 

Bonnar H. Barnes, Pittsburg! ned Gulf O 
Cory n 1921 as a chemist. He became general su 
perintendent f Texas refinerie ind in 1945 
apt nte gene manage I tl inul turing ade 
' ty + Pitt } ret 

Ralph Booker, executive vice president and ger 
ra inage f National Cooperative Refinery A 

clatior McPherson, Kar tarted in Crawford 

e, I tank igon operat nd became 

( image He ite eca ‘ 
ent I | nd Refinir ( 

Bruce K. Brown, Washington, D. ( president 
Pan-A Southern Cory leput I rat 
Pet \dministratior r Defense \ I}lir 
iduate t t 

St () eS Ir I | \d 
W 

F. W. Burford, president of Sid Rict Ison Re 

fining ( D i the ear 0 i t 
iles manager for Skelly Oil C H t operated 
fineri¢ n West Tex nd North I 

nit > : 

William J. Carthaus, 1 I ! th De 
R 2) ( t f 20° ve He ected 

nufact 





Before 1901, southwest refining con- 
sisted of two small skimming plants. 
Today it is the dominating factor in 
domestic and world markets. Here are 
some of the leaders in management 
and technique responsible for this ac- 
complishment. 


H. H. Champlin was president and gen mana 
ger of Champlin Refining Co., Enid, Okla. He estal 


hed the First National Bank in Enid shortly after 
pening of the Cherokee Strip in 1893. (Died 1944) 
R. T. Colquette, general manager of Pan-An 


Southern Corp.’s El Dorado, Ark., refinery, formerly 
and vice president of Root Pet 
elected to the board of directors of 
Southern in 1950 


Wa a director 
j He 
Pan-An 


oleun 


Vas 
Wa 


C. W. Cooper, manager of Pure 
Bluff refinery at Nederland, 
Pure for 18 years. He is 
cal Society and a 
Petroleum As 


Oil Co Smiths 
Tex., ha 
a member of the American 
past president of West Vir 
sociation 


been witl 








O. L. Cordell, president t Bareco 

formerly manager of 
vice president of Waite 
ice president of 


ter \ 


Oil ¢ T 
Oklahoma Oil C¢ 

Phillips Oil Co. He 
Independent Oil & Gas Co 


ilsa 
and 
became 
ana 
vas manager of refinery operations and tan 
ales for Phillips Petroleum Cx 

sident and general man 
Association and its 
Cooperative Refinery A 

Pleasant Hope, Mo. The 
under the name of 


a general farn upply 


gel f Consumers Cooper 


lufacturing 


Howard A. Cowden, pr 
‘ ative 
subsidiary 
native of 
ent firn first 
Union Oil Co., Ce 


pperallve 


ation, 1 a 
organize d 


operative, 1 


L. L. Davis, Continental Oil Co., Ponca City, Okla 

id been associated with Cities Service Oil Co. and 
Sinclair Refining C« before joining Continental 
Now manager of development of research, he pre 
isly was supervisor of technical service n the 


nufacturing department 


F. A. Deering, vice 
ing for Kanotex 


president 
Refining Co 


n charge ft retin 


, Arkansas City 


took his first job in the refining business a time 
keepet He advanced through the ranks to lab 
tester and night superintendent, and became supe 
ntendent in 1924 


assistant general manage rf 


f Standard Oil Co. (Ind 
New Or 


Roy J. Diwoky was 
the Whiting, Ind., refinery 
joining Pan-Am Southern Corp at 


betore 


eans in 1949. He now president 

Gordon L. Farned joined Humble Oil & Refining 
( in 1920. Now plants manager of manufacturing 
perations, he held the position of superintendent of 
the firn Baytown, Tex., refinery before being 

i to his present post in 1943 
Harry W. Ferguson, Houston, direct ind it 
rge of refining operations for Humble Oil & Re 


, Co., received his Ch.E. degree from Michigan 
Uni ity in 1924. Joining Humble the ame ‘ 
is named manag {f refinin im 1945 


Philip E. Foster, who retired as manager of Shel 
nc fouston refinery in December 


th the mpany in 
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ROMO | rere Rane, 


ALCOA CHEMICALS 


rene partners ne progress 
with the otl tndiusl Cy 


During its brilliant 50-year history, the Southwest's oil 
industry has found ALCOA Chemicals make “good part- 
ners for good products.” Remarkably versatile, these 
Aluminas and Fluorides have gone hand-in-hand with the 
Industry’s progress— working wonders, increasing produc- 
tion, improving quality, reducing costs. They have a wide 
scope of beneficial applications. We'll gladly tell you how 
they can join yvouina partnership that will make your future 
increasingly bright. ALCOA Aluminas are readily avail- 
able. Write to: ALUMINUM Compayy oF America, Cuem- 
IcaAls Division, 6188 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


What catalyst does your reaction re- 
quire? Granular, fluidized, sorptive, non- 
sorptive, porous, dense, active or neutral? 
There’s an ALCOA Activated, Tabular or 
Calcined Alumina to up-grade your catalytic 
process vields . . . reduce losses from con- 


tamination and side reactions. 


What are your bed-support and cover 
problems? ALCOA Tabular Alumina Balls 
are chemically and thermally stable and cata- 
Ivtically neutral. They offer economy 

adaptability . . . better operation of your 


reactor towers, 


What do you dry? How dry do you want it? 
ALCOA Activated Alumina is one of the 


oldest, most reliable, thoroughly proved desic- 








cants in the petroleum industry for the dehy- 


dration of liquids, gases and vapors. 


What temperature does your process re- 
quire? Refractories fortified with ALCOA 
Alumina will withstand the highest temper.- 


tures... last the longest... resist spalling and 


<= 


corrosive slags and gases, And this performance 
goes up with the ALCOA Alumina content! 


sf lou Ohemicab 


ALCOA| ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS + CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED 
J “ALUMINAS + TABULAR ALUMINAS + LOW SODA ALUMINA 
@ ALUMINJM FL RIDE + S M FL Rit ° “ 
\ CiD FLUDRIDE * FLUOBORIC ACID + Cry £ + GALLIUN 
ieee 1 





ata a 


han 








A Salute 
To 
The Oil Industry 


5 this 50th Anniversary year of Spindle- 
top and The Oil & Gas Journal, we are 
glad to join in a salute to the progressive, 
patriotic oil industry of America and the 
free press that has accurately interpreted 
oil industry news during the past half- 


century. 
Twelve years after the Lucas 
Gusher blew in, our electric 
service went to work in Spindletop 
Field. Today, all along the line, 
from well to consumer, 
Gulf States Power is utilized 


by the oil industry. 


~ 








GULF STATES UTILITIES COMPANY 


A BUSINESS-MANAGED, 


INVESTOR - OWNED, 


TAX-PAYING COMPANY 
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fore becoming n ager of the 1 nery ved ; G. R. Kinter, vice president in charge of manu 
iperintendent rm facturing for Tide Water Associated Oil Co., Tulsa, 
has held his present position since 1949. In 1926 
J. M. Gardiner, president and director of Repub after 5 years as laboratory tester and superintendent 

lic ¢ 


aus 


il Refining Co., Pittsburgh, entered the oil in of the firm’s Burkburnett, Tex., refinery. He was 
ry in 1918 with Atlantic Refining Co. He late: named vice president of the Oklahoma-Texas pipe- 

went with Transcontinental Oil Co., and then with line subsidiary in 1934, and manager of manufac 

Republic. Elected president of the firm in 1950. he turing, Mid-Continent division, in 1937 

is also vice president and director of Duval Gass 

line Co Fred B. Koontz, vice chairman of the board of 

directors of Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., Tulsa 

J. W. Glass, who was named superintendent of has been with the company since 1917. Prior to join- 

Socony-Vacuun 1 Ce Augusta, Kans., re ing the firm he was associated with Standard Oil 

finery, first moved to that wn in 1920 as assistant Co. (N. J.), Union Oil Co. of California, and Stand 

superintendent. He formerly spent 13 S ¢ ‘ ard Oil Co. of California 

pe Wy 


H. S. Lane, vice president of Crown Central Pe 
J. B. Hamblen, New Orlear is general manage) troleum Corp.., 


Houston, is also president of Crown 
in charge of manufacturing for Pan-Am Southern Central Pipe Line & Transportation Co., Tidewater 
Corp. He attended Wisconsin University and Massa Pipe Line Co., and Cordele Pipe Line Co. He for- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and had been as merly was with American Oil Co. before joining 
sociated with the research department of Standard Crown Central in 1931 
Oil Co. (Ind.) before joining Pan-Am in 1935 
William J. Leenhouts, general manager of John- 

W. B. Hassett, retired, was prominent as a Mid- son Oil Refining Co., Cleveland, Okla., is a graduate 
Continent refiner. Among his companies was Im engineer. He joined Central Refining Co., Law- 
perial Refining Co., Ardmore, Okla. A machinist by renceville, Ill., as a chemist, and later went with 
trade, he turned refinery specialist and later became Indian Refining Co. in 1921. Four years later he be 
head of Ohio Cities Co efining department came general superintendent for Johnson 


Ralph Clayton Holmes retired as president of The George D. Locke was vice president of Barnsdall 
Texas Co. after having been associated with the firn Refineries, Inc. After varied business experience, he 
nce early days. He became iperintendent of the became connected with Bigheart Producing & Refin 
company’s first refinery at Port Arthur, Tex., and ing Co., which Barnsdall absorbed. (Died 1942) 
with Fred Manley developed the Holmes-Manley 
cracking process. (Died 1950 Benedict I. Lubell, Tulsa, executive vice president 
and general manager of Bell Oil & Gas Co., was 
Altis S. Hopkins, Neodesha, Kans., formerly pres connected with a New York law firm before enter 
ident of Standard Oil Co. of Kansas, first entered the ing the oil business. He attended Columbia Uni- 
oil business in 1892. He joined Standard Oil Co. (Ind versity 
in 1897 and in 1913 was named superintendent of 
the Neodesha refinery. He was named president of L. D. Mann, after 28 years with Cities Service 
Standard of Kansas in 1927, and remained in that Oil Co., was appointed vice president and general 
post wher ! ! vere old to Indiana manager of Cities Service Refining Corp. at Lake 
Standard Charles, La., in 1945. He was builder and operator of 
Maumelle Ordnance Works during World War II 
R. R. Irwin, a man r for Socony-Vacuun 
Oil Ce Inc it Kansas City se fron ustabout L. L. Marcell was one of the founders and chair 
to vice president and n F of irm’s White man of the board of White Eagle Oil & Refining Co 
Eagle division. He nov ipervises fineries, pipe later absorbed by Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. He 
lines, and crude purchasing in the northwest-central was active as a producer in shallow fields of eastern 
tates Kansas before the state became a sizable produce! 
Deceased 
iperintendent for Pan 
ducing & finin : Wichita Falls Floyd L. Martin in 1930 joined Sunray Oil Corp 
iated from University of Arkansas and in Tulsa, and in 1935 became a vice president. In 
areer as an i with Texas Powe) 1941 he was named a director, and is now execu 
He progres ien Petroleum C« tive vice president in charge of refining. He was 
; assis iperintendent, and became Paniiandle assigned direction of producing properties in Santa 
iperintendent of the Kingsmill, Tex., plant in 1932 Maria Valley and other Los Angeles Basin areas 
n 1950 
D. R. Johnson, manag: f manufacturing fo 
ntinental Oil Co. at Pon ‘ity, Okla., is a gradu R. W. McDowell, president of Mid-Continent Pe 
of Colorado University n 1924 he joined Con troleum Corp., also served as president of Black 
tinental and had been man: rf uthern re Hawk Oil Co. before its purchase by Mid-Continent 
gion prio) is present pr t He has been a director of the American Petroleum 
Institute, and in 1949 was elected president of West 
R. L. Johnson, manager of iy Oil Corp.'s ern Petroleum Refiners Association 
Duncan, Okla., refinery, has | wi the organ 
ization since 1929, when Sunray bo } Id E. A. Metcalf, manager of the Neodesha, Kans 
Homaokla refinery, where Johns« was superin refinery of Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), started his caree: 
tendent as a pipe-line laborer in 1911. He went to the Neo 
desha plant in 1913, and has been there since that 
W. W. Keeler, vice pre ent of the refining de time, with the exception of 2 years served in the 
partment for Phillips Petroleum Co. at Bartlesvill infantry during World War I 
Okla., has been with the company since his gradua 
tion from Kansas University in 29. During World J. L. Miller, superintendent of Shell Oil Co.'s Deer 
War II he served with the ol Administra Park, Tex., refinery, began his career with the com 
tion for Wai pany in 1920. With exception of 4 years with the 
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inufacturing f Continental Oil C \ native f Dr. H. R. Snow, vice president and manager of 
Swit lan he came to this country nd worked Pan American Refining Corp Texas Cit Tex 
’ ip listinguished leadership. In 194 efinery, was formerly with Standard Oil C Ind 






Synthetic In¢ 
he 








society ind American Institute f Chen il Eng 
P. M. Miskell was general manage f refiners nee 
Empire Refineri Inc. He began } ire ! 
Bradford field i pipe-line worke Died 1935 K. O. Stowell, Denve entered the manufact 
ng department of Humble O & Refining Co. ir 


John W. Newton, director and ce pre lent i 1930 tollowing graduation from Colorado University 
charge inufacturing f Magnolia Petrol He later joined Deep Rock Oil Corp., and became 


nt, Tex., | been with the compar efinery manager at (¢ 





Ince 1914 He 1 chemical-engineeri £ juat in 1951 to become issistant t the e pre lent in 










Justus O'Reilly, El Dorad Kan i ntend 
f Skelly Oil Ce El Dorado refinery iduated T. J. Sullivan, Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburg! vice 
fror Kar State College in 1935 and ned tl president in ct 





91 
el He erve ‘ pecia irm in 1921 and served as genera iperintendent of 


efining 


R. L. Tollett | 
ha ee! ciate Cosden Petroleum Corp., Big Spring, Tex 


nm Cit Okla. It I enti life in and around the oil fields. At 18 } 






Harold G. Osborn sinc: 


with ¢ ntinental O ( it 































He has been president since 1940 





E. E. Plumly president Ma Temple W. Tutwile vas chief engi: ind 
Petroleu ( Dallas. Entering the Olean, N. Y¥ lirector of Cities Service Oil Co. He expedited cor 
efine f Acme Oil C n 1896. h I t ed t truction of the Lake Charle La efine jut 


II, and was also an officer and director of 









vel R Oil Refining Ci Tex Cit Tex James W. Vaiden, ce president in charge if 
tarted as an engineet th Unive Oil Product anufacturing for Skelly Oil Co., Tulsa, joined the 





et ining Republic Oil in 1947 rganization in I! 


J. B. Rogerson, mar ‘ in cha f inufac laborer t 
1 ng f Lion Oil C El Doradk Ark ne 





1926, and formerly wa vith All H. J. Voorhies, general manage f the nufac 
Ci lar ct ng ¢ He wa f engineet turing department k Standard Oil (¢ t Bator 
nd , tendent for Liot f beir R I : th t c lard Oil ¢ NJ 


pI ‘ present p tior ! nization nce 1922 


G. L. Rowsey, pri ent f Tay Refining C Dr. E. F. Vess, chief refinery engineer for Humble 


I Tex entered the refinin ndusti i Oil & Refining Co., Houston, entered the ndu 
i , 


t. He credited with ne ethod treatir t n 1924 chemical engines for H ble at 
luct Baytown, Tex., in 1924. In 1926 he was named chief , 
finery engines t Baytown, and was transfe d 


J. W. Schriever, superintendent at the Fort Wort! is Houston in 1929 chief refinery enginee 
fi Gulf Refir ; ! 


the firm in 1915 at Port Arthur, Tex. In 1931 he wa Fran 





k L. Wallace ned The Texas C n 1919 in 
ver department t the Port Arthu Pow 4 














t Sweet te I " te t He bec e ger iperintendent f the 
refinery I 139 nd 43 ! 1 
Karl W. Shimeall, ce president of refining f manage! 
vn Central Petroleum ( I H tor joined 
Cont t Oil ( ' ence, ( finer ! John S. Wertz, Wichit id been with Kanotes 
rl¢ t ittendu ( l Universit He eft Refining Co. bet nir Vick Pet eum ( 
Continent 30a tant t the " lent In {tf which | nas been p lent nce 47. He 
ft tT t pP ’ { t 4) i t 1 ( Vl I mer A ee eta t t ' € f Vicke 
Cent 
G. E. Wynn, Tu vice pre 
F. M. Simpson, | Ch é I el ger manufacturing for Mid-Continent 
iperintendent of the refining division of Citi ined the compan in 1924 f 
Serv Ou Cc De is vice president and general from Kansas University. He was fy 
inaget Cit-Con Cory Lake Charl He joined the West T i refine n 1949 
| T t { 1 he | A I 


E. J. Slater, ce president and ger i i Ind., and Mare Hook, Pa., befe being transferred 
Enid. Okl t beer n the ndust nce iter to Houston as genera iperintendent 
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Where There's Oil- 
There's A.0. SMITH! 


After 47 Years of Basic Partnership in the 
Progress and Development of the Petroleum Industry, | 
: A.O. Smith Continues to Serve... 


Copyright 1951, A.0. Smith Corporation 
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...FROM CRUDE OIL 


A.0. Smith Products Have Helped Provide Better Ways of Drilling, 


When oil spouted at Spindletop in 1901, heralding 
the discovery of a vast ocean of wealth underlying 
the soil of Texas and the Southwest, America 
acquired one of its most valuable economic assets. 
Yet, this great natural resource had no value to the 
nation until it could be made available to people in 
forms that were readily usable 


THE FOUNTAINHEAD of the 
oil industry is at the well 
Here is where the black 
gold starts its flow to re- 
fineries. In the very drill 
ing of the well, A.O. Smith 
plays its part by furnish 
ing oil well casing and 


couplings 








Making it available in the many ways that it now 
serves millions of people is the story of the progress 
of the oil industry. In that march of progress many 
companies made contributions both large and small. 
One that started playing its part almost from the 
start, and that has been adding more contributions 
ever since, is the A. O. Smith Corporation, which 
for 77 years has been a fabricator of steel products. 

It was in 1903 that A. O. Smith made the first 
pressed steel automobile frame in American history. 
Within a short time, A. O. Smith was mass produc- 
ing frames for Henry Ford whose revolutionary 
manufacturing methods were to send gasoline- 
burning vehicles throughout the civilized world. 
By 1920, finished frames were being turned out 
—light, strong and at low cost—at the rate of 
one every eight seconds. Today, A. O. Smith has 


REFINERIES throughout the world operate today with all-welded pres 
sure vessels that were originated by the 


A. O. Smith Corporation 








_ii 
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STEER EAA REE, 


TO THE CONSUMER = 


Refining, Distributing and Utilizing Petroleum Products 


produced frames for 40,000,000 motor vehicles that have consumed billions 
of gallons of gasoline and untold quantities of lubricating oil and grease. 
In the 1920's, using welding techniques which it had pioneered, the 
Company began the manufacture of casing couplings, line pipe, pressure 
vessels for oil refineries and, later, oil well casing. Since then A. O. Smith 
has produced a whole succession of products that have contributed to the 
progress of the oil industry. 
In addition, in plants spread across the nation, A. O. Smith now makes: 
Meters that measure the flow of all liquid petroleum products. 
Gasoline filling station pumps and the motors that activate them 
Domestic automatic water heaters that burn natural gas and LPG 
Liquefied petroleum gas systems. Gas home-heating units. % 
Commercial gas water heaters. Gas conversion burners. IN 1903, these “horseless car- 
. ‘ : riages” were supported by 
Each of these products, the result of sustained research, has taken its place in A. O. Smith chassis frames. 
the long range program in which A. O. Smith has served the petroleum industry. 


Ne 
we 


IN 1951, after decades of engi- 
neering progress, the automo- 
bile industry still uses millions 
of A. O. Smith frames 
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MILLIONS OF AUTOMOBILES ride on frames that have been produced by 


A.O. Smith Corporation since it began the manufacture of them in 1904 


PIPELINES that stretch for thousands of miles across America and the world 
their matchless strength and uniformity from A. O. Smith 


a) Cel 
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A.0. Smith Employed New Techniques to 
Produce Casing That Raised the Strength 
Standards of the Industry 


The efficiency of oil well casing depends on two factors, both 












































of which were solved by the A. O. Smith Corporation. 

The 40-foot lengths of casing must resist tremendous external 
pressures. At the same time, the threaded couplings which hold 
the lengths of casing together must withstand tremendous internal 
pressures. At the joints the threaded portion of the casing is 
crowded inward, due to the pull of the weight of the “string,” 
while this same pull forces the coupling outward. This some- 
times causes the threads to jump out of engagement. 

The problem here was to increase the resistance of the casing 
to external pressure while increasing the resistance of the coupling 
to internal pressure. 

Applying many years of research to these problems, A. O. Smith 
produced, first, a welded coupling which after fabrication was 
internally expanded to the desired diameter. Interna! expansion of 
a ring of steel increases the ring’s resistance to internal pressure. 
It is simply a method of cold working steel. Later the Company 
applied the same principle to the casing itself, except in reverse. 
Here A. O. Smith produced a welded casing which it then cold 
compressed to the desired diameter. Cold compression increases 
resistance to external pressure. 

Thus, A. O. Smith produced casing and couplings which (1) 
reduced the total weight of the “string” where the safety factor was 
satisfactory, (2) increased the safety factor where weight was not 
an important consideration, and (3) allowed greater depth set- 
tings without sacrifice of safety. 





BETTER CASING was developed by 
A. O. Smith when, applying knowl 
edge of metallurgy and welding, the 
Company produced casing cou 
plings that possessed extra resist- 
ince to internal pressure (upper 
right), and casing that had added 
resistance to external pressure (be 
low). This was done by methods of 
cold working steel. An example are 
the dies shown at lower right which 
iccomplished the desired cold com- 


pression of the casing 
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PRESSURE VESSELS 


THE FIRST ARC-WELDED VESSEL—made by A. O. Smith 
more than 25 years ago—is still in operation at this in- 
stallation in Port Arthur, Texas 


ig 


ot 


The First Electric Arc-Welded Vessel 
—Built by A.O.Smith—Set a New 
Pattern for the Refining Industry 


In 1925, the development of petroleum processing was 
greatly accelerated when A. O. Smith built the first metal- 
lic arc-welded pressure vessel. This vessel and several 
like it were placed in service for The Texas Company at 
its plant at Port Arthur, Texas. Some of the units remain 
in Operation even today. 


The chief advantage of this achievement was that it 
permitted the manufacture of much larger and more com- 
plicated refinery vessels. This was important in the mid- 
1920's because demand for petroleum products was 
increasing at an unprecedented rate. Application of the 
welding technique to refinery equipment freed design 
engineers from many limitations that had existed. 


A. O. Smith was able to accomplish this desired end 
because, a few years prior to 1925, the Company’s scien- 
tists and engineers had created welds that possessed 
ductility. It has long been possible to make steels with 
almost any degree of ductility desired, but this was not 
true of welds. So when A. O. Smith was able to join duc- 
tile steels with welds of comparable ductility, the petro- 
leum refiner was freed from the earlier limitations of cost, 
productive capacity and design. 


TODAY'S HUGE VESSELS are much more complicated than those of a quarter-century ago. This one was so large that A.O. Smith 


designed and built a special portable furnace in order to stress-relieve the welds. 
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> ...FURTHER IMPORTANT 


A.O0.Smith Has Provided Unique Solutions to Problems of 


Since 1925, A. O. Smith has built more than 
a quarter million tons of all-welded pressure 
vessels, a large percentage of which have gone 
into service in the oil refineries of the world. 


A. O. Smith's progress in this field has been 
due to extensive and consistent research in the 
twin fields of metallurgy and welding, coupled 
with intensive engineering studies of design 
and stress problems. The Company has stayed 
constantly abreast of process developments in 
the petroleum industry it serves, has worked 
closely with the technicians of the steel indus- 
try, and is continuously at work developing 
new welding techniques for vessel fabrication. 


Partly as a result of A. O. Smith's entry into 
this field, the technology of the petroleum 
industry developed so rapidly that by the early 
1930's demands for extra high pressures pro- 

ALLOY LINING to protect pressure vessels from corrosion was a develop B" F I 
ment of A. O. Smith. The Company designed special equipment (shown duced new problems ot weight and safety. 
above) that automatically applies hundreds of spot welds an hour. The The solution of these problems called for 
interiors of partly finished lined vessels are shown below 

some radical departures from orthodox de- 
sign principles. 


A. O. Smith's answer was to develop a 
unique type of vessel construction now known 
as “multi-layer.” A relatively thin plate of steel 
is rolled into a cylinder and seam welded. 
Then another layer is wrapped around the 
cylinder and welded. Successive layers can be 
added almost indefinitely until thé vessel wall 
has been built up to any desired strength. Here 





is a vessel that answers special problems of 
safety and top strength at minimum weight 
and relatively low cost. 


As higher temperatures and greater pres- 
sures tremendously accelerated Corrosion, 
A.O.Smith developed the knowledge and skill 


MULTI-LAYER construction of pres- 
sure vessels was another step in 
which the Company brought to 
the oil industry greater, safety and 
lower costs. Multi-layer vessels 
can be made in any diameter for 
which satisfactory end closures 
are available. Walls can be made 
stronger merely by increasing the 
strength of the steel or by adding 
more layers. There are no prac- 
tical limits to the length of these 
vessels, since shell sections can be 
welded together in the field as 
well as in the shop 
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VESSEL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Design, Material Selection and Methods of Fabrication 


to “line” vessels with comparatively thin layers of a 
wide variety of alloy steels and other non-corrosive 
metals. Special techniques, fixtures and machines 
had to be found. The liners were spot welded to 
the inside of the vessel with thousands of welds. 
This work had to be done efficiently or costs would 
soar. Special machines were designed and built 
that could apply hundreds of spot welds an hour. 


Huge furnaces were erected so that the stresses 
created by welding could be relieved. Some of the 
heaviest bending rolls in the country were installed 
in the A. O. Smith vessel shops so that thick plates 
of steel could be shaped to exact contours. Hydro- 
static testing equipment and big X-ray machines 
were provided so that vessels could be tested and 
even the minutest welding flaws detected. 


As new processes called for vessels that exceeded 
railroad shipping limitations, it became necessary 
to fabricate them in sections in the shops and then 
assemble them in the field. This development raised 
whole new sets of problems of field assembly, weld- 
ing and stress-relieving, problems that were solved 
through A. O. Smith’s unique combination of re- 
search engineers and facilities. 


In the more than two decades that A. O. Smith 
has been studying these problems, it has amassed a 
tremendous fund of knowledge and skill that today 
is continuing to serve the expanding oil industry. 


EXPANDED HEAT EXCHANGE 


At its Milwaukee Works, 
A. O. Smith recently in- 
stalled greatly expanded 
facilities for the manufac- 
ture of the many types of 
heat exchangers required 
in the refining industry. 

Concentrated within the 
( ompany’s modern plant 
is everything it takes to 
solve the most complex 
problems of heat ex- 
changer design and con- 
struction. 

Specialists in heat ex- 
changer engineering and 
metallurgy— supervisors 
and mechanics with the 
know-how that comes 
from long experience — 
plus skill in both welding 
and fabrication—these 
are the tools with which 
A. O. Smith solves the 
most exacting heat ex- 
changer problems. 
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FIELD ASSEMBLY of vessels too large to ship is done under care- 


fully controlled conditions of welding and stress-relieving. 


CILITIES 





WELDED LINE PIPE 


\. w1e- 198: vg 
wt 


Improved Techniques Increased Strength and Lowered Cost 


Two of the important contributions that 
A. O. Smith made to the oil industry were 
the introduction of flash welding to line 
pipe fabrication and the development of 
an internal sizing process which substan- 
tially increased the vield strength of the 
pipe without increasing the cost. 

The Company first produced such pipe 
in the late 1920's. The longitudinal weld 
was actually stronger than the rest of the 
pipe. This method of fabrication resulted 
in lighter and stronger pipe that could 
be produced faster and at lower cost. 

Oil men saw this new kind of pipe 
subjected to almost every conceivable test, 
saw it twisted like a licorice stick, wrin- 
kled like an accordion, and crushed flat 
to prove the weld was amazingly ductile 
and would not break. When the test pipe 
was subjected to such terrific internal 
pressure that it burst, the rupture was not 
at the weld, but in the parent metal itself. 

Prior to 1927, the total producing ca- 
pacity for larger diameter pipe in the 
United States was about three miles per 
day. But here was a single company that 
could weld each 40-foot pipe in 30 sec- 
onds, turning out thousands every day. 

What did this mean? It meant that hun- 
dreds of miles of pipeline could be builtin 


FLASH WELDING of large diameter steel pipe is done in spectacular fashion a matter of weeks instead of years. The 


in the A, O. Smith mills. Lengths of 40 feet are welded in 30 seconds 





welded pipe meant thinner and lighter 
welds anda tremendous saving of steel per 
INTERNAL SIZING of the pipe greatly increases the yield strength of the steel 


mile with no sacrifice of strength. This 
his is translated into lighter walls and lower costs 


meant lower shipping costs and greater 
ease of handling the pipe in the field. 

Virtually overnight, many contemplated 
pipeline projects became financially and 
engineeringly practical. The oil industry 
began to envision a great svstem ot inter- 
lacing pipelines that would encompass 
the nation in its web. 

This didn’t come all at once. It was 
years before thousand-mile lines were 
common. Not until the thunderous days 
of World War II was it conclusively 
proved that oil could be moved across the 
country cheaper in pipelines than by any 
other method. It took decades of toil and 
billions of dollars of financing before the 
great reservoirs of natural gas were avail- 
able to all parts of the nation. But today 
this system of pipelines equals in length 
all the main line rail trackage in the 
United States. A. O. Smith opened the 
door to what has become one of the great 
economic assets of America. 

A. O. Smith pipe, part of every major 
pipeline in the nation, comes from the 
world’s largest plants producing large 
diameter welded pipe and oil well casing. 
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TRAINLOADS OF PIPE move out of A. O. Smith every day to supply the never ending demand for faster and 


i more efficient transpor 
tation of petroleum products. SMI THway electric-welded pipe appears—in part or in whole—in every major line in the country. 


WELDING 


A.0. Smith Developed Field 


Welding of Pipe to Elimi- 
nate Leakage 


One of the early problems that faced the 

line pipe industry was how to join the 

lengths of pipe so they would form a 

tough, strong line, and how to overcome TOUGH WELDS join thousands ot miles of pipeline across the country. 

iia problem of leakage. A.O. Smith's development of pipe welding in the field eliminated leakage. 
Some of the early lines were held to- 

gether with couplings. The couplings 

were expensive to make; they had to be 

threaded carefully; and each end of each 

length of pipe also had to be threaded; 

and even the most perfect coupled joints 

allowed some leakage. Total leakage over 

a thousand miles of coupled line consti- 

tuted a severe economic strain. Various 

other methods had such shortcomings as 

high manufacturing costs or inefficiency 

in joining the pipe in the field 
A. O. Smith research developed special 

welding electrodes and welding machines 

that could be used in the field. The ends of 

the lengths of pipe were beveled so that 

when two pieces were held together by a 

jig, the welder could first “tack” and 

then, by removal of the jig, complete his 

weld. This produced continuous, sub- 

stantially stronger joints and eliminated AC WELDING MACHINES of COATED ARC WELDING ELEC- 

leaks. SMI THwelded joints have already marked superiority were de- TRODES for high ductility, first 

veloped and manufactured by developed by the A.O. Smith 


A. O. Smith and today serve Corporation, now come off 
nages of stec l. many industries its lines by the 


saved millions of dollars and vast ton- 


millions 
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In its plant in Los Angeles, A. O. Smith 
is producing a wide variety of meters 
that regulate and measure the flow of 














petroleum liquids. The Company makes 





vertical turbine pumps that are used to 





furnish the great quantities of water 





needed in the oil industry. A. O. Smith 
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GASOLINE PUMPS made by A. O. Smith 
ippear in filling stations throughout 
the land. These pumps are equipped 
sith A.O. Smith motors 


VERTICAL TURBINE 
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METERS, MOTORS, PUMPS 


These A.O.Smith Products Measure the Flow of 
Petroleum Products, Provide Electrical Energy 


and Supply Water to the Oil Industry 





also manufactures gasoline filling sta- 
tion pumps and the motors that activate 
them. In its plant in Tipp City, Ohio, 
the Company produces explosion-prooft 
motors used for a variety of purposes in 
the oil industry. 

Standard electric motors, and many 
special motors, range in single phase 
from a quarter horsepower to 15 horse- 
power, and in polyphase up to 150 
horsepower. 

The Company produces a complete 
line of vertical turbine pumps, and is the 
only company that makes all of the com- 
ponent parts of the pump. They are of 
two types, oil lubricated and water lubri- 
cated. The pumps are built both with 
closed impellers and semi-open impel- 
lers. They range in size from 4-inch to 
20-inch, and deliver from 35 to 5,000 
gallons per minute. 


SAFE MOTORS that are explosion- 
proof are made by the A. O. Smith 
Corporation expressly for use in the 


oil industry 





PUMPS range in size 

trom 4-tnch to 20-inch 

and can deliver up to 

5,000 gallons of water 

per minute. Many of METERS that measure the flow of petroleum products are made by A. O. Smith for crude oil measure- 
them are serving the nent, refineries, pipelines, loading racks and tank trucks. A high speed meter for trucks is shown 
oil industr it left. The other picture shows a high-pressure meter on a pipeline 
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RAILROAD GRATING is manufactured by 


A. O. Smith and is standard equipment on tank cars 


SAFETY GRATING 


Provides Sure Footing for the 
Oil Industry —on Tank Cars and 
in Refineries 





A. O. Smith patented steel grating appears in steps, 
floors and walkways for refineries, oil tank cars and 
wherever else sure footing is required. 

This lightweight grating provides a maximum of 
light and air, where these factors are important, and 
is produced at minimum cost. Mechanical locking 
of the grating assures absence of repair and mis- 
alignment problems and simplifies painting and 

». The serrated safety tread, on both bearing 


bars and cross bars, provides non-slip protection 
I ths FLOOR GRATING that is strong and economical provides safety, 


under all conditions. The absence of acute angles cleanliness and easy maintenance around the refinery. 


between bearing and cross bars eliminates dirt 
pockets so that the grating is self cleaning. 





SAFE CATWALKS bearing the SMI THway trade-mark are fabri- STAIRWAYS made of A.O. Smith grating provide sure footing 


cated in a complete range of sizes for the oil industry easy cleaning, and a maximum of light and air 
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CARLOADS OF liquefied petroleum gas system tanks move out 
of the Houston Works to all parts of the United States 


LPG SYSTEMS provide rural and suburban homes with gas 


for cooking, water heating, house heating and power. 


ES LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS TANKS 


: A.0.Smith Makes Them for a Wide Variety of Applications 


At the end of World War II, A. O. Smith began the pro- 
duction of liquefied petroleum gas systems at its plant 

















in Houston, Texas. The system consists essentially of a 















pressure vessel in which gas is stored in liquid form 
under pressure. Equipped with proper controls and 
piping, the vessels provide gas for use in suburban and 
farm homes, as well as industrial uses and bulk storage 

Since 1945 A. O. Smith has produced nearly 100,000 
such systems, ranging in capacity from 250 gallons to 
30,000 gallons, and is the largest manufacturer of 
them in the nation. The systems are used to cook food, 
heat water, heat homes, provide power, and supply 
vast amounts of LPG for industrial furnaces and other 
manufacturing needs. These same systems are now 
finding new applications in powering taxicabs, buses 





and tractors. Here is a typical example of how the oil 


industry has moved steadily forward, this time finding 


on | | ‘ j . : | INDUSTRIAL USES ary initold tor LPG. Large volume 
commercial use tor sutane and propane pases that anks such as show ere provide billions of B.T.U.’s 
previously had been wasted for industrial purposes every da 











BULK STORAGE tanks are available in any size and capacity. A typical battery of SMI THway tanks stores liquefied petrol 
nthe A.O. Sa le 


if an installation in Texas. These tanks are manufactured h Corporation plant at Houston, Texas 
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GAS HEATING UNITS @ 
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A.0.Smith Water Heaters, Gas Conversion Burners, House Heating 
Boilers Burn Natural, Manufactured, Mixed and LP Gases 


Since the mid-1930's, billions of cubic feet of gas have been ii 
consumed in A. O. Smith heating units. These units encompass — 





domestic automatic water heaters, commercial water heaters, 
house heating boilers and gas conversion burners. 

The Company’s entry into these fields came about because of 
A. O. Smith’s technique of fusing glass to steel. The Company 
applied it to the inner wall of the tank of a domestic water 
heater to meet the problem of corrosion, a serious one in the 
water heater field. The result was the now-popular Permaglas 
water heater, a unit that has been described as offering “hot 
water packaged in glass and heated with gas.” 

Later, in order to offer a complete line of heaters that would 
serve all levels of consumers, A. O. Smith produced lower 
priced heaters in which a heavy coating of zinc replaced the 
glass inner surface. Since the end of World War II, the Com- 
pany has produced hundreds of thousands of gas water heaters 
and they are being sold throughout the United States today by 
more than 6,000 dealers. 








A. O. Smith's next consumer device was a commercial water 
heater with several interesting features. Because it can provide 
two temperatures of hot water at the same time, it is widely used 
in restaurants where hot water is needed for general purposes 
and superheated water for sanitizing dishes and tableware. 

With minor modifications the heater becomes a hot water 
boiler for heating buildings. A single unit can heat a home of 
up to 12 rooms, w hile as many as 120 units have been com- 
bined to heat a factory more than a quarter of a mile long. 


The unique burner of this heater also forms the basis of a line 

AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS are produced by 
he hundreds of thousands every year in the 
into gas furnaces. A4.O. Smith Works at Kankakee, Illinois 


of gas conversion burners which convert coal-burning furnaces 











GAS-FIRED BOILERS provide ett VOLUME WATER HEATERS serve restau GAS CONVERSION BURNERS convert coal 


cient and compact house heating rants, hotels, laundries, et burning furnaces to natural gas. 
£ 
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RESEARCH AND 
ENGINEERING 
AT A. 0. SMITH 


Every advancement that SMITH- 
way Products have brought to 
the Oil Industry has come through 
a continuous program of research 
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THIS RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING BUILDING houses A. O 


Smith's modern laboratories. Here vital chapters have been written 
history of many industries and priceless knowledge has been accumulated. Daily this knowledge serves the Oil Industry 





An observer once remarked that the chief “products” of 
the A. O. Smith Corporation were research and engi- 
neering; that line pipe, casing, pressure vessels, welding 
electrodes and the rest of its output were only by-products 


he remark was facetious of course, but it is true that 
research and engineering have been basic in the operation 
of the Company since its early days. A. O. Smith's re- 
search and engineering facilities today represent a reser- 
voir of knowledge and skill that is of incalculable value 
to the many divisions of the oil industry. 


The Research and Engineering group has been estab- 
lished as one of the major divisions of the Company. 
ts work is integrated with policies and plans of the Com- 
pany that reach decades into the future. Every precaution 
has been taken to insure that its progress shall go forward 
without interruption. 


It was research and engineering that permitted A. O. 
Smith to develop welds that were ductile. It was these 
ductile welds that A.O. Smith used successfully to produce 
lower-cost casing couplings, larger and better pressure 
vessels, and stronger and lighter line pipe. It was A. O. 
Smith’s knowledge of metallurgy that resulted in alloy lin- 
ings for pressure vessels and the ability to spot weld the 
linings so that they would not fail. Multi-layer construc- 
tion, that made stronger and safer vessels at lower cost, 
came directly out of A. O. Smith’s research. 


Today the central Research and Engineering Division 
carries on an organized and co-ordinated program in 
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such fields as spectrography, X-ray diffraction, 


metallurgy, welding, materials testing, mechanical 
testing, chemistry, physics, hydraulics, electronics 
and ceramics. All of these resources are available in 
the service of the Company’s customers. 

The Company’s interest in research and engineer- 
ing goes beyond its own walls. Practical manpower 
limitations preclude the investigation of many fields 
of basic research that can contribute to the con- 
stantly growing fund of knowledge. The Company 
has arrangements with outside consultants to carry 
on some of this basic work. Among them are the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology, the University of 
Illinois, Purdue University, the University of Wis- 


HEAT TREATING is an important part of metallurgical research 


in the pressure vessel field 


WELDING LABORATORY—Center of research covering ele« 


trodes, procedures, processes and equipment 


PHYSICAL TESTING laboratory studies tensile strength, fatigue 


impact and torsion of steels. 
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consin and others. Individual consultants have been 
retained in the gas, oil and other industries. 

lo bear full fruit, all of this work must be on a 
sustained basis that will be secure against the 
vagaries of the business cycle. A continuous acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and understanding is not a lux- 
ury, to be enjoyed only in prosperous years. It is a 
vital and continuing need, more essential in so- 
called bad times than in good. So the Company sets 
aside money annually, measured in millions of dol- 
lars, to carry on the activities of research and engi- 
neering. These reserves are a measure of the impor- 
tance that A. O. Smith attaches to study and experi- 
mentation. They are a measure of the service that 
A. O. Smith can and does render to the oil industry. 


METALLOGRAPHIC EXAMINATION reveals the condition of 


vessel steels and weld materials 


WELDING PROCEDURE CONTROL insures successful welding in 


the shop and field 


SPECTROSCOPY is used to examine steel, alloys, electrode core 


wire, and electrode coating materials 
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PACIFIC COAST WORKS—Mowors, meters, pressure 


vessels, and vertical turbine pumps 







KANKAKEE WORKS— Automatic water heaters that 


burn natural, manufactured, mixed and LP gases 


ee 
~ 


MILWAUKEE _— Automobile frames, control arms, tubular goods, 
railroad products, pressure vessels, heat exchangers, safety grating, 
welding elec a s and equipment 


PLANT LOCATIONS 

























From its small beginning years ago in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
the A. O. Smith Corporation today is a complex organization with 


plants that are spread across the nation. Strategically located from 








the standpoint of raw materials and markets, these plants are pour- 


HOUSTON WORKS 
ing out a variety of capital and consumer goods most of which are 


Liquefied petroleum gas sys- 


tems, vertical turbine pumps, pressure vessels 


contributing to the advancement of the oil industry. 

The Milwaukee Works produces line pipe, oil well casing, pres- 
sure vessels, safety grating and welding electrodes and equipment. 
The Houston Plant turns out pressure vessels, liquefied petroleum 
gas systems and vertical turbine pumps. A. O. Smith's Pacific 
Coast Works at Los Angeles makes meters, motors and pressure 
vessels. At Kankakee, IIl., the Company turns out more than 1,500 
domestic water heaters a day. From Toledo come volume gas 
water heate rs, gas house heating units and gas conversion burners. 
Electric motors are made at Tipp City, Ohio, and gasoline filling 
station pumps are produced in Succasunna, New Jersey. 





TOLEDO, OHIO— Volume water heaters 


ing boilers and gas conversion burners 


eect ’ 














Sag 
ag 
TIPP CITY, OHIO—Flectric motors SUCCASUNNA, N.J.—Gasoline dispensing pumps 
Boston * Chicago * Cleveland * Dallas * Denver 
Detroit * Houston * Los Angeles * Midland, Tex. 
Bees 6 Se, Milwaukee * New Orleans * New York * Phila- 
Factories at: Milwaukee * Kankakee, Ill. * Houston delphia » Phoenix * Pittsburgh * San Francisco 


Los Angeles * Toledo * Tipp City, O.* Succasunna, N.J. Seattle * Tulsa * Washington, D.C. 
International Division: Milwaukee 1 
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NATURAL-GASOLINE . iowa natural-gasoli branch of the oil and gas industry consist 
MANUFACTURE AND RELATED of a 


nultiprocessing and multiproduct operation. As listed on 
this page the manufacture of natural gasoline and related product 
OPERATIONS INCLUDE: tied in dit y with many crude-oil and natural-gas production 
Gas Gathering perations, including those which are basic in the application of 
Gas Dehydration ( tion 1 lation Gradually through the years natural 
Gas Desulfurization 
Gas Compression 
Compression- Absorption 
Plants 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Manufacture oa 
Special-Products Plants cycling plants in January this year were producing 435,000 bb! 
Crude and Distillate daily of liquefied petroleum. This was equal to the Southwest 
Stabilization crude-oil output as late as 1916. Reflecting the diversified 
Motor-Fuel Production 
Gas Repressuring 
Pressure Maintenance 
Cycling per cent finished motor fuel and naphthas, 4.3 per cent conden 
Gas-Lift Service sate, and 1.8 per it other praducts 


have become an integral part of large and small 


oking to the greatest recovery of oil and ga 


economic and physical waste 


wt the Southwest's 366 natural-gasoline and 48 


opel 
ations the January output based on national averages was 45 per 


cent liquefied petroleum gases, 38.5 per cent natural gasoline, 
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N early 1909 D. W. Franchot 
started operating what was then known as 
a “casing-head gasoline” plant at Kiefer, Okla., 


and associates 

















with “wet gas obtained from a few wells in 











Glenn pool 











The initial production of this plant, consist- 





ing of compressors of small capacity and im- 








provised cooling and auxiliary equipment, to- 








taled a few hundred gallons weekly 






























This was the start in the Southwest of what 
is now a major division of petroleum opera- 
The 


for 70 per cent of the 532 natural-gasoline and 


tions southwestern states today account 


plants and 78 per cent of the 
1951, totaled 558,000 


cycling produc- 


tion, which for January 


bbl daily 


First test car built by Chestnut & Smith Corp., of Tulsa, for 
many years one of the largest natural- gasoline manufacturers. 
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Plant of Standard Carbon Co. near Monroe, La., built in 1923. Four Tulsa-type (now Flint Steel Corp.) absorbers were among 
the first of “packed column” design used by natural-gasoline industry. 


Phenomenal Growth Marks Natural-Gasoline 


by C. O. Willson 








The Franchot plant had been preceded by 
the installation of a number of small plants in 
fields east of the Mississippi Rivér. Eastern 
operators by 1904 had made commercial appli- 
cations of the discovery that by applying pres- 
sure and then cooling the gas obtained fron 
oil wells, products were obtainable which had 
many of the characteristics of refinery gasoline. 

The early operators were unable to account 
for the wide variations in the recovery of gas- 
from the 


oline wells and 


the “lean” gas from wells which did not pro- 


wet gas of the oil 


duce a liquid product. This resulted in research 


work, principally by the Bureau of Mines, 
which gave the industry new information on 
the chemical and physical properties of lighter 
hydrocarbons found in natural gasoline and re- 
finery gasoline. 

It is interesting to note that, writing in 1911 
on the “Production of Gasoline Natural 
Frank Peterson, Tulsa, 


presented many of the basic data around which 


from 


Gas,” now retired in 


the modern natural-gasoline operations 
evolved, including the adoption of specifica- 


tions for the finished products. 

Peterson, shortly after preparing the book- 
Grove City, 
Pa., left for the Southwest where he was prom- 


let for Bessemer Gas Engine Co., 


inently identified with natural-gasoline-plant 
construction and operation for many years. 

In his booklet Peterson presented the fol- 
lowing analysis of the composition of natural 


gasoline and refinery gasoline: 
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The No. 13 plant of Sinclair Oil & Gas Co., located in Seminole, Oklahoma, field. When built in the late twenties it was the 
largest single plant of the natural-gasoline industry. 


Expansion in Southwest 
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CH, Methane, represented thus 


represented thu w 5 = ome 


—— 


? 
ropam 
utane; 
Natural gas gasoline 
-entane Refinery gasoline First installation of towers designed to recover propane and 
— The seks sprounin butane as liquid products for distribution as liquefied petro 
exant > gre > gro g 
- ss 6 : = I F leum gases in 1926. The towers were located at the Burbank 
l so » sense rep a 
Heptane ee field, Oklahoma, plant of Phillips Petroleum Co. 
resenting the chai 
Octane acter of the two 
products as found 
in the market 
Later the natural - gasoline manufacturers 
found it expedient to remove the propane from 


This North Cowden, Tex., major plant operated by Stanolind 
Engines in compressor room in Magnolia Petroleum Co. plant Oil & Gas Co. is typical of several postwar installations. It 
at Cushing, Okla., in 1916. (Bessemer units). represents a cooperative operation for a group of 21 owners. 
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their product and also to reduce the butan 





content in order to meet the 





requirements ol 





blenders 





Oklahoma producers were quick to realize 





the possibilities of the new operation. In Glenn 





pool by 1911 there were seven plants with a1 
output of 2,000 gal 





daily 


Fortunately, starting with the Glenn pool 







development and for 20 years thereafter, prices 





for natural gasoline and the blended products 
favorable. A_ 1913 


whereas 






were report shows that 






crude oil at the well brought only 88 







NATURAL GASOLINE MOTOR NATURAL GASOLINE 





GRADE 




















One of the first projects of the Association of Natural Gasoline 

Manufacturers after being organized in 192] was to agree 

on specifications covering several grades of natural gasoline 

and blended gasoline, then known as motor natural gasoline. 

Here are the first specifications as finally approved. Later the 

motor natural-gascline grades were dropped and the grades 
of natural gasoline were revised 
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There have always been economic hazards in operating natural-gasoline plants. 


cents per barrel in Oklahoma, natural 


could find a ready 


per gallon 


ments range 


explained the cost of 


aensing 


The above plant was built by Phillips 
Petroleum Co. near Pershing in Osage County. Oklahoma. in 1920. It was dismantled in 1937 because of a lack of ade 
quate gas supplies. 


Pasolins 


market at 10 to 12 cent 


Compared to today’s plants, where 


invest- 


from several hundred thousan« 


dollars to several million dollars, the early ex- 


penditures were modest. One writer in 1916 
compression ana cCon- 
equipment for a plant which would 
handle 120,000 cu. ft 


was $2,800. This included a 15-hp. gas engine 


of casing-head gas daily 


and a low-stage compressor (50 lb.) and a sec- 


ond 15-hp. engine to operate a 250-lb. compres- 


sor. The other equipment necessary for opera- 
tion, including water-cooling facilities and a 


-hp. electric-light unit, was extra 





Blended With Naphtha Cuts 

Most of the product was blended with naph 
tha cuts obtained in refining crude oil. The 
manufacturers either sold their product to the 
bought 


refiners who did the blending or they 


the naphtha from the refiners and did thei 


own blending. Independent jobbers _ soon 
learned to buy the naphtha and natural gaso- 
line for blending purposes 

Motor fuel previous to 1918 was largely sold 
Pre- 


miums were paid for the higher-gravity refin- 


on a Baume (now A.P.I.) gravity basis 
ery motor fuels which gave satisfactory service 
during the 1905-1920 period when carburetors 
and engines were designed for their use 

By blending the high-gravity natural gaso- 
lines—85 to 95 A.P.I 


of 50 to 56 gravity, a high-gravity fuel was 


with refinery naphthas 
obtained. Unless the blends contained a large 
percentage of the most volatile fractions of nat- 
ural gasoline they gave satisfactory service in 
the engines of that period 


The Glenn pool gasoline plants increased in 
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Multiply your present communication facili- 
ties, realize new economies, and make sure of 
the greatest possibilities for future expansion, 
by insisting on a MOTOROLA, superior-engi- 
neered Microwave System. 


With the most private-owned microwave mile- 
age now in operation, Motorola offers you the 
benefit of EXPERIENCE, plus many immedi- 
ate and practical advantages. 


Operating in the proven 6000 Mc. frequency 
band, Motorola Microwave provides maximum 
effective power gain. The superior frequency- 
division multiplexing system prov ides optimum 
reliability. All your electronic equipment is at 
ground level for fast, precision maintenance, 


voice channels ly 


wy 


Installations : Motorola Microwave is the super communication “pack horse” of complete round- 
the-clock reliability. Cross-town or cross-country, office to plant—to branch—to 

Aeronautical Radio Incorporated ‘ mobile crews, it provides multi-channel facilities for voice circuits, supervisory 

State of California , control networks, telemeter, and teletype, 2-way radio tie-in, with innumerable 

Pan American Pipeline Co additional combinations for automatically and simultaneously operating your 

Shell Pipeline ie entire system. Motorola Microwave means efficient, economical point-to-point 

Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Co communication. 

Texas Illinois Natural Gos Pipeline Co. 

Mid-Valley Pipeline Co 


Brazos River Electric Transmission 
Cooperative COMMUNICATIONS AND 
City of Beyten, Chie ELECTRONICS DIVISION 
Michigan State Police 
4545 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, Illinois 


World leaders in FM 2-way radio communications ® 2-way mobile © portable © microwave © carrier and control © supervisory control equipment 
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First officers of the Association of Natural Gasoline Manu 
facturers elected in 1921: A. V. Bourque, executive secretary: 
D. E. Buchanan, Chestnut & Smith Corp., vice president; J. H. 
Welch, Tidal Refining Co., president; and O. W. Crick. High 
way Oil & Refining Co. (deceased). Bourque is now asso 
ciated with Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association, Tulsa: 
Buchanan is president of Hiwan Oil & Gas Co., Houston. and 
Welch is retired in Tulsa. 


attractiveness from the standpoint of profits 
When the flush-production period was over and 
the field was on the pump the recovery of nat- 
ural gasoline from the casing-head gas gener- 
ally exceeded 5 gal. per thousand cubic feet of 
[aS 

As new fields were discovered in Oklahoma 
and Kansas, natural-gasoline plants were in- 
stalled 
by 1914 had a number of plants in operation 


Cushing field, a major 1912 discovery, 


Growth was slow in Texas because the early 


discoveries of the Gulf Coast area, starting 
with Spindletop, did not supply enough casing- 
content 


head gas of high gasoline to justify 


the installation of recovery plants 


Rapid Expansion 
The following table, based on 3-year inter- 
vals, taken from a government report reflects 
growth of the natural-gasoline indus- 
Southwest 


the early 
try in the 





i I , 
] ‘ at t i i 
1911 
Oklat i ( 0 26 
1914 
O} 4 ry 27 e 
Kansa 
1917 
Yklal lt ‘ 23.424 9 
Te a 6.8 aT 4 63 
La ) $979.7 63 2 299 
Kansa f 11 m 12¢ 
" 2 128.198 5¢ 
While the older areas of the United States 





E. I. Hanlon and J. J. Larkin about to board a plane in the 
late twenties. The plane was owned by Chestnut & Smith 
Corp., with which Hanlon was associated. The plane was 
purchased and operated to demonstrate the performance 
characteristics of Naturalene, an aviation motor fuel and a 
natural-gasoline product. 
Buchanan, Inc., 


Hanlon later organized Hanlon 
which became a large manufacturer and 
marketer of natural gasoline and related products until its 
purchase by Warren Petroleum Corp. Hanlon was one of 
the founders of the natural-gasoline industry in the East and 
came to the Southwest when it became apparent that this 
manufacturing phase of the oil and gas industry would rap 
idly increase in importance. He is now an independent oil 
producer and chairman of the board of the National Bank 
of Tulsa. Larkin, who recently passed his eighty-ninth birth 
day, is the active head of Larkin Torpedo Co., with head 
quarters in Tulsa. Born in Ohio, he became employed in the 
oil fields at an early age and was a shooter in the Penn 
sylvania fields starting 60 years ago. 


had more plants, the Southwest quickly be- 
came the most important source of natural gas- 
oline. In 1911, the Southwest had only the 8 
plants in Oklahoma, and there were 168 plants 
in other areas. By 1914 Oklahoma and Kansas 
total 
United States output, although they had only 
61 of a total of 286 plants. By 1917 four states 
of the Southwest had 271 of the 886 plants and 
they accounted for 60 per cent of the total pro- 
duction of 217,884,104 gal 


The early compression plants, while differ- 


plants accounted for nearly half of the 


ing somewhat in equipment, were essentially 
the same in design with the variations in prod- 
uct specifications dependent on methods of op- 
eration and properties of the gas. Two-stage 


operations were perfected in the early days 
of the 


the higher-boiling-point fractions. The uncon- 


industry. The low-stage phase removed 


densed gas from the low-stage operations would 
then be compressed to pressures up to 300 psi 
and the more volatile liquid fractions from the 
gas condensed and recovered. Finally the un- 
condensed gases from the high-pressure opera- 


tions would be expanded in a cooling coil where 
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Weinvite you to write 
for the bulletins illus- 
trated— WP-1099- 
B29D on Worthington 
equipment for Oil Re- 
fineries and Natural 
Gasoline Plants and 
WP-1099-B42C on 
Worthington Oil Field 
and Pipe Line Equip- 
ment. 


NAME IN PETROLEUM 


.. yet it doesn’t own 
a drop of oil 


Yes... the name WORTHINGTON has always been 
well-known in your industry. 

Long before Spindletop, Worthington products 
were familiar to oilmen. Worthington has been 
associated with the petroleum industry ever since 
the first commercial well was drilled in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The range of Worthington products is ‘‘as wide 
as Texas.”’ Not just pumps—though Worthington 
pumps are seen everywhere along the path that 
petroleum follows between the well and filling 
station. 

You'll notice the Worthington trademark on 
engines, mechanical-drive steam turbines, com- 
pressors, power transmission equipment, motors, 
anti-corrosive specialties, pr sry steam-jet 


ejectors, hydraulic decoking equipment, dewaxing 
equipment, refrigerating equipment, and many 
others. 

In all—more than 100 types of products. 

All of which suggests the wisdom of centralizing 
your purchases with Worthington and gaining the 
advantages of Worthington’s unmatched experi- 
ence and unit responsibility on your supplier’s 
part. 

To give you the best possible service, warehouse 
stocks of equipment for the petroleum industry 
are maintained in Fort Worth, Dallas, Houston, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, New Orleans, Tulsa, 
and district offices throughout the world. Wor- 
thington Pump and Machinery Corporation, Har- 
rison, New Jersey. 


WORTHINGTON 


SF or bya 
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ENGINEERING CORPORATION — 
= er FAIRVIEW STATION © HOUSTON, TEXAS 


GAS COMPRESSOR STATIONS — CYCLING PLANTS — GAS 
DEHYDRATION PLANTS — NATURAL GASOLINE PLANTS — 
FRACTIONATION UNITS — CRUDE TOPPING UNITS — PRESSURE 
MAINTENANCE PLANTS — HYDROGEN SULPHIDE REMOVAL 
PLANTS — ATMOSPHERIC AND VACUUM DISTILLATION UNITS 








Portability of equipment was stressed during the twenties in 
many installations of gasoline plants. Operated with well 
pressure they were quickly installed in new fields and often 
paid for themselves while the larger, permanent plants were 
being built. Here are views of a Tulsa-type (now Flint Steel 
Corp.) unit in operation in the early days of the Seminole. 
Oklahoma, field (above), and a Hurley Gasoline Co. installa 
tion near Ripley, Okla. (right). 


small quantities of the lowest-boiling-point lig 
uids would be recovered. The finished product 
was generally a mixture of the entire operation 

Engine manufacturers soon perfected im 
provements in their engines and greatly en 
larged their capacities. The function of the ex 
pansion-type engine was the expansion of the 
‘as from steam engine cylinder to supply the 
refrigeration which cooled the hot compressed 
casing-head gases coming from the main com- 
pressor. Cooling 


methods gradually became 


more efficient. Ammonia refrigeration was 


tried and several installations were made 


Absorption Method 


The most important development previous 
to World War I was the use of the absorption 


method in combination with the compression 


operation. Briefly described, this consisted in 


contacting the compressed gas with an oil 
which absorbed the compressed liquids Thi 
was followed by direct or steam distillation in 
which the liquid products were removed fro: 
the absorption oil and fractionated 

Hope Natural Gas Co., a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
work on this method starting as far 
1909 


. did some of the early 
back 
Savbolt 


whose direction the research and devel 


Patents were issued to George 
unde 
opment work was carried on, by the Hope con 
pany. The first installation in the 
Southwest was a small plant owned by Na- 
Products Co. in a field 
Cleveland, Okla 

The validity of the Saybolt 
questioned by 


rept TY ted 


tional located neat 


patents was 


some manufacturers who _ in- 


stalled absorption equipment at their plants 


This resulted in a suit being filed by the Hope 
company in Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Co., an operator of natural-gas plants and 
the largest distributor of 


1917 against 


natural gas in the 
state. Other manufacturers cooperated with the 
Oklahoma company in presenting the defense, 
which attracted wide attention. The defendant 
company won in the district and appeal courts 
with the final decision announced in 1922 

The adjudication of this case brought rapid 
progress in the design of the compression and 


absorption installations 


including auxiliary 
equipment. Outstanding was the application of 
instrument controls and greatly enlarged ¢ca- 
pacities resulting in an efficiency in recovers 
not thought possible in the early days of the 
industry 


Another patent controversy of major im 
portance both to natural-gasoline manufactur 
ers and refiners had to do with fractionation 
and condensation of the gases following distil- 
lation of the absorption oil or the further proc- 
essing of the raw product obtained in the com- 
pression method still being used by a number 


of manufacturers 


In brief this operation, which became known 
a stabilization or rectification process, wa 
based on the design of fractionating towe1 
which enabled manufacturers to strip the light 
fractions—propane and part of the butane 

from their product and thus meet the market 
specifications. Previously this had been accom 
plished with heavy losses largely throug! 
“weathering” in storage 


Litigation finally resulted in this art bein; 
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thrown wil 


le open for general use by the in- 
dustry. This development is credited with bein 
a major contribution to the expansion of the 
aiding materially in 


natural-gasoline industry 


] 


the establishment of the liquefied petroleum- 


some commentato! point to another incl- 
dent of the first decade of natural-gasoline 
manufacture as having an important bearing 


on trends in the Southwest. This was the tragic 
explosion of casing-head gas from a tank cat 
Okla., September 27, 1915. Gase 
from an open tank car became diffused over 

large area in the town and in the ensuing ex 
plosion 43 lives were lost and 500 people wert 


Injurea 


Manufacturers, the railroads, and the Bu 
reau of Explosives had long been aware of the 
pecial dangers inherent in the transportation 
and handling of natural gasoline and many 
ifetv regulations had been made effective pre- 
vious to the Ardmore explosion. The tragedy) 
served, however, to strengthen all types of reg- 
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NATURAL-GASOLINE AND CYCLING 
PLANTS IN SOUTHWEST 
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ulations and brought about better testin 


metn- 


ods and inspection procedures. Product speci- 
fications were standardized 

The manufacture of natural gasoline ex- 
panded rapidly after this country’s entry into 
World War I in 1917 and for nearly 2 years 
after the close of the war. There was a threat- 
ened shortage of motor fuel for the first time in 
the history of the petroleum industry. Markets 
tightened Okla- 


homa and Kansas advanced to a high of more 


Natural-gasoline prices in 
than 20 cents a gallon for the common grades 

Because of the price levels operators found 
it economic to install plants in fields where 
only comparatively small quantities of gas, 
often lean in gasoline content, were available 
Several new high-gravity crude fields were dis- 
covered in North and Central Texas and Lou- 

iana as well as Oklahoma and Kansas, and 
they supplied increasing quantities of gas for 
new plants. Instances are cited in which new 
plants during that period had a payout in 90 

While many small gasoline plants were built 
the trend during the war period was toward 
With the high 


prices for the finished products manufacturers 


plants of much larger capacity 


offered producers attractive contracts in the 
purchase of casing-head gas from their wells 
Instead of a number of small plants in the 
larger fields the trend was to build one to three 
plants in a new field and they processed all the 
gas available. Often the residue gas from the 
plants was returned to the sellers for use on 
the leases for power and fuel 
After World War I 


In the language of one of the writers of the 
twenties, the “bottom dropped out of the natu- 
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ral-gasoline business” in 1921. Mid-Continent 
crude prices dropped from $3.50 to $1.00 per 
barrel and this decrease was preceded by a pre- 
cipitous decline in prices for refinery and nat- 
ural-gasoline products. Many natural-gasolin 
plants shifted from wide profits to substantial 
losses 
The many problems confronting the gaso- 
line manufacturers resulted in the formation 
of the Association of Casing-Head Gasoline 
Manufacturers on April 21, 1921, with head- 
quarters in Tulsa. Thirty-one manufacturers 
constituted the charter membership 
M. W. Welch. now retired in Tulsa and then 
{ al manager of Tidal Refining Co., was the 
first president. Welch at the time said, “The 
association was conceived of necessity and 
born in adversity. We are told we should af- 
filiate with an already organized oil-trade 
roup but our answer is that ‘we will not af- 
filiate but we will cooperate!’ We are taking 
the position our problems are peculiar to our- 
selves and they are neither appreciated nor 
understood by anyone but ourselves.” This be- 
came the platform on which, over a period of 
30 years, the association membership has car- 
ried on many and varied activities 
Within a few months the association ap- 
proved the recommendation of technical com- 
mittees and agreed on six blending grades and 
four motor-fuel grades with definite specifi- 
cations on initial boiling point, end point, color, 
vapor tension, and gravity. Uniform testing 
methods were worked out. There was no wav 
of compelling manufacturers to accept these 


specifications, but it is a matter of record that Three early periods in testing: Top. gravity bottle in use near 
within a short time most sales were made in Nowata, Okla., previous to 1912; center, experimental test 
accordance with this grading car developed by Magnolia Petroleum Co. at Electra, Tex., 
” . ‘ and, bottom, test car with belt-drive attached to rear wheel 
The specifications of products were changed at ae es on is a a 
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Cooper-Bessemer 


CHAIN REACTION 


going strong since 1899! 





ip incredible growth and spread of 
the oil and gas industry reminds us 
of nuclear fission. Once started, one thing 
led to another, ever multiplying in scope. 
The world’s greatest nation, indeed the 


whole world, has benefited enormously 


by this chain reaction. 


Cooper-Bessemer was one of the coun- 
try’s first engine builders to search out 
ways of solving power problems peculiar 
to the infant oil and gas industry. In so 
doing Cooper-Bessemer started its own 
chain reaction and it's been going on ever 
since— development after development, 
paralleling, even anticipating, the in- 
dustry’s growth and changing needs. 


To appreciate this you have only to 


compare our “pride of 99” (the one-lung 
oil field engine shown opposite) with 
our latest engines and V-angle compres- 
sors —units that, like their many prede- 
cessors, are now setting mew records of 
performance... helping solve the indus- 


try’s problems foday. 


At this time especially, a grateful 
Cooper-Bessemer salutes the oil and gas 
industry and extends congratulations to 
the industry on its brilliant progress dur- 
ing 50 years of oil in the Southwest. 


ENGINES AND COMPRESSORS by COOPER-BESSEMER 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio . Grove City, Pa 


* Although Cooper-Bessemer and its products date back to 1833 and were allie d with 


the very earliest oil and gas 


activities”, the one-lunger shown opposite was one of our 


first internal combustion oil field engines—a semi diesel. Other milestones included 


new-type 


/ 


Cooper-Bessemer 


Coporalion 





- 4 MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 
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Cooper-Bessemer gas engines for Oklahoma's first two natural gasoline plants 
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from time to time with a reduction in grades 
so that shortly the bulk of the natural-gasoline 
output in the Southwest was manufactured and 


sold under three to four grades 


There was a lack of uniformity in the con- 
tracts between the manufacturers and produc- 
ers covering the purchase of casing-head gas 
Due in part to the seasonal fluctuations in de- 
t was felt that a 


graduated scale, based in part on the prices re- 


mand and in price structure, 


ceived for the finished gasoline, was a practical 
and equitable base for the contractual agree- 
ments. Changes have been made from time to 
time in the percentage relationships, but this 
basic principle is still in effect in a great ma- 
jority of contracts covering the purchase of gas 


from both oil wells and natural-gas wells 


While 


trom 


natural- gasoline prices recovered 
the lows of the depression period of 1921, 
it soon became apparent they were not goin: 
to return to the war and prewar relationship 


to refinery motor fuels. Refinery motor-fuel 
specifications were changed with less emphasis 
on gravity and greater emphasis on the vola- 
tilitv rar 


end point 


e from the initial boiling point to the 
Blenders of natural gasoline and 
naphtha were not able to duplicate these spec- 
ifications, and this brought a price disparity 
which worked a hardship on the gasoline man- 
ulacturers 
At about the 


ufacturers began to feel the competition of the 


} 


same time, the gasoline man- 


increasing quantities of cracked gasolines. The 


yroduction of these cracked gasolines gave the 
I 4 


refiners not only a higher-octane motor fuel 


but also resulted in the production of greater 






Gasoline plant cperated in connection with gas maintenance in Esperson Dome, Texas, field, of General Crude Oil Co. View 
shows equipment used in returning gas to producing sands. 


light 
the natural-gasoline manufactur- 


quantities of hydrocarbons, previously 
supplied by 
ers. Large and small refineries installed gaso- 
line-recovery plants and with subsianiial pro- 
duction of the light hydrocarbons were no long- 
er interested in the purchase of natural gaso- 
line except at prices far below the refinery- 
gasoline market. 


Research Program 


This posed a problem for the natural-gas- 
oline manufacturers which brought about re- 
search programs, sponsored by the association 
and by individual manufacturers from which 
the entire petroleum industry has benefited 
Dr. George Granger Brown, then professor of 
Michi- 
gan, was employed in 1926 by the association to 


chemical engineering at University of 


carry on research work concerned primarily 


with the relationship of volatility to motor-fuel 





TIMES HAVE CHANGED 
T= TEXAS CO., founded in 1902, became 


interested in the status of the world in 
matters other than petroleum during that 


year and in nublication celebrating its 
fortieth anniversary it pointed out that in 1902 
The national debt was less than 3 llion 


dollars and there was no income tax and no 
gasoline tax 

There was no filling station 

Nine thousand cars were produced in the 


United States but only a small 
found their way to the Southwest 

A motorist in New York City was arrested 
for exceeding 12 m.p.h 

There were more automobiles in Great 


Britain than in the United States 
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WHO SUGGESTED 
NATURAL GASOLINE? 


T. ASHTON, manager of the Lubrite Divi- 

sion of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., St. 
Louis, is generally credited with the adoption 
of the name “natural gasoline” for the output 
of plants which extract gasoline from casing- 
head gas. The product for many years was 
known as “casing-head gasoline.” 

Manufacturers, starting to get their houses 
in order following World War I, agreed they 
should have a new name for their product 
They felt that a stigma was attached to the 
name of casing-head gasoline and that it also 
no longer reflected the improved properties of 
the gasoline being manufactured. Ashton, who 
at that time was in charge of the Tulsa office 
of Pure Oii Co., suggested the name “natural 
gasoline,” and it was quickly adopted. 











performance. This led to work on the part of 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards, the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, and the {aboratories of 
the larger oil companies. The studies were not 
confined to fuels for vehicles but 
extended to include aviation fuels. Extensive 
road tests were conducted over a period of sev- 


motor 


eral years. With all this came changes in en- 
gine design which permitted the use of fuels of 
greater volatility. 


A review of the research and development 


work carried on over a period of 20 years re- 
veals many other developments which have had 
a bearing on operating methods, transportation 
and specifications of finished products. Tests 
for vapor tension were standardized, uniform 
gas-purchase contracts were recommended, a 
workable and yet simple method of testing gas 
for gasoline content was perfected, and a great 
deal of work 
equipment and operating procedure was com- 


involving standardization of 


pleted. 

Much of this early work was useful when 
the natural-gasoline industry started develop- 
ing the now major branch of liquefied petro- 
leum gases. As a market for these products 
started to expand rapidly in the late twenties 
the manufacturers had already available prac- 
tically all the information that was needed in 
regard to plant processing practices, bulk trans- 
portation and handling, and wholesale and re- 
tail channels. 

As shown in the accompanying charts and 
tabular data, there has been a steady expan- 
sion in the production of natural gasoline and 
related products, regardless of market condi- 
tions. There have been prolonged periods dur- 
ing the past 30 years in which, from the stand- 
point of returns, most of the gasoline manu- 
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facturers would have been justified in shutting 
down their plants. The losses from idle plants 
would have been less than those incidental to 
operation under distressed market conditions. 
because of the contractual ar- 
rangements with producers, the plants were in- 


However, 


variably operated continuously, regardess of 
price conditions. This unique position of the 
natural-gasoline manufacturers, in which they 
must continue their operations regardless of 
profits, has been further emphasized by trends 
in the petroleum operations of the Southwest 
over the past decade. Under the direction of 
the state conservation bodies, more and more 
emphasis has been placed on the conservation 
of natural gas. Because markets were not ade- 
quate and because operators were not familiar 
with modern production methods, large quan- 
tities of gas were flared in the development of 
many fields. 


Link in Conservation Programs 


Now the conservation bodies are more and 
more insisting that either the gas be disposed 
of in fuel markets or that it be returned to pro- 
ducing formations in order to facilitate crude- 
production operations. The 
include 


latter operations 
pressure maintenance, repressuring, 
and related operations which have greatly in- 
creased the recovery of liquids from reservoirs 
and have tended to reduce operating costs by 
prolonging the flowing period of fields. The 
natural-gasoline manufacturer is an essential 
link in these conservation programs. His task 
has been to extract the liquids from the gas 
and either dispose of the residue to transmis- 
sion companies or make it available to produc- 
ers for further use in the production of crude 
oil. The significance of this trend is shown in 
the fact that the delivery of gas to large and 
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small transmission companies with outlets both 
within and outside the southwestern states has 
more than doubled in the past 10 years. This 
development in large measure accounts for the 
record growth of the natural-gasoline industry 
over the past 10 years. 

Fortunately, due largely to the research 
work and surveys conducted starting in the 
early twenties, additional markets have been 
found for the output of the natural-gasoline 
plants and prices have recovered from the un- 
satisfactory levels of the thirties and of 1940. 
During part of 1940 the principal grade of nat- 
ural gasoline over a large part of the Southwest 
in open-market transactions brought less than 
the posted price for high-gravity crude oil. 

Processing 
field from 


natural gas have not been changed appreciably 


methods currently employed in 
operations for extracting liquids 
during the past decade. However, application 
of previously known methods to specific oper- 
ations, in various combinations, has shown im- 
portant improvement in operational efficiency 
in many of today’s plants. Not only are the 
new plants more efficient than those of a few 
years back, but modernization of many older 
plants has placed them on a par with those 
built over the past 10 years 


Since the design and operation of each plant 


are based on economics, seldom are any two 


exactly alike. Several factors contribute to 
these variations, including the composition and 
conditions under which the natural gas is pro- 
duced, disposition of residue gas, and the grades 
of liquids produced. Compared to operations of 
a decade ago, plants of today are usually de- 


signed to process much greater volumes of nat- 


ural gas. Higher operating pressures are also 
more common than heretofore as are low-tem- 
perature distillation and low-molecular-weight 
absorption oil. 


Cen'ral Plant 


Although practiced to some degree a num- 
ber of years ago, central extraction plants op- 
erating in conjunction with remote absorbers 
are being utilized with high degrees of suc- 
cess today. A comparatively new installation 
of this type is the Garvin County, Oklahoma, 
project operated by Warren Petroleum Corp., 
This plant serves a group of major producers 
in the Golden Trend area. 

Design of the central plant and its remote 
units incorporates the latest features. The ex- 
traction portion of the extensive plant system 
is located adjacent to Maysville, Okla., and is 
designed to produce at the rate of 300,000 gal. 
of liquid daily. Two remote absorption units 
supply the central extraction plant with en- 
riched oil. The entire plant system is highly 
flexible and efficient. 

Residue gas from the central plant is deliv- 
ered to a pipe line. Raw field gas is processed 
at 40,000,000 cu. ft. daily. Products are natural 
gasoline, propane, and butane. 

While the remote absorber units in the Gar- 
vin County installation units are unusual the 
main processing plant and many of the other 
operations are typical of other large installa- 
tions completed since the close of World War II. 

Over 200 miles of pipe ranging from 2 to 30- 
in. is used for gas gathering, gas injections, and 
other transportation operations. A total of 21,- 
200 compressor horsepower is utilized with ab- 


View showing oil-gas separation equipment at the Old Ocean, Tex., plant of J. S. Abercrombie Co. The plant has a rated 
capacity in excess of 300,000 gal. daily. 
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Portable Gasoline Plants for capacities 
up to twenty million cubic feet per day. 
All processing equipment is skid mount- 
ed and the plant can be adjusted to oper- 
ate “automatically” 


Designed for processing at low or high 
pressures. Will recover gasoline only or 
gasoline and L.P.G. 


To meet the requirements of pool or 
lease conditions, the units are manufac- 
tured in three types and various sizes. 


For complete information write 


PORTABLE GASOLINE PLANTS, INC. 


Box 327 TULSA 1, OKLAHOMA 











SPECIALISTS IN 
INDUSTRIAL CONTROLS & EQUIPMENT 


For the past twenty-five years Eggelhof Engineers has specialized in controls and 
equipment for plants similar to yours. This experience means that Eggelhof can 
help you select the proper equipment to meet your requirements. Eggelhof’s 
specialized engineering knowledge and quarter-century of experience will mean 
dollar savings to you on the purchase of new equipment. Contact the office 
nearest you for detailed information and catalogs 


Cygethof Engineers 


P. 0. Box 2047 1912 Hussion St P. 0. Box 9097 P. 0. Box 1055 
Corpus Christi Houston New Orleans Shreveport 
2-7141 AT-6471 MA-2780 7-7741 





4803 Lemmon Ave P. 0. Box 1174 1013 Avenve B P. 0. Box 1531 
Dallas Lubbock San Antonic« 
JU-0571 2-4330 F-5506 
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The S.S. “Natalie O. Warren.” 


sorber pressures up to 760 psi. and reservoil 
injection pressures up to 2,400 psi. An addi- 
tional 8,655 hp. is used in electric-power gen- 
eration and auxiliary operations. 

The plant consumes several thousand bar- 
rels of water daily. In this plant direct-fired 
heaters are used with radiator-type air coolers 
Multistage centrifugal pumps are used in lean- 
oil service, driven by gas engines. 


Automatic Operation 


The trend toward automatic operation has 
been outstanding in years. Control 
through instrumentation covering all phases of 
operation has been expanded to the point where 
the number of operators per shift in plants 
producing from 100,000 to more than 300,000 
gal. daily is no greater than in 5,000 to 25,000- 
gal. plants of 20 to 40 years ago. 


recent 


Power plant, distillation and fractionating 
installations, and the utilities and other aux- 
iliary equipment which make the typical gaso- 
line or cycling plant a completely integrated 
operation compare in efficiency with the most 
modern of refinery operations. 

Special credit goes to the designers and 
builders of engines and compressors around 
which all operations of natural gasoline and 
related activities revolve. As the need for great- 
er horsepower became apparent, manufactur- 
ers have steadily increased their ratings until 
2.500-hp. units are used at many plants. Coop- 
er-Bessemer Corp., Ingersoll-Rand, and Clark 
Bros., Inc., are among the companies which, 
working with the have de- 
signed engines and compressors meeting the 
expanding needs. Centrifugal compressors are 
being used in low-stage operations at one large 


manufacturers, 


plant and centrifugal boosters have proved 
their value in the transmission of natural gas. 


owned by Warren Petroleum Corp., placed in intercoastal service for the 
liquefied petroleum gases in 1947. Capacity 1,386.000 gal. 


transportation of 


The use of electrical power produced at plants 
with generators directly connected to engines 
has been a development of the past 20 years 
which has aided in the solution of auxiliary 
problems. 

According to The Oil and Gas Journal’s an- 
nual survey in April this year the 318 natural- 
gasoline plants in the Southwest had a daily 
capacity of 19,866,970 gal. and 48 cycling plants 
a capacity of 6,726,000 gal. daily. The products 
of the plants other than the natural-gasoline 
grades, motor gasoline, condensate, butane, and 
propane include in some instances the commer- 
cial sale of isobutane, isopentane, hexane, and 
heptane. 


Cycling Becomes Important Production 
Factor Starting in 1938 


HE art of cycling became a factor in the 

gasoline industry starting in 1938 with the 
completion of two plants in Texas. One was 
built by Corpus Christi Corp. in Nueces Coun- 
ty and the other was a joint enterprise of Sea- 
board Oil Co. of Delaware and Tide Water As- 
sociated Oil Co. which was located at Long 
Lake, Cayuga field, East Texas. Cycling con- 
sists of extracting liquid hydrocarbons from a 
wet-gas reservoir by methods employed in the 
normal gasoline plant and returning the 
stripped or residue gas continuously to the res- 
ervoir where it becomes enriched for subse- 
quent processing under carefully controlled 
conditions. 

The original plants were successful and 
there has been a steady growth in the output 
of plants, principally in Texas, since that time. 
The operation of the cycling plant is similar 
to that of the stancard natural-gasoline plant 
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Cycling became a commercial operation in 1938. Here are two of the plants that started operating that year: Top, Cayuga 





field plant, Anderson County, Texas, of Tide Water Associated Oil Co. and Seaboard Oil Cc.; bottom, Wardner plant. located 


except that the output extends from propane 
to the light condensates. Because the plant 
produce the heavier fractions, some cycling- 


plant operations have been adapted to the pro- 
duction of finished motor fuels so that this de 
velopment has become a direct factor not only 


in natural-gasoline markets but also moior- 


fuel markets of refineries 


A cycling program involves the use of large 


and varied equipment, including compressors 


strippers, absorbers, and separators, much of 


which is designed and built for high-pressure 


operation. The operation itself is essential to 


recovery of light hydrocarbons in 


fields 


maximun 
producin 
Cyclin 


operations are conducted in the 


fields themselves. The design, con- 


struction, and operation of cycling projects 
have opened a whole new field of technology 
and operational practices, particularly in Texas 
Louisiana 

A brief 
sized cycling plant 


lailv) in South 


Mississippi, and Arkansas 

description of the operation of a 
(50,000,000 ecu. ft 
This me- 


Louisiana follows 


dium-sized cycling plant is designed to handle 


OU VOD D00 | ¢ 


1. ft. per day of produced gas 
approximately 45,000,000 of which comes from 
the distillate-producing formation and approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 from the oil-distillate-produc- 
ing formation. The former gas enters the plant 
at about 2,000 psi. and the latter at about 500 
psi. After absorption, both of these gas streams 


are boosted to a pressure of approximately 3,900 
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in Nueces County, Texas, of Corpus Christi Corp. 


back into 


formations. 


psi. for injection their respe tive 

oducin 

The plant is designed to recover and store 
in liquid form no less than 35 per cent of the 
propane, 80 per cent of the butanes, and 98 per 
cent of the pentanes plus contained in the total 
produced gas. The products are propane, mixed 
butanes, natural gasoline, motor fuel, kerosine, 
as oil, and distillate oil bottoms 

To prevent internal corrosion of the high- 
pressure pipe line and other project equipment, 
corrosion-inhibitor solution is injected into the 
high-pressure gas stream at points near each 
well head. Special well-completion procedures 


permitted the maximum well-head delivery 
pressures and consequent minimum retrograde 
condensation at the surface of the well bore on 
The 
system is designed for 1,000-psi 


The 


approximately 3lo miles of 65/8-in. o.d 


the production wells sand production 
working pres- 
sure gas-injection system, consisting of 
line, 
delivers gas to the two input wells for the —_ 
sand. Gas injection into these “D” sand input 
wells is made at or below the gas-water con- 
tact point 

Three absorption-pressure levels are used; 
the high pressure at 2,000 psi., an intermediate 
pressure of 500 psi., and a reabsorption pressure 
of 140 psi. Both the produced streams entering 
the plant plus each of the vents from the re- 
flash 


tanks are treated at one of these three absorp- 


juced pressure separators and rich-oil 


tion pressure levels. 
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This half-century has seen our oil industry 
grow from infancy to young gianthood. 
Imaginative research, exploration and 
development has kept oil men young in 
mind and spirit, aggressive, constantly 
BUTANE oe PROPANE » 
FUEL OIL 2 


NATURAL GASOLINE . 
NAPHTHA 7 


searching for new ways to. improve 
products and production methods. Anchor 
buys and sells these products. When you 
call Anchor, the culmination of this fifty 
years of progress is at 


your service. 


DIESEL OIL 
KEROSENE 


OTHER PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


ANCHOR PETROLEUM COMPANY e 
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METALLI hop-welded, field-bolted, structural steel BUILDINGS are 
nished with rigid bent or truss (peak or bowstring) frames and with optional 
Aall and roof coverings of corrugated asbestos, iron, or aluminun 
Mass-produced METALLIC BUILDINGS are offered in a wide range 
standard sizes. On the other hand, they can be designed strictly to 
specifications and individual requirements 
xperienced METALLIC 

United State They kn 


Write for deta 









erection crews ar available anywhere 
y your problems in the Oil and Gas Industry 
ces on METALLIC BUILDINGS 





BUILDING COMPANY 


MNOUSTON, TEXAS 


DESIGNERS @ FABRICATORS @ ERECTORS OF PREFABRICATED " 
STRUCTURAL STEEL BUILDINGS FOR INDUSTRY FINK TRUSS 













1 PIONEER Independent Natural Gasoline MANUFACTURER 









GRIMES 
GASOLINE Co. 


NATURAL GASOLINE .... BUTANE ... . PROPANE 





TULSA, OKLAHOMA, U.S.A. 
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Gulf Oil Corp.'s Eunice, N. M., plant handling 58.000,000 cu. ft. of gas daily. In representative operation, plant recovers 68.000 
gal. daily of propane, 27.000 gal. of butane. and 48,000 gal. of natural gasoline. 


L.P.G.8 Growth, Percentagewise, Exceeds 
All Other Divisions of the Industry 


O development in the growth of oil and gas 

in the Southwest has been more outstand- 
ing than has been the expansion of the liquefied 
petroleum gas industry over the past 20 years. 
Its percentage of growth from year to year has 
exceeded all other divisions of Southwest 
activity 

For many years a byproduct of the natural- 
gasoline plants, a situation has developed at 
many plants at which the “tail is wagging the 
dog” and since the close of World War II the 
total production of liquefied petroleum gases 
for the country as a whole now exceeds the 
output of the regular natural-gasoline grades 
and natural-gasoline mixtures. In addition there 
has been a steady increase in the output of 
L.P.G. at refineries in the United States includ- 
ing practically all of the plants located in the 
Southwest. 

Starting in the late twenties the manufac- 
turers began to give attention to the absence 
of markets for these light hydrocarbons. The 
advancements in fractionating design made it 
possible for the manufacturers to recover both 
the propane and butane as separate products. 

The big problem in the Southwest was not 
the recovery of the L.P.G. but to find markets. 
As late as 1927 the reported sale of L.P.G. for 
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the entire country totaled only 1 million gal- 
lons. However, sales in 1920 were twice what 
they were the previous year and starting at 
that time there was a rapid increase in all 
uses of L.P.G. 

The growth in the Southwest is shown in 
the following table, based on the latest Bureau 
of Mines reports available: 


Production of L.P.G. at Plants* 


1941 1948 

(thousand gallons) 
Arkansas 6,281 39.092 
Kansas 12,815 28,617 
Louisiana 24,765 179,442 
Mississippi 18,339 
New Mexico 31,396 
Oklahoma 197,131 
Texas 1,123,225 


11,885 
91,136 
378,598 
525,390 1,617,242 
*Confined to production at natural-gasoline and 
cycling plants and not including refinery output. 


Southwest 


In 1948 the southwest plants accounted for 
78 per cent of the total production in the United 
States and due to the rapid growth over the 
past 2 years it is believed it is now at least 
80 per cent of the national total. 

There are no data available which give 
accurately the consumption of L.P.G. within 
the southwest area. Local consumption absorbs 











This is a 1927 method of making a delivery to one of the 
early users of L.P.G. in the Southwest. 


a substantial part of the total production and 


the market is expanding rapidly 


All of the larger cities of the Southwest and 
most of the smaller communities are now con 
nected to natural-gas systems but there are 


nany communities, in addition to the rural 
areas, which rely on L.P.G. as fuel for all uses 
On the farms L.P.G 


fuel for tractors and all farm power. Since a 


has become an important 


large part of the Southwest is within a 200- 
mile radius of a source of. supply the L.P.G. is 
delivered at comparatively low prices, particu- 
larly where the consumer has storage facilities 
to handle 5 or more barrels of the product 


Usually these deliveries are made by tank 


trucks 


from the 366 natural-gasoline and cycling plants 


which obtain their supplies directly 


located in the Southwest. 





PROPANE-BUTANE PROPELS 
MOTOR CAR IN 1912 


+ ow use of butane and propane or mixtures 

f the two as motor fuel is spreading in 
everal fields including buses, trucks, and 
iutomobiles. Some have assumed this is an 


entirely new development 


Such is not the case. Frank Peterson, widely 
known pioneer of the natural-gasoline industry 
now retired in Tulsa, tells of an experiment 
( ed on in 1912 shortly after the natural 

line industry was born 

Peterson, in association with Dr. Walter O 
Snelling and others, installed a pressure-storage 
tank and mixing valve, replacing the conven 
tional carburetor on a Packard car. The demon 

ition in New York City showed that the ca! 

ing propane-butane mixture gave satisfac 
tory performance. The test attracted attention 
in the automobile industry at that time. The 
mplicatior ng from handling the high 
pre e fuel in storage and on the ¢ e! 
ponsible for the failure to secure 
ipplication 














Specially designed high-pressure tank cars now transport 

liquetied petroleum gases throughout the United States. 

Twenty years ago the multiunit tanks shown above were 
being used in transportation. 


There is also a large demand within the 


Southwest from utility companies, chemical 


manufacturers, and a number of other indus- 


trial users. 


The bulk of the production of L.P.G. in the 


Southwest is disposed of outside the area 
through tank car, pipe line, and water trans- 
portation. The southwest plants supply most 
of the large demand within the Middle West 
and thousands of insulated tank cars are en- 
gaged in the transportation of the products 
between plants and points of distribution 

The principal problem of the manufacturer 
is the seasonal shifts in demands, particularly 
in the case of propane. In recent years the 
demand for propane has exceeded the supply 
during the winter consuming months, and large 
excess supplies prevail during the remainder of 
the year. This has brought large pressure- 
storage programs at many plants and also the 
consuming centers. Some applications of under- 
ground storage of propane have also been 
successful. 

The national market, largely supplied by 
southwestern plants east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, is divided 64 per cent domestic, 9 per 
cent industrial, 7 per cent gas manufacture, and 
20 per cent chemical manufacture 

As outlets for L.P.G. have expanded, market 
conditions for the manufacturer have improved 
Prices are still generally below the quotations 
for natural-gasoline grades but manufacturers 
believe that this spread will gradually close 
In the case of butane it has brought about a 
situation in which its use as blending material 
in the production of motor fuels competes with 
the other demands in which butane is either 
used as a separate product or blended with 


propane to secure a commercial fuel. 
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To Better Serve 


The passing of time has brought understandable progress in many great 
industries . . . but few, if any, have had so little time to prepare for 
exceptional demand as the suppliers of LP-Gas. The call for LP-Gas from 
homes, farms, industry and transportation has been so great that few 
companies have succeeded in expanding facilities even approaching the 
demand for the product. 


Prominent among the leaders has been the Liquefied Petroleum Gas Division 
of Warren Petroleum Corporation. New plants have been placed in produc- 
tion . . . others enlarged . . . Terminal and Storage increased . . . Rail 
and Water Transportation expanded .. . Engineering and Research fostered 
. all with one thought in mind . . . TO BETTER SERVE the growing 
number of customers who depend on Warren for the LP-Gas they need. 


WARREN 


LP-GAS DIVISION 
TULSA, OKLA. 
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SOUTHWEST 


ine 


PERSONALITIES 


K. S. Adams, chairman of the board of Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., joined the ware 
house and material department of the firm in 1919 
In 1938 he was elected executive vice president of 
the company, and in April 1938 was elected presi 
dent. He is a graduate of Kansas University 


Clyde H. Alexander retired as vice president and 
general manager of Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartles 
ville, Okla., to operate independently. At 13 he was 
in the oil industry, driving a lease team in Penn 
sylvania. He aided in construction of the first cy 
cling plant 


A. W. Ambrose, president of Cities Service Oil Co 
Bartlesville, Okla., was a petroleum technologist with 
the United States Bureau of Mines_in 1918. He be 
came president of Cities Service in 1946 after filling 
several executive positions for 23 years 


W. A. Baden, president of Anchor Petroleum Co 
Tulsa, entered the L.P.G. business after graduating 
from Tulsa University in 1933, and has been con 
nected with the industry ever since. He was one 
of the organizers of Anchor 


J. W. Black was transferred to Magnolia Petro 
leum Co.’s natural-gas department in 1923, 4 years 
after joining the company. He is now assistant to 
the manager of that department in Dallas 


George P. Bunn, manager of Phillips Petroleum 
Co.’s natural-gasoline and gas department, Bartles- 
ville, Okla., graduated from Kansas University in 
1920 and joined Phillips the same year. He is a past 
president of Natural Gasoline Association of America 


J. O. Campbell joined Carter Oil Co., Tulsa, in 
1939 as a junior petroleum engineer. Now general 
superintendent of natural-gas and gasoline plants, he 
attended Illinois University and Missouri School of 
Mines 


R. A. Carter, general superintendent of Stanolind 
Oil & Gas Co.’s gas department, Tulsa, formerly was 
superintendent in charge of the natural-gasoline and 
gas division of Continental Oil Co. at Ponca City 
Okla. He started his career with Lone Star Gas 
Co. and later went with Skelly Oil Co 


D. L. Connelly, president and director of Warren 
Oil Co., Houston, first entered the oil industry at 
Barnsdall, Okla., as clerk for National Supply Co. in 
1920. He became a scout and landman for Gulf Oil 
Corp. in 1922, and in 1944 became oil-production 
manager for Warren Oil 


Emery Edgar DeBack was widely recognized is 
an authority on gas recycling. He was vice presi 
dent of Stratton Pipeline Corp., and general super 
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A robust division of the petroleum in- 
dustry is that devoted to natural-gaso- 
line manufacture and related opera- 
tions. The men listed here are among 
those who have contributed to the di- 
vision’s importance in southwestern oil. 


intendent of Coastal Recycling Corp., The Chicago 
Corp., and Gulf Plains Corp., Corpus Christi. (Died 
1942) 


C. P. Dimit, vice president in charge of production 
and a director of Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., started with National Supply Co. He joined 
Gulf Pipe Line Co. of Oklahoma in 1916, and afte: 
13 years transferred to the old Gypsy Oil Co. In 
1929 he became director and vice president of Inde 
pendent Oil & Gas Co., and went with Phillips in 
1931 


J. H. Dunn, before going with Shamrock Oil & 
Gas Corp., Amarillo, was chief production engineer 
for Lone Star Gas Co. A graduate of Texas A. & M 
College, he began his career as an orifice-meter in- 
spector with Lone Star. He is now president of 
Shamrock 


Donald B. Edwards, Tulsa, stepped up to chief 
engineer of Stanolind Oil & Gas Co.’s manufactur 
ing department in 1950. He joined the firm as as 
sistant chief gas engineer in 1946 and is a graduate 
of Rice Institute 


H. E. Felt joined Warren Petroleum Corp., Tulsa, 
in 1930, and shortly afterward became secretary. For- 
merly with Atlantic Refining, he is now vice presi 
dent in charge of Warren's L.P.G. division 


Julian L. Foster, general superintendent of Lone 
Star Gas Co.’s division of transportation, is also 
general superintendent and director of Lone Star 
Producing Co 


J. L. Gallagher, Tulsa, was named general super- 
intendent of plant operations for Sinclair Oil & Gas 
Co. last year. A veteran of 34 years of service with 
the company, he has served as stillman at the Cush- 
ing, Okla., refinery and has held various positions 
in other Oklahoma plants 


Allen T. Givens, Monroe, La., is gasoline-division 
superintendent for Coltexo Corp. He is a graduate 
of Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, and entered the 
natural-gasoline business in 1929 


T. R. Goebel had been associated with Sinclair 
Oil & Gas Co., Skelly Oil Co., and Shell Oil Co. be 
fore becoming vice president of Columbian Carbon 
Co., New York City. He is past president of the 
Natural Gasoline Association of America 


Otha H. Grimes, Tulsa, went in business for him- 
self in 1921, and a year later Grimes Gasoline Co 
put its first natural-gasoline plant in operation. He 
formerly did gas-engineering work for the old Okla- 
homa Petroleum & Gasoline Co 


R. D. Hanley. vice president of Magnolia Petro 
leum Co., Dallas, started his career with Magnolia 
Gas Co. in 1925. He is also a director of Magnolia 
Petroleum. 


Don D. Harrington, Amarillo, president of Panoma 
Corp., began his career in the engineering depart- 
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ment of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) in 1919. He joined 
Marland Oil Co. later, quitting in 1926 to form a 
partnership in Amarillo. In 1949 he formed Panoma, 
which operates 2 gasoline plants and 200 gas wells 


H. W. Harts, Tulsa, got his start in the oil busi- 
ness with Amerada Petroleum Corp. in 1921, becom- 
ing construction superintendent in 1925. He is now 
vice president of manufacturing for Warren Petro- 
leum Corp 


Frank C. Henderson was a veteran of Spindletop 
and built the first casing-head-gasoline plant in the 
Mid-Continent area at Nowata, Okla. Later he built 
the first high-pressure recycling plant on the Gulf 
Coast at Agua Dulce field, Texas. (Died 1943) 


Chesley C. Herndon, Tulsa, has been executive 
vice president of Skelly Oil Co. since its organiza- 
tion in 1919. He practiced law in Tennessee and 
Oklahoma from 1909-19. The company is a large 
manufacturer of natural gasoline 


J. A. LaFortune, Tulsa, executive vice president 
and a director of Warren Petroleum Corp., formerly 
was with Standard Oil Co. (Ind.). He is past presi- 
dent of Natural Gasoline Association of America and 
is a director of Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. 


T. W. Legatski, assistant director of research at 
Bartlesville, Okla., for Phillips Petroleum Co., joined 
the firm’s technical staff in 1925 following graduation 
from Michigan University. He later became resident 
director of research at Phillips, Tex. 


John F. Lynch became president of La Gloria 
Corp., Corpus Christi, in 1947 after having been as- 
sociated with Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp., Amarillo, 
and Fletcher Oil Co., Los Angeles 


H. W. Manley, recently named vice president of 
Sunray Oil Corp., Tulsa, formerly was manager of 
its gas-gasoline department. A graduate of Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, he joined the old Barnsdall Oil 
Co. as engineer in 1929 


J. R. McWilliams was appointed executive vice 
president of Carter Oil Co., Tulsa, in 1948. He 
served as a petroleum coordinator during World 
War II, and was formerly with Skelly Oil Co., Tulsa 
The company is a large producer of natural gasoline 


Frank Metheny, Fort Worth, is vice president and 
general manager of Sid Richardson Gasoline Co 
and Sid Richardson Carbon Co. He started in the 
oil industry as a roustabout after graduation from 
Oklahoma University, and worked up to assistant 
division superintendent of Phillips Petroleum Co. He 
served as assistant manager of the gasoline depart- 
ment during World War II and joined Richardson in 
1947 


Morris E. Mockley, Tulsa, president of Canal Re- 
fining Co. and Anchor Gasoline Corp., previously 
had been supervisor of Amerada Petroleum Corp.'s 
gasoline-plant division, and president of Natural Gas- 
oline Corp. (Died 1950) 


W. B. Moran, president of J. E. Crosbie, Inc., 
Tulsa, started working for The Texas Co. in 1916 
during summer vacations. A graduate of Notre Dame 
University, he continued with the firm until 1927 
when he joined Crosbie. The firm was incorporated 
in 1928 and Moran was named vice president. He 
was named president in 1938 and held this position 
until the company was recently sold 


I. Earl Nutter, general superintendent of opera- 
tions for Panoma Corp., Amarillo, formerly was with 


Phillips Petroleum Co. He modified Panoma’s nat- 
ural-gasoline plant in Carson County, Texas, in 1937, 
and in 1947-48 designed and supervised the advanced 
plant near Hooker, Okla 


John T. Oxley, president of Texas Natural Gaso- 
line Corp., Tulsa, formerly was secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of Warren Petroleum Corp. He 
first joined Amerada Petroleum Corp. after gradu- 
ation from Tulsa University 


Frank M. Perry. manager of the natural-gasoline 
and chemical division of Cities Service Oil Co. (Del.), 
Bartlesville, Okla., became a junior engineer for a 
Cities Service subsidiary in 1919 and has been as 
sociated with the organization since 


L. G. Rheinberger, Tulsa, is vice president in 
charge of gasoline-department operations for Sin- 
clair Oil & Gas Co. He is also a member of the 
board of directors, and formerly was superintend- 
ent of contracts and measurements 


E. H. Salrin, vice president and director of Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co., Houston, first entered the 
oil business in 1914 for Oklahoma Oil Co. in Tulsa 
He was named secretary in 1920, and in 1922 was 
elected secretary-treasurer of Tidal Oil Co. He was 
named vice president in 1926, and since 1936 has been 
serving as vice president and director of Tide Water 
Associated 


T. K. Smith, Tulsa, was a pioneer manufacturer 
of natural gasoline and the inventor of equipment 
widely used in the oil industry. He was president of 
Pioneer Corp. (Died 1936) 


J. O. Sue, superintendent of the natural-gas and 
gasoline department for Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
Houston, joined the company as a clerk. In 1929 he 
was moved to Houston and in 1935 received appoint- 
ment to his present position 


R. W. Thomas, formerly vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Philgas Co., and president of Hycar 
Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla., is now vice presi- 
dent of research and development for Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. He joined the organization in 1926 


J. W. Vaiden, vice president of manufacturing 
and research for Skelly Oil Co., is a graduate of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and started as a la- 
borer for Skelly in 1924. He is a past president of 
Natural Gasoline Association of America 


William H. Vaughan, superintendent of gas utili 
zation for Tide Water Associated Oil Co., Houston, 
is in charge of gas operations in the Mid-Continent 
area. He pioneered gas-cycling operations, and be 
came affiliated with Tide Water in 1936. 


Albert H. Weil, general superintendent of the gas- 
oline and chemical department of United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., Shreveport, during the war was attached 
to the Corps of Engineers on the Manhattan Project 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn 


Harry Wheeldon, vice president of Shamrock Oil 
& Gas Corp., Amarillo, is a graduate of Texas A. & M 
College. He formerly was superintendent of Lone 
Star Gas Co.’s natural-gasoline plants before join- 
ing Shamrock 


C. R. Williams joined Continental Oi! Co. in 1929 
and remained with that firm until 1942 A graduate 
of University of Oklahoma, he is now vice president 
in charge of operations in the oil and gas division 
for The Chicago Corp., with headquarters in Corpus 
Christi. 
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Left: Early-day ditcher in operation near Dallas for Lone Star Gas Co. Right: Modern ditcher powered with diesel engine 


digging ditch for 20-in. crude-oil line in West Texas. 


Left: Pipe-bending machine using hydraulic jack and two rollers at work for the Oklahoma Pipe Line Co. in Oklahoma during 


the early twenties. Right: Bending 12-in. pipe in 1950 for Great Lakes Pipe Line Co. near Barnsdall, Okla. Diesel tractor 


with side bcom used. 


Nouthwest Is 





by C. O. Willson 


HALF-CENTURY ago pipe-line transpor- 
tation in the Southwest consisted of gath- 
ering lines for one refinery in Texas, a slightly 
larger system for a Kansas refinery, and natu- 
ral-gas transmission confined to a few towns 
in southeast Kansas 
Today as shown by the accompanying crude- 
oil and product map and a second map of gas 
systems in the Natural Gas Section, transpor- 
tation for liquids and gas extend to all parts 
of the Southwest and from that area in many 
instances lengthens to the North, East, and West 
Starting with the Spindletop period there 
has been a steady growth in all phases of crude- 
oil transportation supplemented by a compara- 





ble expansion in ocean-going and inland water 
facilities to the end that southwestern petro- 
leum finds its way to most domestic outlets 
and widely scattered world markets. Product 
transportation by pipe line became an impor- 
tant factor starting two decades ago. 

Natural-gas transmission, which is discussed 
in a separate section of this publication devoted 
to that development, blankets the Southwest 
and in a spectacular expansion of recent years 
now extends to most of the large consuming 
centers of the Middle West and East with im- 
portant outlets in part of the Rocky Mountain 
area. 

The activities of the predecessors of the 
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Left: Applying coating by hand on 20-in. line of the Lone Star Gas Co. in Texas in the early thirties. Right: Coating machine 
operated in 1950 on 26-in. gas line of Cities Service Gas Co. between Hugcton field and Kansas City. 





ae 
Left: Texas Pipe Line Co. lays threaded coupled 8-in. line to Goose Creek field in 1917. 
pipe. Right: Welding the 20-in. crude-oil line in 1949 of Magnolia Pipe Line Co. 


Machine of early design turns 
from Texas to Illinois. 


Hub of the Pipe-Line Industry 


present Texas Co., Gulf Oil Corp., and Sinclair 6-in. line. Within 2 years the system of the 


Pipe Line Co., are typical of the pipe-line company which became The Texas Co. in 1902 





operations of several companies in the Gulf 
Coast within the decade following the Spindle- 
top discovery. 


had extended its pipe-line system to Sour Lake. 
With an assured supply The Texas Co. pur- 

chased its first tanker, “Florida,” for coastwise 
J. S. Cullinan and associates and Hogg- movement. It had a capacity of 15,000 bbl. with 

Swayne Syndicate, a producing. concern, a speed of 12 m.p.h. 

organized Texas Fuel Co. within 3 months 

after the Spindletop discovery. In January 1902 

plans were under way for the construction of 


In 1905 The Texas Co. connected to the new 
Humble field where nearly 3 million barrels 
of oil was in storage. The terminal for this 
a pipe line and refinery. Crude oil was pur- field was near Houston. The 


company also 
chased as low as 3 cents a barrel. started the 


construction of a line from the 

W. J. (Jack) Ennis built the 20-mile line new Jennings, La., area to Beaumont. Large 
from Spindletop field to a poiry near Port shipments were made from the _ pipe-line 
Arthur where the refinery was to be built and terminals by tank car as well as by tanker 
which had water-shipping facilities. On May 16, J. M. Guffey Petroleum Co., predecessor of 


1902, 5.865 bbl. of crude was run through the Gulf Oil Corp., was organized in May 1901 
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Backfilling line of Cities Service Oil Co. in Oklahoma in 1917. 


and acquired properties in Spindletop field and 
also 16 miles of 6-in. pipe line from Spindletop 
to Port Arthur which had been started by the 
Guffey interests. Other transportation facilities 
of the new company included 100 iron tank cars 
of 150-bbl. capacity each and 1,000,000 bbl. of 
iron tankage. After the refinery was enlarged, 
starting in 1902, the capacity of the pipe line 
was increased. 








Major Construction 

The Gulf and the Texas companies within 
a period of a year both decided to extend their 
pipe-line systems to the new Glenn pool in 
Oklahoma, then part of the Indian Territory. 
This represented major pipe-line construction 
for that period. The 413-mile, 8-in. Gulf line 
from Glenn pool to the Sour Lake area in Texas 


Bulldozer backfilling 30-in. natural-gas line of Transcon was completed in 1907 and deliveries started 
tinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. in Mississippi in 1950. 


Old and new in pipe-line patrolling. At left is P. L. Martindale showing what the well-dressed line walker wore in 1922. 


Employed by Oklahoma Pipe Line Co. (now Interstate Oil Pipe Line Co.), his equipment included cleaning irons and safety 

belt, a 45-caliber pistol, telephone instrument. wire stretcher, pliers. and a long-nosed spade called a “sharpshooter.” Other 

tocls for digging out and repairing leaks were usually stored at farmhouses or safe hiding places along the line. At right 
is plane in service of Interstate Oil Pipe Line Co. carrying on routine pipe-line patrolling in Mississippi. 
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Left: Early reciprocating pumps at the Augusta, Kans., station of Oklahoma Pipe Line Co. (now Interstate Oil Pipe Line Co.). 


Right: Modern centrifugal pump installation at the Cushing. Okla., station on 


The Texas Co. in the fall of 1906 approved 
the “hazardous and costly undertaking” and 
started a pipe line from Glenn pool to connect 
with its Gulf Coast system. Historians of the 
company agree that this was a major step in 
the development of the company which, within 
a few years, was to become one of the first 
10 oil concerns of the entire world. 

For the construction of this line, the com- 
pany purchased 430 miles of 8-in. pipe from 
National Tube Co. At the same time, to take 
care of this large expenditure, the capital 
stock of the company was 
$6,000,000 to $12,000,000 


increased from 

The total length of The Texas Co. line, 
which was completed in September 1907, was 
472 miles. A representative pump station con- 
sisted of two 37,500-bbl. tanks, four 175-hp 
boilers, and three steam pumps. Twelve of 











the 22-in. line of Ozark Pipe Line System. 


these stations were installed on the line. One 
crew started laying line south from West Tulsa 
and one south from Red River. They started 
deliveries through the line in March 1907 but 
the line was not finally completed until Janu- 
ary 1908. The pipe-line tariff from Glenn pool 
to Port Arthur made effective at that time 
was 4742 cents a barrel in contrast to the 
prevailing rate of 60 cents for rail transporta- 
tion. 

There was another milestone in the history 
of The Texas Co. in that year marked by the 
launching of the new tanker “Texas” which 
was placed in regular service between Port 
Arthur and European ports. 

Incidentally, reports show that in this same 
year the company started to pay its employes 
by check rather than cash. This was recom- 
mended by a Port Arthur bank which pointed 


Left: Stecmship Paraguay. first tanker of Sun Oil Co., with cargo of Spindietop crude en route to Marcus Hook, Pa., refinery 


of the company. Tanker, which had a capacity of 18,000 bbl., was a refitted Great Lakes ore boat. 
bbl. tanker of Atlantic Refining Co. used in crude-oil transportation service between Gulf Coast and Philadelphia 
Named in honor of E. H. Blum, vice president in charge of company’s southwestern operations. 
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Right: Modern 146,000- 
refinery. 
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Pipe-line committee of Texas Pipe Line Co. holds meeting at Port Arthur, Tex., refinery of The Texas Co.. June 25, 1926. In 


the first row center is B. E. Hull, head of the pipe-line company and often designated “dean of the pipe-line industry.” 
Others shown in picture are: Back row. F. P. Dodge, T. J. McMahon, R. J. Daniel. O. R. Burden, J. B. Haden, J. H. Borchers. 


and H. M. Snyder 


Second row, B. C. Walker, C. O. Crouch, H. L. Stewart, O. E. Stimson, J. C. Colligan. and W. A. Bohan. 


Front row. Charles Benson, T. J. Hannon, J. K. McGoldrick, Hull. J. L. Dowling, A. M. Doncghue, R. B. McLaughlin. and J. B. 


out this practice would reduce the currency 
requirements of the bank and also encourage 
employes to open both checking and savings 
accounts 

The Texas Co. expanded its pipe-line facili- 
during the decade following the 
3y 1910 it was operating 


ties rapidly 
Spindletop discovery 
1,000 miles of telephone and telegraph lines, 
and its southwest pipe-line system connected 


to refineries at West Tulsa, Okla., and West 
Dallas, Port Arthur, and Port Neches, Tex.., 


with a combined capacity of 30,000 bbl. daily. To 
handle shipments from the refineries and the 
water terminals the company had 1,010 tank 


cars, 5 ocean-going tankers, 9 ocean-going steel 


All<man. 





Indicative of how quickly the new oil sup- 
plies of the Southwest became important in 
The 
Texas Co. by 1913 was marketing petroleum 
products in 77 through 60 
terminals and 180 distributing stations 


world markets, through transportation, 


countries ocean 


Burt E. Hull 
The pipe-line activities of The Texas Co 


with the varied 
activities of Burt E. Hull, who has had a major 


are interwoven many and 
part in all pipe-line construction and operation 
in which the company has been the owner or 
part owner. 

Hull, graduate of 
Texas A. & M. College, saw the first pipe line 
built out of Spindletop starting in 1901. He 
joined The Texas Co. in 1905 and his first job 
was to assist in laying a line from 
to Humble field. The following 


who is an engineering 


3eaumont 


vear he sur- 








barges, 10 wooden barges, and 2 tugs. In the 
same year the company authorized the con- 
struction of a 200-mile, 8-in. pipe line from 
Artis, La., on the Texas boundary, to the Port 
Arthur refinery. 
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One of the largest single transactions in petroleum history. 

Co. (Ind. 

ment for Sinclair's half interest in the Sinclair Pipe Line Co. and Sinclair Crud2 Oil Purchasing Co. 
already owned a half interest. 





handed a check for $72,500,000 to the late E. W. Sinclair, president of Sinclair Consclidated Oil Corp 


1930 the late Edward C. Seubert, president of Standard Oil 
in pay 
The Standard company 
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... but be sure it’s a 


If your employees are singing a sad song 
about housing — give them WHITMOR 
Field Homes and make them satisfied 
employees. Companies that are em- 
ployee relations minded know that the 
most important factor in keeping work 
in the field at a high level is through 
better living. If comfortable and modern 
homes are provided, employees are sat- 
isfied and do better work. Our 30 years 
experience building quality homes as- 
sures you of comfort, livability, and dis- 


Qo 


Field Home 


tinctive design at no extra cost. From 
Basic planning to building complete com- 
munity facilities — you can depend on 
Whitmor for every detail, including utili- 
ties, streets, and many other facilities 

. and it can all be handled on one 
purchase order. You can also buy Whit- 
mor homes on a Lease-Rental plan that 
enables you to have the use of these 
homes without actually owning them. 
Write now for more information about 
this new way of obtaining Whitmor 
Homes — the finest in the field. 


“The Finest in the Field” 


WHITMOR 


Inc. 


ELEVEN WEST SIXTH STREET * 
Phone 5-1166 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


ON OF M. W. TURNER COMPANY 
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C-R-C Vertical Smooth Bender 
brings fast and economical 
operation. Write for folder giv- 
ing details and test results 


C-R-C Cleaning and 
Priming Machines in 
sizes to handle pipe 
from 3” to the larg- 
est made. 


The Big Incher is ruggedly built 
to do the toughest jeb. See 
them in opegation — folder 
available. 1 

1¢ 


"i e 4 
ca 


CRUTCHER « ROLFS - CUMMINGS, INC. 
Pipe Line Equipment and Supplies 
HOUSTON, TEXAS TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


“a 
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RIGHT Equipment 


Dependable and Economical 
Operation 


F om the Big Incher 
ditcher to the smallest 
dope kettle every piece 
of C-R-C equipment has 
been engineered and 
manufactured for 
dependability . . . 
You'll bring added 
speed and econ- 
omy in your opera- 
tions by specifying 

and using 

C-R-C 

equipment. 


There's no match for 
C-R-C Equipment PLUS 
C-R-C Service and Experience 
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C-R-C Coating and 
Wrapping machines 
available for all pipe 
sizes. Adaptable to 
individual specifica- 
tions. 
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Laying of pipe lines until the twenties was largely done by manual labor. This is a scene on the 8-in. line of Texas Pipe 


Line Co. between Glenn pool in Indian Territory and company’s Port Arthur refinery. 


It was one of the two first long-dis 


tance pipe lines cf the Southwest. 


veved the line from Beaumont to Lake Charles 
La., later extended to Jennings field, Louisiana 
He also made the survey of the line to Glenn 
pool in Indian Territory. Later he became pres- 
ident of Texas Pipe Line Co. and was in charge 
of its expansion into one of the largest pipe- 
line systems in this country 

During World War II Hull was in charge of 
the construction of the 24 and 20-in. Big and 


Little Inch lines extending from Texas to the 


eastern seaboard. Recently he completed the 


laying of a 30-31-in. line, as president of Trans- 
Arabian Pipe Line Co., from the Persian Gulf 
in Arabia to Sidon, Lebanon, on the eastern 
Mediterranean 


Prairie a Pioneer 

Prairie Oil & Gas Co. was the pioneer pipe- 
line builder of the Mid-Continent. The pipe-line 
operations were later carried on under the 
name of Prairie Pipe Line Co. for many years 
In 1932 the system was absorbed by the Sinclai: 
interests and the early-day operations are now 
a part of the vast national pipe-line system of 
Sinclair Pipe Line Co., 
Corp 


owned by Sinclair Oil 


The Prairie company in 1903 built a 32-mile, 


6-in. line to connect the early Chanute and 


Humboldt fields in Kansas with the refinery 
which had been built by Standard Oil Co. at 
Neodesha, Kans 

After the pools had been discovered in the 


Bartlesville area, the decided to 


Actual con- 


company 
extend its system to that point 
struction was delayed because it was discovered 
that the company could not build into what 
was then Indian Territory, except through 
approval of Congress. The line to Bartlesville 
was completed in December 1904 and it became 
the first trunk line in what is now Oklahoma 

The Prairie company quickly connected to 
Red Fork and Glenn pools near Tulsa with a 
134-mile, 6-in. line, after Glenn pool was dis- 
covered in 1906. The first major pipe-line con- 
struction to the north took place in 1904 when 
the Prairie company built a 113-mile, 8-in. line 
from Humboldt to the new Creek 
(Kansas City), Mo., refinery of Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana). 


Sugar 


Sinclair Growth 
The pipe-line chronology of the Sinclair 
companies is one of the most interesting of the 
Southwest, reflecting changing economic con- 
ditions in which pipe-line transportation was 
often dominant in determining trends affecting 








Typical station on the Glenn pool, Indian Territory-Port Arthu~, Tex., refinery of The Texas Co. pipe line under construction in 
1907. The principal equipment consisted of four 175-hp. boilers and three steam pumps. 
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Early-day pumping equipment in temporary service mounted on a manure spreader in service for Sinclair Pipe Line Co. 


the operations of the entire company. The 
company—known originally as Sinclair Oil & 
Refining Co.—was a consolidation of six com- 
panies headed by H. F. Sinclair who entered 
the oil business a few years earlier as an 
independent producer in Kansas. Previously 
he had been a druggist in Independence, Kans 
Recently retired, he directed the company’s 
activities until it became not only one of the 
largest concerns of the Southwest but a major 
national operator with important foreign 
holdings 

When organized, the company had five 
refineries located at Cushing, Muskogee, and 
Vinita, Okla., and Chanute and Coffeyville, 
Kans., all served with small pipe-line systems 
All these plants have since been dismantled 


although the Coffeyville plant was operated 
until 1949. 


The company quickly recognized the desira- 
bility of building large plants in consuming and 
shipping centers and starting in 1917 the com- 
pany laid plans to build lines to the Chicago 
area and to the Gulf Coast. Plants which are 
now major refineries of the oil industry were 
built at East Chicago, Ind., and Houston. 

In 1921 a half interest in Sinclair Pipe Line 
Co. and Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co 
was sold to Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) for 
$17,000,000. The system was expanded at several 
points and in 1930 Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
purchased the remaining half of the two com- 
panies for $72,500,000 

The Sinclair company largely replaced this 
transportation facility when it acquired through 
merger the properties of Prairie Oil & Gas Co 
and Prairie Pipe Line Co. The Prairie pipe-line 
system, whose early activities were explained 
previously, over a period of years was adapted 
to the expanding operations of the Sinclair 
company. 

An interesting development of the postwar 
period was the extension of the Sinclair product 
pipe-line system from the Houston refinery 
north to Kansas City where it joins another 


product line to East Chicago and from there 
east to a system which connects to many 
middle-west consuming centers and then on to 
another major Sinclair refinery at Marcus 
Hook, Pa. Last year the company acquired 
the refinery of Wood River Oil & Refining Co. 
in East St. Louis, Ill., area and its product 
lines are now a part of this transcontinental 
products system. Within the Southwest this 
has resulted in the shutting down of the Sinclair 
refineries at Sand Springs, Okla., Fort Worth, 
Coffeyville, and Kansas City. 


Interstate History 

The present Interstate Oil Pipe Line Co., 
with general headquarters in Shreveport, one 
of the largest systems serving the Southwest, 
has a representative history that goes back to 
1909. Its growth over the 42-year period reflects 
the changing conditions in southwest develop- 
ment which has brought progressive changes 
in the activities of companies which now are 
all included in the Interstate system, subsidiary 
of Standard Oil Co. (N.J.). 

The present southern division of Interstate 
until 1944 was the pipe-line division of Standard 
Oil Co. of Louisiana and the present northern 
division was the Oklahoma Pipe Line Co. The 
main function of the Standard of Louisiana 
division was to gather and transport crude to 
the Baton Rouge refinery of the parent com- 


pany. Over a period of years it extended its 


One of the first Wiggins floating roofs used in Cushing. 
Oklahoma, field in 1923. Pontoon-type decks were developed 
in 1928. 
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(A) Gasket. 


(B) Gasket Container Ring. 
(C) Sliding Push Ring. 
(D) Main Ring. 
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This is 
50 years old too! 


Early and somewhat crude models of 


Skinner-Seal Pipe Joint Clamp were first 








placed on the market in 1898. Half a cen- 
tury of improvement in design, materials 
and fabrication has resulted in the present 
magnificent product used universally 
throughout the entire petroleum industries. 
In stock at all oil well supply stores! 


M. B. SKINNER CO., SOUTH BEND 21, IND., U.S.A. 





SEAL, PIPE JOINT CLAMP 
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The pipeline industry is one of the largest users of all the 

principal types of communication. This shows a 140-ft. micro 

wave tower at the Colorado City, Tex., 
American Pipe Line Co. 


staticn of Pan 


system to connect to most of the principal 
fields in North Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, and later to the Gulf Coast area of Louisi 
ana 

Oklahoma Pipe Line Co. was organized to 
gather and transport crude south in Oklahoma 
and Kansas to the Baton Rouge refinery. A 
three-segment operation was perfected in 1910 
Oklahoma Pipe Line Co. gathered and trans- 
ported crude to the Arkansas-Oklahoma line 
where it was picked up by the pipe-line divi- 
sion of Prairie Oil & Gas Co. This company 
transported it across Arkansas and delivered 
it to the Standard Oi! 
Co. of Louisiana. 


pipe-line system of 
Late in the 20’s it became apparent tat 
the company would need a northern outlet, and 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) built the line under 
of Ajax Pipe Line Co. from the 
Glenn pool area to Wood River, Ill. This was a 
double 10-in. line 


the name 


Later, stock interest in this 
company was acquired by the Sohio company 


Pure Oil Co., Carter Oil Co., Imperial Oil, Ltd., 
and Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey (Delaware). 


Hazards 


Indicative of the hazards of major pipe-line 
operation in the late 30’s the need for the two 
Ajax lines dimished because of the revival of 
major operations in south Illinois. Within a 
short time the throughput dropped to a low 
of 3,625 bbl. daily. There was a quick change 
in this situation, however, as World War II 
approached and by 1945 the two lines were 
operating at capacity. During this war period 
the southbound movement of the Oklahoma- 
Standard of Louisiana facilities was in part 
reversed and crude oil was brought north into 
Oklahoma and tendered to the lines which had 
an eastern destination. 

Oklahoma Pipe Line was among the first to 
This method of 
patrol did not quickly replace the “pipe-line 
walker” who through the years had become 


adopt aerial pipe-line patrol 


one of the most widely known personalities of 
the oil industry. On May 5, 
drop on the Glenn pool-Arkansas trunk line 
indicated a leak between the Red Oak and 
Kinta stations. Due to the rugged country the 
management decided to search for the leak 
from the air. Within 2 hours the pilot had 
located the leak and had dropped a message 
to the Kinta station. It was estimated that it 
would have required a land party 10 to 12 


1935, a pressure 


hours to have completed the search. 

The original Standard of Louisiana 268-mile 
line had four stations. Each was equipped with 
three 100-hp. diesel engines, three 6 by 18-in. 
vertical pumps, and two 37,500-bbl. steel storage 
tanks. had three dwellings for 
employes. This was a typical station operation 


Each station 


of that period. 

It soon became apparent that the 10,000-bbl. 
capacity of this line would not be sufficient 
1909 a wildcat discovery 
opened Caddo field and it quickly became one 


Near the close of 


Laying first “big-inch” natural-gas pipe line {rom P tr-lia field of North Texas to Fort Worth in 1909. 
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of the major supplies of the Southwest. The 
Standard of Louisiana line was connected to 
the field in 1910 and deliveries of the high- 
Baton 
started. Other fields were discovered in the 


gravity crude to the Rouge refinery 
same area, loops were installed on the line, 
and by 1913 the capacity of the system was 
increased to 30,000 bbl. daily. 

A chronological history ef what became the 
Interstate pipe-line 1944 
frequent changes in the system from year to 
fields 
the company, and 


system in shows 


vear. Extensions were made to new 
within the area served by 
trunk-line connections were often made with 
other systems in order to facilitate the over-all 
movement of crude oil within the Southwest 
and to areas as far east as the Atlantic seaboard 

In 1923 Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana pur- 
chased the Prairie pipe line in Arkansas and 
it was incorporated in the present Interstate 
system 

Operating Innovations 


Interstate is credited with many innovations 
in construction and operation. The company 
reports show that in 1933 it adopted the use of 
This 


permitted repairs to be made on a pipe line 


electric spot welding in repairing pipe 


while it remained in service and replaced the 
old method of applying temporary patches 
That year the company purchased 10 gasoline- 
powered welding machines and repaired ap- 
proximately 200,000 ft. of pipe. 

In 1946 Interstate started using radio-tele- 
phone for pipe-line communications. A fixed- 
location transmitting and receiving station was 
erected at Wilson, Okla., 
units located at the Wilson depot office and at 
the Hewitt, Okla., station. This was connected 


with remote-control 


This tank farm operated by Stanolind Oil Purchasing Co. is one of the largest in the world. The storage represented by the 
55.000 and 85,000-bbI. tanks totals 5,000,000 bbl. of crude oil. 


with five mobile units installed in company 
vehicles. The same year the company started 
the use of a transport plane and also made a 
contract with an outside firm covering pipe-line 
patrol service by air. 

After World War II the company, in cooper- 
ation with Aluminum Co. of America, carried 
on experimental work in the use of aluminum 
line pipe. The pipe was used in the Magnolia, 
Arkansas, field in the handling of sour crude 


Largest Line 


Humble Pipe Line Co., a 100 per cent owned 
of Humble Oil & Refining Co., 


within a period of 30 vears has become the 


subsidiary 


within the 
Southwest. Its activities are confined to the 


largest transporter of crude oil 
states of Texas and Louisiana 

In 1919 Humble’s pipe-line operations con- 
sisted of 50 miles of pipe line, all 4-in. or less 
The system has been rapidly expanded so that 
it now exceeds 9,000 miles of gathering and 
trunk lines. 

A 1950 report showed that the company 
was transporting 571,000 bbl. daily of petroleum 
consisting of 545,000 bbl. of crude oil, 12,000 
bbl. of natural gasoline, and 14,000 bbl. daily of 
refinery products. It was connected to 290 
fields and 21,297 wells located on 4,545 leases. 
The company has pioneered in several of the 
major developments in the design and operating 
of both gathering and trunk line operations. 
Particular attention has been 
methods used in batching many grades of crude 
oil from the fields to refineries and shipping 
terminals without contamination. Recently the 
company was shipping 55 grades of crude oil 
and 4 special grades of mixtures. To do this it 


given as to 
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Jim Cummings of Crutcher-Rolfs-Cu ings, Inc., Houston, demonstrates original side boom and winch model developed by him 
before the firm was organized in 1933. The firm has originated other important pipe-line-construction equipment. 


is often necessary to have several grades 
crude oil in a particular line at one time 


Practices 

The rapid expansion in gathering and trunk- 
line systems in the Southwest following World 
War I caused operators to give more attention 
to the possibilities of reducing installation and 
operating costs by new methods and equip- 
ment. There were many innovations during 
that period. 

Possibly the most noteworthy of these was 
the use of acetylene and electric welding. Prai- 
rie Pipe Line Co. and Noah E. Wagner of that 
company are credited with the introduction of 
acetylene welding for all oil pipe-line work. In 
1920 the company welded 15 miles of 8-in. using 
pipe of 17 to 24 ft. instead of the usual 40 ft. 
Before being placed in service, the line was 
tested at 800-lb. pressure and a scraper was 
run through the line. Observers were fearful 
that the “icicles” which were part of the weld- 
ing operation would retard the movement of 
the scraper and the crude. The tests showed 
that they obtained the same operating results 
as with the screwed-coupling lines then in use 

The Prairie company decided to weld the 
140-mile, 8-in. line from Mexia and Hensley, 
Tex., and this was the first long-distance ap- 
plication of the method. Over the next few 
years there were a number of applications of 
acetylene welding in pipe-line construction. 

In 1929 electric welding came into extensive 
use for welding together the bell and spigot 
joints of pipe. Electric welding for butt joints 
without backup ring came into extensive use 
starting in 1932. Electric welding had been used 
in the repairing of lines starting in 1928. 

The use of the centrifugal pump in booster 
stations started in 1926 in Seminole field. It 
proved successful in this application and soon 


installations were made at the main-line pump- 
ing stations. The centrifugal pumps were usu- 
ally operated with electric motors, and this 
brought the first applications of automatic op- 
eration not possible on a comparable basis 
when steam, oil, or gas engines were used for 
power. 

Starting in the late twenties pipe-line com- 
panies began to use aerial photography in con- 
nection with their survey work in the installa- 
tion of pipe lines in new areas. There were 
also many improvements in the design of die- 
sel and gas engines, both for permanent in- 
stallations and semiportable 

Another development was seamless pipe for 
trunk-line service starting in 1928. A compet- 
itor of pipe made with electric-welded seams 
was soon introduced. Both types of pipe were 
quickly adopted by the pipe-line industry. The 
higher-tensile-strength pipe with thinner walls 
brought important savings in reduced freight 
charges, stringing and laying costs, lower in- 
vestment, and greater inside diameters which 
added to the capacity of the line 

Large-Diameter Line 

Starting in the thirties there was a trend 
toward the use of large-diameter pipe. Pre- 
viously operators had been able to expand the 


capacity of their systems by increasing pres- 
sures with their 4, 6, 8, and 10-in. lines, a de- 
velopment partially accounted for by improve- 
ments in pumping design. The early practice 
was to install loops in existing systems when- 
ever necessary. 


It was noteworthy that starting in the thir- 
ties new systems did not use any pipe under 
10-in., with more and More 12-in. being laid 
Later 14 and 16-in. lines were used although 
generally on short movements. 

3efore the entry of this country into World 
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CRUDE-OIL AND PRODUCT PIPE-LINE MILEAGE 
IN SOUTHWEST 
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War II engineers were convinced that crude 
oil lines using 18 to 24-in. pipe were entirely 
feasible provided there was a sufficient volume 
of oil to be transported. The application came 
quickly when it was decided to build a 24-in 
war-emergency line from East Texas to the 
Atlantic seaboard. This was followed by a 20- 
in. products line connecting to Texas and Lou- 
isiana refineries and also extending to the At- 
lantic seaboard. The crude line became a ne- 
cessity when in 1942 it was apparent that coast- 
wise tanker distribution was vulnerable to the 
action of the enemies’ submarines. Both the 
big-inch crude-oil and products-line operation 
proved practical in every way, and toward the 
close of the war period the 24-in. crude line 
transported approximately 300,000 bbl. daily 
and the 20-in. products line in excess of 200.000 
bbl. daily 

While these two war lines have been con 
verted to natural- gas transportation, they 
served to emphasize the possibility of big-inch 
lines in the movement of crude oil and impor- 
tant applications have been made in the South- 
west in interstate operations over the past 5 
vears. There are important savings over the 
small-inch operations in both construction and 
operating costs. In addition to the entirely new 
lines ranging from 16 to 22-in.. some of the 
larger pipe-line companies are replacing thei 
small-inch operations with one or more big- 
inch lines. This development has brought ma- 
jor changes in the design of power and pump- 
ing equipment which are outlined later 

While most of this transportation has always 
taken place in the major systems, as has been 
described, there is still an important movement 
by smaller lines including those which serve 
independent refineries from nearby fields 
Originally the large systems seldom served the 
independent refineries located in the South- 
west. This situation has changed in recent 
years and now a number of small refineries 





receive part or all of their crude-oil supply 
from the larger systems. 

A decision of the United States Supreme 
Court rendered June 22, 1914, in what was 
known as “The Pipe Line Cases” held all pipe 
lines engaged in the interstate transporation of 
oil were common carriers and subject to the 
regulations of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as such. The decision was in accord- 
ance with the Hepburn Act relating to com- 
mon carriers passed June 29, 1906. 

Prior to the decision Prairie Oil & Gas Co 
had refused to act as a common carrier. Afte1 
the decision, Prairie Pipe Line Co. was formed 
to carry on transportation activities with Prai- 
rie Oil & Gas Co. acting as a producing, pur- 
chasing, and storage company. Oklahoma early 
in its oil history enacted a common-carrier act 
on intrastate shipments and other states ap- 
proved similar legislation as their pipe - line 
movement of crude oil became an important 
factor in operations. 

The evolution trom the “tong” or “pipe 
hook” and screwed-coupling method of laying 
pipe line in hand-dug trenches has been steady 
over the past 30 years. The laying of the lines 
has become largely a machine operation. Be- 
cause of improved methods lines are now often 
economically laid in areas not accessible fo 
pipe-line operation 20 or more years ago 

It is also a long way from the 175-hp. steam 
boilers connected to steam pumps of the 1901- 
1910 period to the 1,600-hp. diesel engines o1 
purchased-power installations of the past dec- 
ade. In the case of the natural-gas compressar 
units, ratings are as high as 2,500 hp 

Historical Growth 


Yearly since Spindletop there have been im- 
portant extensions to pipe-line transportation 





Crew on the firing line of the first major electric-welded pipe 

line consisting of 169-mile, 8-in. pipe line from San Augustine 

to Corsicana, Tex. This line was welded by H. C. Price Co. 
for Texas Pipe Line Co. in 1928. 
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Last year it was a fresh gas supply for Buffalo... 1951 
will see a new line to Chicago and the first line to New 
England ... In 30 years over 20,000 miles of pipeline 
completed on schedule .. . under all conditions .. . 
through some of the toughest terrain in the world. 
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NATURAL GAS 
Zo 18 MILLION PEOPLE 


Natural gas has reached the country’s 
greatest population center—-the northeast- 
tern seaboard area—through the Trans- 
continental pipe line that started on its 
way less than two years ago. 
To get there, the pipe line had to 
go over—under—or through scores 
of natural obstacles . . . rivers, 
mountains and swamps. It had to 
bypass congested metropolitan areas 
and cross a network of 160 railroads 
... 305 highways . . . 40 rivers. More than 
500,000 tons of steel were fabricated into its 
1,840 miles of pipe. 

Major public utilities in the New York-New 
Jersey-Philadelphia area, together with many in 
southern states along the route of the pipe line, are 
being supplied by Transcontinental so that an esti- 
mated 18 million individuals can enjoy the benefits 
of natural gas. These utilities can plan ahead with 
confidence, for growing natural gas reserves along 
the Gulf Coast are presently estimated in excess of 
60 trillion cubic feet—-enough for Transcontinental 
to fulfill its commitments to present customers for 
generations. 
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Transcontinental gas pipe line — world’s longest — stretches 1,840 miles from Texas to New York 


TRANSCONTINENTAL GAS PIPE LINE CORPORATION 


HOUSTON - TEXAS 
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in the Southwest. Starting with small local 
systems supplying refineries at Corsicana, Tex.. 
and Neodesha, Kans., pipe lines now have the 
responsibility of transporting approximately 
4,370,000 bbl. daily of crude oil and condensate 
in the Southwest (Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and New 
Mexico). In addition a large part of the pro- 
duction of natural gasoline and cycling plants 
in the Southwest totaling approximately 400,- 
000 bbl. daily is transported for short distances 


Mississippi, 


by pipe line 

In 1926, according to the Bureau of Mines, a 
report showed that trunk-line mileage for 
crude oil and products in the Southwest to- 
taled 22,910 miles and gathering systems 21,920 
miles. By January 1, 1950, this has increased to 
50,110 miles for the trunk lines and 40,015 miles 
for the gathering lines. 

The size of the pipe lines is of interest. The 
trunk-line system in the Southwest on January 
1, 1950, consisted of 497 miles of less than 4-in 
1,790 miles of 4-in.; 6,659 miles of 6-in.; 17,694 
miles of 8-in.; 8,506 miles of 10-in.; 4,827 miles 
of 12-in., and 3,035 miles of over 12-in. The 
gathering lines ranged from 2 to 10-in. About 
half were 4-in 


Modern Methods 

Paul Reed, pipe-line editor of The Oil and 
Gas Journal, at this point outlines briefly some 
of the changes that have taken place in pipe- 
line practices in recent years. 

Pipe-laying methods are essentially similar 
for crude oil, products, and natural-gas pipe 
lines. In the last 30 years procedures have been 


changed by the introduction of machinery sup- 
planting work done by large crews of men 
working with teams of mules and horses and 
a variety of hand equipment including pipe 
tongs, jack posts, winches, mope poles, and 
mormon boards. 


Clearing of right-of-way formerly done by 
ax gangs and teams is now accomplished large- 
ly by power saws and bulldozers. Pipe is strung 
along the right-of-way by pipe trucks which 
haul from an unloading point on the railroad. 

Formerly ditching machines competed with 
hand labor; now all pipe-line ditches are dug 
by ditchers, drag lines, or back hoes, except 
in exceptional situations. Small-diameter pipe 
is now widely bent by shoes mounted at the 
base of tractor A-frames. Large-diameter pipe 
is now bent by engine-operated machines ca- 
pable of making smooth bends. 

The older methods of connecting joints by 
screw-and-threaded couplings and (in many 
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cases on natural-gas lines) by bolted couplings 
have been superseded by electric welding. 
There was a transitional period in which there 
was much oxyacetylene welding. A stringer 
bead is run when the pipe is lined up; this may 
be followed by a “hot pass” to give additional 
strength prior to running filler and then string- 
er beads run by welders working behind the 
front-end lineup operations. 

Formerly pipe was laid bare in the ground. 
Coatings were applied by hand “ragging”; felt 
was spirally wrapped by hand-rotated devices. 
A significant advance in pipe protection came 
with the development of a machine which com- 
bined hot application of coating and imme- 
diate spiral wrapping. 

In practice there are two steps in pipe pro- 
tection. (1) An engine-driven machine, which 
both cleans the pipe and applies a priming coat, 
follows behind welding and ahead of (2) the 
“dope” or coating-and-wrapping machine which 
applies hot coating. This coating is usually 
wrapped with a glass mat which meshes in the 
hot coating or with asbestos felt which bonds 
to the hot coating. On some projects both glass 
and felt wrapping may be applied simulta- 
neously by the dope machine. Electronic holi- 
day detectors are commonly run behind “dope” 
operations to locate flaws in the coating, so 
they may be patched immediately. Much coat- 
ing and wrapping of pipe is done at yards prior 
to shipping to the line. 

Where a line traverses rocky ground “pad- 
ding” with soft dirt is usually specified to pre- 
vent damage during backfilling. An alternative 
for such padding has been recently introduced; 
this consists of wrapping the pipe with a hard, 
pliable “rock board.” 


This early-type Goulds vertical pipe-line pump was used by 

Galena Pipe Line Co. in Houston area. Later horizontal recip 

rocating pumps were generally used and more recently. 
centrifuga] pumps were introduced. 
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FLOW LINE AND 
PIPE LINE TYPE 


FULL OPENING [™ 
FOR 100% 
UNOBSTRUCTED 
FLOW! 


Here is a FULL OPEN- 
ING Double Union Swing 
Check Valve designed and 
recommended for the 
rough and ready demands 
of oil country applica 
tions A compact, effi 
cient, economical, easily 
accessible unit for use in 
lines where no stop is in 
stalled close to the check 
valve and where pipe 
cleaning mechanisms are 
used. Equipped with 
Catawissa PERFECT 
SEAL Unions on both 
ends! 


write for 
CATALOG I11 
showing the 
complete 
Catawissa line 





“a 


SIZES: 2” to 4”; Refax Metal bodies, Hitensiloy working 
parts; 500-ibs. service OWG; 1500-\bs. test; 250 psi WSP 


CATAWISSA PERFECT SEAL 
UNIONS AND VALVES ARE 
STOCKED & DISTRIBUTED BY 


OIL WELL SUPPLY CO. 


Branches Serving All Oil Fields 


HOT FORGED from solid, 
rectan wet geen me ya 
sig and produc ‘or 
dependable, long-life service 
under the severest piping 
conditions! 


A TYPE FOR EVERY USE! 
FOR ALL PRESSURES! 
FOR ALL TEMPERATURES ! 


(cma Standard & Dov & Double 
Extra Heavy 
UNIONS 

Available with 

screwed or socket 

weld ends. 3000 

Ib. sizes Vy” to 3”; 

6000-Ib. sizes ‘Ye 





_ ae 


ORIFICE : 
UNIONS 
With screwed or 
socket weld ends 
4000-Ib. and 6000- 
Ib. service. — 
M 


ALE & FEMALE 
UNIONS 


With steel-to-steel, 
bronze-to-steel, stain- 

















less steel-to-steel or 
orifice seats. 3000-lb 


service only. 








Standard & Double 
Extra Heavy 

LUG NUT 

EF. UNIONS 
te Hammer-type for 


quick opening and 
a quick closing. 








CATAWISSA VALVE & FITTINGS CO. 





COMPOSITE CATALOG 


450 MILL STREET CATAWISSA, PENNA. 
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CRUDE-OIL AND PRODUCT 
PIPE LINES 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 

















Skids support the pipe line during welding 
and until it is picked up by tractor-supported 
cradles for the cleaning-machine and dope-ma- 
chine operations. After doping, the line may 
be lowered again to the skids or it may be 
lowered directly into the ditch by the “cradling 
into the ditch” method. 

The first method of lowering pipe to the 
skids gives a convenient opportunity for find- 
ing and patching flaws. However, unless spe- 
cial provisions are made, the coating may be 
damaged where it is in contact with the skids 
It has been a common practice to complete low- 
ering-in operations in the early morning hours 
when the pipe is cool and contracted. 

Backfilling, usually by bulldozers but some- 
times by backfillers, follows lowering in to 
return the “spoil bank” of excavated earth or 
“backfill” to the ditch to cover the pipe. When 
the second method, known as cradling into the 
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ditch, is used, backfilling often proceeds within 
sight of the doping operations. 

In recent years some companies are depart- 
ing from the customary practice of having 
slack in the pipe when it is placed in the ditch. 
More attention is now being given to clearing 
up the right-of-way behind construction opera- 
tions so that it may be in good shape for the 
land owners. 

Pump stations for crude-oil lines were gen- 
erally converted more than 30 years ago from 
steam to diesel power for driving slow-speed 
reciprocating pumps. Within the past 20 years 
there has been a marked increase in installa- 
tion of centrifugal pumps driven by diesel en- 
gines and, to a growing extent, by electric 
motors. Nearly all products-line pumps are 
centrifugal. New types of reciprocating pumps 
have been introduced in product and crude-oil 
lines in the last 10 years including those of high- 

















speed multicylinder, and variable-stroke types 

Compressor stations for natural- gas lines 
have been largely equipped with reciprocating 
slow-speed gas-engine-driven units. In the last 
16 vears there have been a great many of ver- 
tical and angle-type high-speed compressor 
units. The postwar period has seen a wide- 
spread return to installation of the horizontal 
type; however, this is not regarded as a trend 
Within the last 4 years centrifugal compressors 
have been de\ eloped One company used these 
extensively with electric motor drive; this yea 
another company is commencing operation of 
three steam - turbine - driven centrifugal com- 
pressor stations; and a third company 1 plan 


+ 


ning for early construction of six stations witl 


internal-combustion turbines for driving cen- 
trifugal compressors. Additional information 


on natural-gas pipe lines is presented in the 


Natural-Gas Section of this issue 


Controls 


te and automatic controls are becom 


Remo 
ing practicable for diesel as well as electric- 
motor-operated pumps on crude-oil and prod 
ducts lines. It is predicted that they will be ap- 
plied to gas compressor stations, particularly, 
where gas turbines will be operated 

Microwave communication facilities are be- 
ing installed on many new pipe lines. These 
will enable the central office to converse wit! 
tations and even, by relay over high-frequen- 
cy radio, with company cars and trucks in the 


vicinity of the line. By such microwave sys 


ten dispatchers could obtain direct readin 
instruments and could start and stop unit 
and operate valves at remote station 
The advantages of large-diameter pipe have 


been exploited extensively for petroleum and 


I 


natural-gas lines in the postwar period. Many 





One or more ancient cannon, usually of Civil War vintage. 

for many years were an essential part of tank-farm equip 

ment. They were used in making holes in a tank of oil when 

it caught fire. letting the oil flow into the surrounding dyke 

before it boiled over from the heat or exploded and caused 
more serious damage to the immediate area. 
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Portable Gaso-type pumping unit used in the operation of 
field gathering systems. 


installations of big-inch crude-oil and natural- 


as lines have been made in the Southwest 
since the close of World War II 

The development of gas-tight tankage fo 
a variety of uses has been one of the impor- 
tant developments in crude-oil and product 
transmission and all related operations, having 
a direct bearing on conservation accomplish- 
ments. For years evaporation losses were heavy 
in the handling of crude oil from the wells 
through the gathering and trunk-line operations 
to refinery and terminal storage. Early tests 
howed losses as high as 5 per cent in the case 
if high-gravity crude oils 

One of the outstanding developments in the 
early twenties was the Wiggins floating roof 
This design served the dual purpose of pro- 
viding gastight storage and at the same time 
the floating-roof feature provided flexibility in 
capacity desirable in the use of working stor- 

e. Fire and other hazards incident to evapora 
tion losses were reduced 

The inventor was John H. Wiggins, who 
previous to the development of the floatin: 
roof. had been connected with the Bureau of 
Mines as an engineer. In 1923 Wiggins entered 


agreement with Chicago Bridge & Iron 





Co. covering the sale and installation of the 
tankage. Hundreds of tanks were installed 
the Southwest and other areas 

In 1945 the contract with the Chicago Bridge 
company was not renewed and was taken ove! 
by General American Transportation Co. These 
two companies, Graver Tank & Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., and other concerns through the years 
have designed gastight tankage covering every 
use irs the oil and gas industry from lease 
storage to that used in the operation of crude- 
oil and products lines. 
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CROSE contributions 


to the continued development of 
pipe line construction equipment 





4 
FIRST Hydraulically agitated, low 


make possible the rapid welding of pressure burner-type Pipe Line Coating 
large diameter pipe line Kettle 





Spray-type Pipe Coating 
and Wrapping Machine that also coats 
the bends 








: ET eT ———- - ——, , 
FIRST Double-head Cleaning and Aluminum Alloy Pipe Cut 
Priming Machine for speedy recondi ting and Beveling Machine with 360 


tioning of old pipe traveling ring and out-of-round attach- 
ment 


For pipe line service at its best... look to CR OSE first! 


M. J. CROSE MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 2715 DAWSON ROAD TULSA. OKLA. PHONE 6-2173 








SEPARATORS 


SLUSH PUMP 
STRAINERS 


WATER LINES 





BOILER HEADERS 


TANK BATTERIES 


XMAS TREES 


REGULATOR 
MANIFOLDS 


— 


MAKE THE MOST OF A GOOD THING=UNIBOLT! 


--. the perfect coupling for drilling and production service 


There is no limit to the uses for UNIBOLT Couplings 
in drilling and production service. Any line — steam lines, 
water lines, mud lines, oil and gas lines — can be coupled 
tighter, with a stronger joint, and dismantled and re- 
assembled in fast time with UNIBOLT Couplings. Three 
types of seats: a metal ring gasket type for high pressure 
service, a renewable resilient type for saturated steam and 
low pressure oil, gas, or water lines, and a tongue and 


groove type which conforms to ASA-600 Series specifica- 
tions for welding neck couplings. Hubs are provisioned for 
threaded, socket weld, or butt weld connections. The 
pressure range is up to 15,000 lbs. test. 


So, you name the coupling job and UNIBOLT will 
furnish the coupling designed expressly for that job. Make 
the most of a good thing . . . UNIBOLT. 








THORNHILL-CRAVER CO. 


é a 
HOUSTON, (|YNISO!T TEXAS 
NS 
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Product tanks at the terminals of Great Lakes Pipe Line Co. have individua] incoming and outgoing lines and a pump 
which makes each tank on the farm a separate entity. The tank can be used for receiving, can be closed off and its 
products blended, and then the refinery products pumped to the loading facilities. 


Products Pipe Line a 20-Year Development 


Sven decade starting in 1930 brought the first 
important applications of product transpor- 
tation by pipe line. Previously a crude-oil 
line in the East had been converted to prod- 
ucts service, and within the Southwest and in 
other areas there were short lines of small di- 
ameter usually transporting natural gasoline 
from a field plant to a loading terminal. 
Starting in the late twenties, refinery op- 
erators in the Mid-Continent 


serious 


began to give 


consideration to the possibilities of 


long-distance transportation of gasoline to 


northern points. These refiners were finding 
it increasingly difficult to ship their products 
by tank car and compete with refineries lo- 


cated in the Middle West which obtained their 


Original 1930 installation at 
Paola, Kans., pumping sta 
tion of Great Lakes Pipe Line 
Co. Later this manifold ar 
rangement was replaced by 
an aboveground system of 
direct switching which elimi 
nated the numerous valves, 
stubs, and crossovers. The 
cooling tower at the left was 
replaced by an underground 
heat exchanger connected to 
an incoming line. 
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crude-oil supplies by pipe line. There were 
many skeptics as to the feasibility of gasoline 
transportation but in 1930 two major projects 
were under way 

Continental Oil Co., Mid-Continent Petro- 
leum Corp., Pure Oil Co., 
Co., and Skelly Oil Co. organized the Great 
Lakes Pipe Line Co. and started the construc- 


Phillips Petroleum 


tion of a 6 and 8-in. system extending from 
Oklahoma and Kansas refineries to Des Moines, 
Chicago, and Minneapolis by way of Kansas 
City. The cooperative project was successful 


from the start and has since been greatly ex- 


panded so it now has a capacity of 
200,000 bbl 


nearly 


Several changes have been made in the 





ownership. The system is now connected to 14 
Kansas and Oklahoma and de- 
liveries have been extended as far 


refineries in 
north as 
Grand Forks, N. D. Last year a report showed 
that the line was connected to 14 terminals 
and the company was making deliveries, with 
the cooperation of tank trucks and tank cars 
to 2,400 destination points 
The original line delivered only one grade 
of gasoline. The system now handles several 
of products only 


Paso 


including not 
but distillates and kerosine 


Phillips Line 


Starting at about the same time, Phillips 
Petroleum Co. organized Phillips Pipe Line Co 
and built a products line to East St. Louis, Ill 
from its Borger, Tex 


refinery. It was late: 


extended to Chicago. It was also connected to 
the Great Lakes line, permitting an exchange 
of products and widening the delivery terri- 
both 


owned line 


tory for systems. This single privately 


was also successful from the start 
and indicated the possibilities of moving the 
principal refined products by pipe line over 


long distances 


Since that time there has been a steady ex- 
pansion of product pipe lines within the South 
west and also the building of lines north, east 
and west from the Southwest 


Within a few vears most of the larger con- 


suming centers in the Southwest were con- 


nected to one or more product lines. In some 
instances these lines are described as “extend- 
ed loading racks” of the refineries. These lines 
are used exclusively in the transportation of 
the products of one refinery. Other lines trans- 
port the refineries 


products of two or more 


and in some cases they are jointly owned and 
operated. Destination points for products lines 
originating in the Southwest include Pueblo, 
Denver, and several cities in the Middle West 
and the Southwest. Market 
agreement that these lines have made possible 
the continuance of an important refining in- 
dustry within the Southwest. Previously it was 
feared that refining in the Southwest 
be confined to a few plants supplying local 


students are in 


would 


requirements and the coastal plants which 
have access by water to Atlantic seaboard and 
markets. 


While the original 


foreign 
products lines largely 
duplicated the crude-oil lines in equipment and 
method of operation, it was early found that 
the transportation of products presented spe- 
cial problems and also that important savings 
were possible in both construction and opera- 
designing 


tion by equipment adapted to the 


movement of plant products 


6,818 Miles of Products Lines 


A year ago the product mileage in the 


Southwest totaled 6,818 miles out of a total fo 


the entire country of 20,881 miles. No separate 


data are available as to the movement of prod- 


ucts in the Southwest but it is estimated that 
it now accounts for more than 50 per cent 
of the national total of approximately 1,200,000 


bbl. daily 


This includes lines which originate 
in the Southwest but whose points of destina- 
tion are outside that area. 

Of the total for the Southwest the distribu- 
tion by states is as follows: Arkansas, 254 miles; 
Kansas, 2,092 miles; Louisiana, 544 miles; Mis- 
sissippi, 166 miles; Oklahoma, 1,137 miles; and 
Texas, 2,625 miles. All of the pipe is 12-in. o1 


less with greatest mileage of 9.979 miles of 8-in 


Terminal of Shell Pipe Line Corp., Deer Park, Tex., where products are received by pipe line from the cycling and natural- 
gasoline plant located in the Sheridan, Texas field. The line consists of 100 miles of 6-in. pipe. 
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From its producing subsidiary, Union 
Producing Company, and from hundreds of 
other gas producers in the Gulf South, United 
purchases annually a great and growing 
supply of natural gas. 


Last year, for example, United Gas and Union 
Producing Company paid over 30 million 
dollars to producers, royalty-owners and 
land-owners for gas purchased or produced 
in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Oklahoma. 


Through its network of some seven thousand 
miles of integrated pipe lines, connected 

to more than 200 producing gas fields, our 
Company is now providing dependable 
natural gas service to nearly 450 communities 


in the Gulf South. 
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On tOP ww ovr FiELb: 


Nueces, San Patricio and Karnes counties—all in South 
Texas—produced approximately 2,674,711 barrels 
of crude in December, 1950. 


Of this volume these companies produced, purchased 
and pipe-lined 1,100,376 barrels, or 41 per cent of 
the total. 


lt was gathered, transported, terminaled and mar- 
keted through our own facilities, a fact which dem- 
onstrates our leadership in the fields where we op- 
erate. 





Southern Minerals Corporation 
Southern Pipe Line Corporation 


411 North Broadway Corpus Christi 
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Pipeline Coatings & Wrapping Materials 


1973 WEST GRAY 
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PERSONALITIES 


H. H. Anderson, vice president of Shell Pipe Line 
Co., Houston, joined the company in 1918, and served 
in various capacities before appointment to his pres 
ent position. In 1950 he was awarded the American 
Petroleum Institute certificate of appreciation by its 
transportation division 


J. L. Burke, president of Service Pipe Line Co., 
Tulsa, has served the company in various capacities 
He is recognized as a leader in advancement of na- 
tional transportation policies 


Wofford Cain, Dallas, has been chairman of the 
board of directors of Southern Union Gas Co. since 
1943. He was one of the group of men who founded 
the company in West Texas in 1928 and personally 
superintended the laying of the first lines. He also 
served as president of the company from June 1943 
until January 1945 


George Coyle was for many years a director and 
general superintendent of Prairie Pipe Line Co. As 
a bookkeeper with Capt. N. V. V. Franchot, his in- 
terest in oil early turned to pipe lining. (Deceased) 


M. J. Crose, president of M. J. Crose Manufac- 
turing Co., Tulsa, first entered the pipe-line busi- 
ness in 1930 at Neoga, Ill., with W.K.M. Co., Inc 
After working with several other firms, he joined 
Perrault Brothers, Tulsa, in 1945 as shop superin- 
tendent. He left that company in May 1947 to form 
his own firm 


A. S. Crutcher, secretary and treasurer, Crutcher- 
Rolfs-Cumming, Inc., was with John E. Morris Co 
in 1924 when it developed the crawler-type boom 
tractor. 


J. R. Doles became president of Ajax Pipe Line 
Corp., Springfield, Mo., in 1945. He began his career 
in the pipe-line business with Oklahoma Pipe Line 
Co. in 1909 


Robert S. Ellison served as president of Stanolind 
Pipe Line Co. and Stanolind Crude Oil Purchasing 
Co. Teacher, lawyer, and authority on frontier 
America, he entered the oil industry as legal ad- 
viser for Midwest Refining Co., Casper, Wyo. (De- 


ceased) 


Laurence H. Favrot, president of Houston Con 
tracting Co., Houston, is 1951 president of Pipe Lin« 
Contractors Association. He is a graduate of Michi 
gan University and was associated with Williams 
Brothers, Tulsa, and Apex Construction Co. before 
joining Houston Contracting 


W. F. Gates was president of Prairie Pipe Line 
Co. for several years. He started work in the oil 
industry in 1884 with West Virginia Transportation 
Co. as pipe-line gager, railroad conductor, and oil 
inspector. (Deceased) 


Ralph V. Hanrahan, Houston, retired in Octobe1 
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Big-inch, long-distance, high-pressure 
pipe-line transportation was pio- 


neered in the Southwest. The indus- 
try developed a highly specialized 
technique, aided by such men as are 
briefly mentioned here. 


1950 after serving as president of Humble Pipe Line 
Co. for 29 years. His 49-year career in pipe lining 
was begun with a job in a construction gang 


William G. Heltzel, consulting pipe-line engineer, 
was one of the first to develop usable pipe-line-flow 
formulas. He was formerly vice president and mana 
ger of the former Stanolind Pipe Line Co. (now 
Service Pipe Line Co.) 


T. A. Hester, president of Oklahoma Contracting 
Co., Dallas, entered employ of the company in 1926 
after graduating from Cumberland University 


A. N. Horne, former vice president of Texas Em 
pire Pipe Line Co., and former vice president and 
manager of War Emergency Pipelines, Inc., is vice 
president and manager of foreign operations for 
Trans-Arabian Pipe Line Co., with headquarters at 


Beirut, Lebanon 


Burt E. Hull, former president of Texas Pipe Line 
Co. and former vice president of War Emergency 
Pipelines, Inc., recently retired as president of Trans- 
Arabian Pipe Line Co., San Francisco. He is a Texas 
A. & M. College graduate, and was elected vice pres 
ident of The Texas Co. in 1944 


L. E. Ingham, vice president in charge of opera- 
tions and engineering for Texas Gas Transmission 
Corp., began his natural-gas experience in 1910 when 
he joined the engineering department of United Nat- 
ural Gas Co. in Oil City, Pa. He became associated 
with Kentucky Natural Gas Corp. in 1939, serving 
as assistant to the president and then as vice pres- 
ident before the merger of Kentucky Natural into 
Texas Gas 


Albert C. Johnson, president of Trojan Construc- 
tion Co., Oklahoma City, is head of a firm which 
developed 3 years ago from Al Johnson Excavations. 
The company maintains three spreads and has laid 
more than 1,436 miles of line 


T. R. Jones, one of the founders of Jones & Bra 
den, is organizer and former president of Oklahoma 
Contracting Co., Dallas 


Loren F. Kahle is president of Interstate Oil Pipe 
Line Co., Tulsa, but is residing in Edmonton where 
he is serving as executive vice president of Inter 
provincial Pipe Line Co 


Wilson L. Kygar grew up in Ponca City, Okla., 
with the Marland interests, and some of his first 
pipe-line work was with Kay County Gas Co. He is 
now president of Continental Pipe Line Co 


John Leslie Latimer, president of Magnolia Pe 
troleum Co. and Magnolia Pipe Line Co., Dallas, 
started with the firm 35 years ago. After advancing 
through the ranks, he became assistant general man- 
ager of Magnolia Pipe Line in 1937. A year later he 
was named a director and vice president of both 
companies, and president in 1946 


J. Marston Linehan in 1947 became president of 
Mid-Continent Pipe Line Co., Tulsa. He joined the 
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firm in 1933 as superintendent of its southern divi 
sion and in 1944 was named vice president and 
general manager. He formerly was with the old 
Prairie Pipe Line Co. and Sinclair Pipe Line Co 


O. Q. Lomax, president of Humble Pipe Line Co 
Houston, has had 30 years of service with the com- 
pany. He was appointed assistant general super 
intendent in 1937 and elected to the board of di 
rector named vice president, and general supe! 
intendent in 1942 


John B. Manion, Tulsa, retired, was president of 
Sinclair Prairie Pipe Line Co. and is widely known 
for his accomplishments in pipe-line operation. As a 
telegrapher he began in the Pennsylvania oil fields 
becoming a pipe-line specialist with the old Standard 
Oil Co 


John J. McGoldrick, Tulsa, retired, was president 
of Texas Pipe Line Co. of Oklahoma. He began work 
as a line walker and pump-station man for old Man- 
hattan Oil Co. at Bowling Green, Ohio, in 1898 


Frank R. McGrew retired as vice president in 
charge of pipe-line operations for Standard Oil Co 
of Louisiana in 1937. He had worked for Eureka 
Pipe Line Co. prior to joining Standard in 1909 
(Died 1946) 


R. B. McLaughlin, president of Texas Pipe Line 
Co., Texas Empire Pipe Line Co., and Texas-New 
Mexico Pipe Line Co., Houston, has had more than 
40 years of pipe-line service. He began his career 
as a laborer at 16. 


Martin Moran, for many years president of Texas 
Pipe Line Co. of Oklahoma, started as a gager in the 
1880’s in Bradford, Pennsylvania, field. Several of 
his sons became prominent in southwest oil opera 
tions. (Deceased). 


Harry Moreland is president of Great Lakes Pipe 
Line Co., Kansas City, Mo., the largest products car- 
rier. Starting as a clerk in the pipe-line department 
of the old Marland Oil Co. in 1920, he was placed in 
charge of Great Lakes when it was organized in 
1930 


C. R. Musgrave, vice president of Phillips Petro 
leum Co.’s products-pipe-line department, Bartles 
ville, Okla., formerly worked for the Santa Fe Rail 
road. He joined Phillips as assistant traffic man 
ager 


J. P. Neill, president of Western Construction Co 
Austin, formerly was with Southern Natural Gas 
Co. In recent years he was vice president of H. C 
Price Co., Bartlesville, Okla 


Roy F. Parkhill, president of Parkhill Truck Co., 

started his firm after World War I, in 1919 

it was made into a partnership, and in 1940 

as incorporated. He has handled some of the big 
gest stringing jobs in the business 


Calvin N. Payne, one of the founders of Magnolia 
Petroleum Co., constructed and managed the Payne 
& McCray pipe line, one of the first crude lines in 
the United States. He was associated with Standard 
Oil Co. before moving to Texas in 1897. (Died 1926) 


Lewis Perrault, president of Perrault Brothers 
Tulsa, first entered the pipe-line industry in 1929 
with Hill-Hubbell as a salesman. He left this firm 
in 1939 to organize the present company 


H. C. Price, Bartlesville, Okla 
pany which bears his name 


head of the con 
started in the pipe-line 
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business in the early 1920's. He is a graduate of 
Colorado School of Mines 


Eugene L. Rolfs, president, Crutcher-Rolfs-Cum- 
mings, Inc., was with Johns-Manville Co. in 1927 
when he invented the spiral wrapping machine 


Joe H. Russell has been with the Gulf organiza- 
tion since 1921. In recent years he has directed both 
il-production and pipe-line operations, and in 1951 
became president of the new West Texas Gulf Pipe 
Line Co 


N. A. Saigh, president, N. A. Saigh Co., has been 
contracting pipe-line construction for 25 years, from 
headquarters in San Antonio 


John B. Sheehan, owner-manager of Sheehan Pipe 
Line Construction Co., Tulsa, in 1904 helped his 
father lay an oil line in Kansas. During World War 
II he was active in Big and Little Big Inch construc- 
tion 


B. P. Sibole became president of Stanolind Pipe 
Line Co. in 1942. At 26 he graduated from University 
f Pennsylvania and became journeyman machinist 
in Pierce Arrow Motor Co.’s shops. He assumed 
charge of Sinclair Oil Co.’s motor-transport depart- 
ment in 1920. Stanolind’s West Texas system was 
constructed under his direction. (Deceased) 


O. R. Smith, president of Smith Contracting Corp., 
Fort Worth, first organized to contract pipe-line 
welding, but his operations soon expanded into full- 
scale spread operations. He has developed unique 
techniques for pipe-line welding 


Ray L. Smith, founder of Ray L. Smith & Son, 
Inc., El Dorado, Kans., began his career with Empire 
Pipe Line Co. in 1916. His firm has laid several 
thousand miles of line, including four sections on the 
Big Inch 


T. E. Swigart has been president of Shell Pipe 
Line Corp., Houston, since 1940. He was superin- 
tendent of Petroleum Experiment Station, Bartles- 
ville, Okla., before joining Shell 


R. J. Tibbets was elected a director and vice pres- 
ident in charge of all crude and products lines for 
Sinclair Refining Co. in September 1950, with head- 
quarters in Independence, Kans. He had long service 
with the old Prairie Pipe Line Co. before it was ac- 
quired by Sinclair in 1930 


L. H. True, after extensive field experience in pipe 
lining, became vice president and manager for Mag- 
nolia Pipe Line Co., Dallas. He directed construction 
of the firm's Corsicana, Tex.-Patoka, Il., line, which 
was the first continuous big-inch crude-oil systen 
of the postwar period 


Ira O. Walker, president of Pan American Pipe 


Line Co., Houston, was in Venezuela with Lago 
Transportation Co., and in Louisiana with Shell Oil 
Co. before joining Pan-American in 1936. He became 
president last vear 


S. Miller Williams, Jr., and David R. Williams 
have been associated in pipe-line construction and 
other activities. They started contracting more than 
30 years ago in Oklahoma. Subsequently their op- 
erations have become world wide 


Robert Thomas heads Texas Louisiana Contrac 
tors, Fort Worth. For a long period he was asso- 
ciated in the management of O. C. Whitaker Co. He 
ilso heads Gulf Southern Contractors 
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From the days when pipelining 
consisted of low-pressure screw 
[2 pipe or coupled gas pipe, and 
, a the work was performed by 
- hand and teams, to 1951 when 
pipelining consists of 24”... 
26” .. . 30” lines strung over 
thousands of miles by large 
mechanized methods, Okla- 
homa Contracting Company 
has steadily grown to be a 
well-established veteran of the 
industry. 


Cig 
~~ gy 


It’s an OR Job... If it’s done by... 
Oklahoma Contracting Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS * HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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MARKETED PRODUCTION OF NATURAL GAS 





Growth of marketed production of natural gas in Southwest wi‘h that for entire United States. (All volumes measured at 14.65 psi.) 


lita) if) fy Newest of 


HE dramatic story of the development of 


the natural-gas reserves and the major inte- 
grated gas companies in the Southwest from 
the days of Spindletop to the present day lends 
itself into a discussion of three major periods 
the Mid-Continent era predominated 
from Spindletop to about 1920; the period of 


which 


exports when the big Panhandle and Hugoton 
fields were discovered in the twenties leading 
to the building of major pipe-line outlets from 
the Southwest to the North, West, and eastern 
markets; and the post World War II period 
which brought Gulf Coast gas to the Atlantic 
seaboard states following a critical shortage 
in 1943-1944 in the Appalachian region 

A major shift-—Since Spindletop, the nation 
has undergone a major shift in the sources of 
When Capt. A. F. Lucas brought in his 
famous gusher with a “whoosh” that was heard 


powel! 


throughout the Western Hemisphere, coal was 
kingpin, furnished 90 per cent of total United 
Water 


about 2 per cent. But the field of hydrocarbons 


States energy power then contributed 
was still the infant in the power picture. Pe- 


troleum furnished only 4 per cent. Natural gas 


supplied about 4 per cent of the total energy 


requirements of the nation 

At first the rise of natural-gas production 
1921, this form of energy 
tributed 4.3 per cent of the total. During 1948, 


natural gas contributed as much as 14.3 pei 


was slow. By con- 


cent of the nation’s energy needs. Coal pro- 


vided 46.6 per cent. oil 35.1 per cent, and wate 
power 4 per cent 


432 


he Mid-Continent Era 
W HEN 


were only local gathering and distribu- 


Spindletop was brought in, there 
tion of natural gas in the Southwest. This was 
principally in eastern Kansas where small 
towns were supplied from nearby gas wells 

The first gas discovery in the Mid-Conti- 
nent was in 1860 near Paola in Miami County 
Iola in Allen County followed in 1874. Other 
Kansas towns supplied with gas Fort 
Scott in 1887; Coffeyville in 1892, Independence 
893, and Parsons in 1898 
Gas wells supplied smelters in Cherryvale in 
898 


Eastern gas men came to the Mid-Continent 


were 


and Cherryvale in 


Side-bcom cat in operation during 1929 on laying of the trans 
mission line of El Paso Natural Gas Co. from Jal, N. M., to 
El Paso, Tex. 
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Scene showing cable-tool crews shutting-in an early-day gas well in the Mid-Continent. 


the Energy Giants 


by Joseph A. Kornfeld 





Fifty years ago, natural gas was 
blown in the air; there was flagrant 
waste since there were neither im- View of the construction office of Lone Star Gas Co. at Petro 


portant markets nor the system of lia, Tex., taken in 1914. Note the Wichita truck which was 
in S : purchased new during the spring of that year. At that time. 
pipe lines; today, a vast transconti- there were neither paved nor graveled roads anywhere in 


t | t k ss ti . | . North Texas. The truck was used mainly for hauling com 
nental networ origina Ing main y in missary supplies and express packages and mail from Petrolia 
the large southwestern gas reserves to the station site and camp. 

brings billions of cubic feet of gas 
each day to hungry markets from 


coast to coast. 

















Welding scene on the 16-in. natural-gas transmission pipe Welding scene on the first joints of the 30-in. major natural 
line from Jal, N. M., to El Paso, Tex., laid by the El Paso gas transmission system of Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Natural Gas Co. during 1929. Corp. at Laurel, Miss., taken May 23, 1949. 
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at the turn of the century in search of prolific 
shallow gas supplies which could serve the 
principal cities of southern Kansas and west- 
ern Missouri. In 1904, organized 
Kansas Natural Gas Co building 
three pipe lines: a 16-in. line from Chanute to 
the 


one group 


and began 
line from 
the Chanute area to supply Atchison, Topeka, 
A third 16- 
in. line was built from Independence field in 
the lead 
three cities in western Missouri 
roup, Wichita Natural Gas Co.. 
gas supplies in Independence field and 
In 1906 they 
construction of a pipe-line system chiefly to 
Central Kansas. Still a 
group supplied the lead and zinc indus- 


Kansas City area; another 16-in 


and Leavenworth, and St. Joseph 


Kansas to supply and 


zinc-minin 
business and 


A se 


quired 


‘ona 


ac- 


in Chautauqua County began the 


supply five cities in 


third 
trv in northeastern Oklahoma and southwest- 
ern Missouri, competing with Kansas Natural 
for lead and zine-mining business 

Early of was 
the -oble hat faced these v 9 7 
the major problem that faced these young pipe 


line 


exhaustion field-gas sources 
companies. This condition prevailed de- 
the fact that their had 
constantly extended early 1908 
though ample compression facilities had been 
built 


spite facilities been 


as as and al- 


Major eastern capital entered the Mid-Con- 
tinent natural-gas industry in 1912 imbued with 
the plan to combine production, transmission 
to 
quate reserves under its control. Integrated nat- 


and distribution facilities, and obtain ade- 


ural-gas systems were thus developed such as 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. and Lone Star Gas 


Co. in northern Texas and southern Oklahoma 


and Arkansas Natural Gas Co 
western Louisiana. 

In 1912, Henry L. Doherty, the 
Cities Service Co., purchased control of Wich- 
ita Natural Gas Co., Quapaw Gas Co., and 
Wichita Pipeline Co. The latter firm was a 
company operated solely in Oklahoma but 
owned by the same officials 
Wichita Natural Gas Co. The 
these companies became subsidiaries of Cities 


in Arkansas and 


founder of 


was 
who controlled 
following year, 
Service Co. Two years later Cities Service also 
acquired Portland Gas & Pipe Line Co 
Doherty firmly the 
the natural-gas business. cognizant 
of 


tinent 


of 
he was 
-Mid-Con- 


employed 1 


believed in future 
as 
some earl 


He 


crews of surface geologists on whose findings 


the dismal failures of 


gas companies. any 


and recommendations large blocks of acreage 
were leased in Butler County, Kansas. Some of 
the areas outlined by those geologists were 
developed into what later became known 

and Eldorado fields 
large amounts of natural gas sup- 
plied to Wichita Natural. The pipe of 
Wichita Pipeline Co. were soon extended into 
Oklahoma to to the fields of Osage 
County and extended to the Cushin 


Augusta oil from whic 


very were 


lines 


connect 
later 
sector 

Cities Service Gas Co the 


of Texas Panhandle field an opportunity 


saw in discov- 
er\ 
to obtain a bulwark of gas supply behind its 
for the future. At the 


same time, it saw the possibility of eliminating 


system many years in 
a potential. threat of a competitive line from 
that field which could invade the metropoli- 


tan markets which Cities Service was servin 


PRODUCTION OF NATURAL GAS IN SOUTHWEST 
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Chart showing volume of production of natural gas in the Southwest by states at intervals from 
1910, 1930, and 1949. (All volumes measured at 14.65 psi.). 
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Left: Early-day gas-meter testing table of Lone Star Gas Co. Right: Early-day process treating vessels for handling sour gas 

in the Permian basin employed the soda-ash process as shown in the above picture taken at the Jal, N. M., plant of El Paso 

Natural Gas Co. about 1937. Only 24 in. in diameter, these vessels introduced the use of tube bundl in treati a 
practice which remained unti] 1946 when these units were supplanied by the glycol-amine process. 


particularly in the Kansas City area. Accord- 
ingly, the firm’s management decided to ex- 
tend its line into Panhandle field. In 1927, a 
20-in. diameter line, 250 miles in length, was 
completed from Panhandle field to Wichita. 
This represented pioneering on the part of the 
Cities Service Gas Co. since it was the first 
large-diameter, long-distance gas pipe line 
which had been constructed in the nation. This 
line had an initial daily delivery capacity into 
Wichita of 70 million cubic feet based on com- 
pressor stations located at 60-mile intervals on 
the new line. 

The following year this 20-in. line was ex- 
tended from Wichita into Kansas City, Mo 
Installation of additional compressor equip- 
ment increased the capacity of the line to 130 
million cubic feet daily for that rapidly grow- 
ing industrial area. Prior to construction of this 
addition to its pipe-line system, the firm ac- 
quired leases on 119,147 acres in Texas Pan- 
handle field including the famous Burk Bur- 
nett ranch lease of 63.880 acres 

Today, Cities Service Gas Co. serves a total 
of approximately 487,000 domestic customers 
mostly through other distributors. Its annual 
payroll exceeds 4.6 million dollars. Its far-flung 
system is composed of 5,370 miles of pipe lines, 
26 compressor stations with a combined rating 
of 130.900 hp.; a vast communications system 
of 3.800 miles of telephone and telegraph lines, 
40 warehouses, and a comprehensive automo- 
tive transport system. 

Eastern Oklahoma. — Back in 1903, in the 
Osage Nation, J. M. Guffey and John Galey 
found shallow gas. In that year they laid a 2-in 
line from this discovery to a brick plant north 
of Tulsa. The following year they obtained a 
25-vear franchise in Tulsa and bgilt a distribu- 
tion plant to service about 250 customers. In 





g. 


the same area Arkansas Valley Oil & Gas Co. 
was organized and served 400 customers in 
Tulsa through its own distribution system. 
Later the property was sold to Braden and 
Barnsdall and organized as Osage & Oklahoma 
Co. 

Development of Glenn pool in 1906 brought 
large quantities of shallow gas without a mar- 
ket. But a group of Tulsa gas men organized 
Galbreath Gas Co. to pipe gas across the Ar- 
kansas River in competition with Osage & Okla- 
homa Co.; however, the competition failed. 

Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. was formed in 
1906 to bring gas from Cleveland Okla., to 
Oklahoma City. The following year a 12-in. 
transmission line was built from Oklahoma 
City to Sapulpa, Okla. Here were the begin- 
nings of what was to become a major network 
of Oklahoma intrastate lines. 

About 1910 one of the first compressor sta- 
tions to be constructed in the Southwest was 
built at Kellyville, Okla., by Oklahoma Natural. 

By 1917 the firm acquired Caney River Gas 
Co., Galbreath Gas Co., Osage & Oklahoma Co., 
Oklahoma Fuel & Supply Co., and Vernon 
Natural Gas Co., and welded these into the 
largest producing, transmission, and distribu- 
tion systems in the Sooner State. 

An illustrious group of presidents served this 
organization. They were: Dennis Flynn, 1906- 
1907; Glenn T. Braden, 1907-1921; Harry Heas- 
ley, 1921-1926; R. C. Sharp, 1926-1928; T. R. 
Weymouth, 1928-1930; E. C. Deal, 1930-1931; 
E. A. Olsen, 1931-1932; R. W. Hendee, A. E. 
Bradshaw, and Joseph Bowes. 

North Texas.—Meanwhile, foundations were 
laid for one of the major producing, transmis- 
sion and distribution systems in the State of 
Texas. In 1909, Lone Star Gas Co. was organ- 
ized and the following year a 16-in., 130-mile 
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Right: Pipe-line construction 
scene in the swamplands of 
South Louisiana on the Lirette 
Mobile natural-gas_ transmis- 
sion line of United Gas System 
west of Lake Pontchartrain. 


Below: This amphibious vehi 
cle, called a “marsh buggy.” 
is especially adaptable to ex 
ploration for natural gas in 
the marshland and bayous of 
South Louisiana. 


line was built from Petrolia field in Clay Coun- 
ty to Fort Worth and Dallas. It was a pioneer 
effort, the first large-diameter, long-distance 
gas-transmission line constructed in the Lone 
Star State 
any other company constructed a gas pipe line 
of comparable magnitude in that state 


Fifteen years were to elapse before 


The first major extension to its distribution 
system came in 1913 when gas service was pro- 
vided for five North Texas towns. The follow- 
ing year Lone Star placed in operation a com- 
pressor station at Petrolia, the first for Texas 

But the problem of finding increased gas 
supplies to meet its rising distribution demands 
forced Lone Star to extend its pipe lines across 
into Oklahoma about 1917. During 
the following decade the gas-supply situation 


Red River 


in the northern Mid-Continent area was critical 
and forced extensions of the system to new gas 
built into West - Central 
Texas sources and 3 years later reached out to 
the Texas Panhandle. By 1934, it had tied in 
the great East-Central Texas fields. Most of its 
distribution system was built during the late 


sources. In 1923 it 


twenties and the early thirties. Today, Lone 
Star produces one-fifth of the gas used in its 
system. 

On January 1, 1951, Lone Star operated 6,048 
miles of transmission and major gathering pipe 
lines and 7,293 miles of distribution mains. The 
value of these pipe lines and other property 
making up the Lone Star network exceeds 201 
million dollars. This is a major natural gas sys- 
tem within the Southwest. 

Elsewhere in the Southwest, new gas areas 
were beginning to take form. During 1904 and 
1905, natural gas was discovered about 30 miles 
north of Shreveport by S. S. Hunter. Two years 
later a 6-in. line about 30 miles in length was 
built from North Caddo field to Shreveport, 
forming one of the first natural-gas projects 
for the Pelican State. In 1909, a similar line was 
laid from North Caddo field across the state 
line to the town of Marshall, 40 miles to the 
west. The same year Arkansas Natural Gas Co 
built a pipe line from Caddo field to Little 
Rock. By the end of the first decade of the new 
century the mileage of natural-gas transmis- 
sion lines totaled approximately 300 miles 

The development of the firms that now 
make up the United Gas system comprises a 
major chapter in the history of the southwest- 
ern natural gas industry. 


Palmer Corp. had been engaged in the pro- 


duction of oil in Northwest Louisiana prior to 
1915. Palmer discovered gas in Elm Grove field 
during 1915 southeast of Shreveport; he built 
an 8-in. pipe line to Shreveport to provide a 
new source of supply following depletion of 
North Caddo field. 

Monroe field.—During 1916, a major shallow 
gas reserve was dis2overed near Sterlington in 
Northeast Louisiana. This opened one of the 
largest gas fields in the Southwest. Progressive 
Oil & Gas Co. 1 Fisher, the discovery well, had 
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INVERTED BUCKET 
STEAM TRAPS 


\ ’ y DUAL GRAVITY TRAPS 


for Every Petroleum Industry Use 


MANY companies have standardized on 


Armstrong for every trapping application 
because: 


1. Stocks of parts and “spares” are simplified. 


2. There is an Armstrong Factory Representa- 
tive nearby to give prompt, helpful service. 
3. Armstrong traps are noted for dependability 
and are unconditionally guaranteed to give 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION. 
Now is a good time to order the traps you need. 
Write for CATALOG H. GAS TRAPS 


AIR RELIEF 
TRAPS 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 


868 Maple St., Three Rivers, Michigan 
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YEARS... 


e © 
Still nothing equal to 
. 
Ten years ago, The Tapecoat Company originated 


the idea of applying coal tar the Proved Coal Tar coating 


coating in tape torm for pipe joint protection 












Coal Tar had long demonstrated its superiority for 


s e.¢e@ 
protecting pipe, and Tapecoat engineers soundly reasoned or pipe joints 


that a coal tar tape for wrapping pipe joints would pro- 


vide protection equivalent to the mill coating on the pipe. 





The soundness of this idea is more apparent than 
ever since the natural advantages of this hot coating 
in tape form have made Tapecoat the leading 


pipe joint protection in the field today. Distribution 








engincers lepend on it in every state in the country. ‘ 
7. (1) Wrapping cov- 


pling on service con- 
nection showing use 
of torch to bleed 
coating for perfect 
bond. 

















While Tapecoat is a joint coating superior to 


ordinary tapes, ts applied cost is actually lower. No special 






preparation of joints is necessary. You don't have to 


baby” Tapecoat before or after applying it 
One application is enough because it is tough, lasting, 
abrasion-resisting, built for the rough service required 





















> 


Tapecoat is furnished in widths from 2 inches up to 24 


inches to meet requirements in protecting wel led 


field joints, mechanical couplings, flanged fittings, 

2) Spiral-wrap- 
F ‘ ping of TAPECOAT 
ends; also pipe under streets, on elbow of water 


olted and screwed joints, service connections, 


Siceves and large pipe 


sidewalks and through building walls line. 


As Specialists in pipe joint protection, devoting their 


time exclusively to the manufacture, sale and 
improvement of joint coatings, Tapecoat engineers will 3) Mechanical cou- 
dad | ! pling completely pro- 
Bia issist you WOrkKINg Out pre 1 
ou In working out practical solutions tected by TAPECOAT 
to your corrosion problems. Write today for full details. using “cigarette-wrap- 


ping” technique. 





Company 








Joint Protection 






Originators of the Coal Tar Tape for Pipe 


1525 Lyons Street, Evanston, Illinois 
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Left: View of initial installation during 1928 of 170-hp. horizontal compressor units at the Fox, Okla., station of Lone Star 
Gas Co. Right: E. F. Schmidt, vice president, and Julian L. Foster, general superintendent of the transmission division, Lone 


Star Gas Co., are shown during construction in October 


an estimated daily open flow of about 2 million 
cubic feet from 2,300 ft. Only nine gas wells 
were completed the following year. The field 
development, however, did not receive its ma- 
jor impetus until 1923 when 120 gas wells were 
drilled in that field. One of the important field 
operators at Monroe was the Palmer interests 
which acquired leases in Ouachita Parish in 
1916 

At the time of the field discovery, there was 
very little market for gas at Monroe. But the 
finding 
carbon-black operators to the are’ 
the first 
forded by 
until major 


the field 


of large volumes of cheap gas attracted 
As a result 
major phase of utilization was af- 
carbon black which predominated 


pipe-line outlets were built into 


One of the major gas sources in the South- 
west in the early part of the century was Mon- 
roe. The field reached its production peak in 
1929 when more than 168 billion cubic feet was 
produced (measured at a pressure of 10 oz 
above 14.4 lb.) bringing the field’s cumulative 
production to more than 1 trillion cubic feet 
at the end of the year 

Louisiana Power & Light Co., a subsidiary 
of Electric Power & Light, erected a gas-fired 
generating plant in 1925 at Sterlington. About 
the same time, the latter firm acquired several 
gas-producing companies in Monroe field. In 
1928, the gas interests of Palmer Corp. and 
Electric Power & Light were combined to form 
Louisiana Gas & Fuel Co 

Meanwhile, Magnolia Petroleum Co. was de- 
veloping gas production in the Shreveport dis- 
trict in the early twenties. To secure an outlet 
for the gas a pipe line was built in 1924 from 


1929 of a 20-in. line from Petrolia to Fort Worth. 


Shreveport to Beaumont. Magnolia also con- 
structed a natural-gas pipe line from North 
Louisiana to the Dallas-Fort Worth area in 
1926-1927. 

The Moody-Seagraves interests, primarily 
interested in the acquisition of gas properties, 
secured a supply of natural gas in the early 
twenties in the vicinity of Sinton and Robs- 
town, near Corpus Christi, Tex. A small pipe 
line was built to serve those communities. 

During 1925-26, Moody-Seagraves construct- 
ed a pipe line from the Corpus Christi area to 
Houston, augmenting its gas supply in 1928 
with a pipe line from Shreveport to the vicinity 
of Houston. 

Northern Texas Utilities Co. in 1926 started 
construction of a pipe line from gas fields in 
the Panhandle of Texas to Wichita Falls and 
other communities. It was principally a natu- 
ral-gas development. 


Exports From the Southwest 


ROM these widely separated and small be- 


ginnings was founded United Gas Corp. 
During the early part of 1930, negotiations were 
started by United Gas Co. with Electric Bond 
& Share Co. for the integration of several ad- 
jacent, but nonconnected gas units that had 
been developed in Texas and North Louisiana. 
As a result United Gas Corp. was organized as 
a holding company in March 1930. 

Up to 1924, the supply of natural gas found 
in the Mid-Continent fields was utilized within 
the Southwest. The pipe-line systems were 
largely intrastate, supplying the needs of cities, 
communities, and towns located within a short 
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NATURAL GAS 
PIPE LINES 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 











But with the discov- 


ery and development of major gas fields in the 


distance of the gas fields 


such as Hugoton and the Panhandle 
the Southwest 
rapidly into a second major phase. Coupled with 


twenties 


areas, gas industry emerged 


these discoveries was the development of high- 
tensile - strength, thin-wall, large - diameter 
transmission pipe. This made possible the ex- 
volumes of natural gas from the 
Southwest to markets in the East and the West 


The first high-tensile-strength large-diame- 


port of huge 


ter 
built 


natural-gas-transmission pipe line 
1927 for Gulf Co 
Louisiana. The line comprised 16, 18, and 22-in 


Was 


during Dixie Gas in 
pipe and extended for a distance of 252 miles 
Longitudinally 


60,000 psi 


it exhibited a yield strength of 
and an ultimate of 65,000 psi., 
the vield 
ultimate 


cir- 
46.01 10 
During 


cumferentially, 
and the 


strength was 


psl., was 65,000 


the ensuing 4 years, A. O. Smith Corp. produced 


psi 
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1,111,000 tons of high-tensile-strength line pipe 
ranging in size from 8°s to 26-in. o.d., a produc- 
tivity which enabled many major transmission 
lines to be constructed. 

These developments are related to the dis- 
covery and development of the major gas re- 
serves in the Southwest 


Hugoton fieid During December 1919 a 
wildcat well located a few miles west of Lib- 
eral in the southwestern corner of Kansas 


tapped what is today the largest dry-gas field 
in the world. The well was Traders Oil Corp 
1 Boles. It found gas between 2,581 and 2,755 
ft. and was completed for 7,500 M.c.f. of 
per day in December 1922. 


gas 


Now the field sprawls across three states 
It extends for more than 150 miles from south- 
western Kansas into the Oklahoma Panhandle, 
terminating in the northern part of the Texas 
Panhandle. Its width ranges up to 35 miles. 
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Modern methods, backed by years 
of experience, make TESCO 
your most dependable source 


of steel castings. 
\ 


Texas Exvectric STEEL Castine Co. 


” 4, 
ye 
sooo castinss TES€ HOUSTON, TEXAS 
5 E 
Nope 














Left: Ceremony at the Cumberland River in Tennessee held on December 4, 1943, commemorating the ground-breaking cere 


monies for the original natural-gas pipe-line system of Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. In the immediate right foreground 
with backs to the camera are Gardiner Symonds, president of Tennessee Gas, and Richard Wagner, president of The Chicago 
Corp., who at the time was chairman of the board of Tennessee Gas. Right: H. B. McDowell, division superintendent. Ten 
nessee Gas Transmission Co., is shown turning the valve which marked the first deliveries of gas by the natural-gas pipe 
line system of T.G.T. on November 30, 1944, This scene was taken at the Agua Dulce, Tex., dehydration station where the first 
gas from the fields was received from the reserves of The Chicago Corp. The latter corporation has been a leader in the 


The original recoverable gas reserves as es- 
timated was 29 trillon cubic feet (measured at a 
pressure base of 14.65 lb. with an abandonment 
pressure of 25 lb.). The reserve was comprised 
as follows: Kansas, 15 trillion cubic feet for 


51.7 per cent of total; Oklahoma 8.5 trillion for 


29.3 per cent, and Texas 5.5 trillion for 19 per 
cent of total 
The first gas well to be completed on t! 


Oklahoma side of the field was Home Devel- 
opment Co. 1 Allison in Texas County 
gas pay at 2,700 ft 


whi h 
during 1922. Drillin 


development of the area was slow at first. Onl) 


found 


three additional wells were drilled during the 


period from 1922 to 1929. However, a flurry of 


drilling happened during 1930 when 107 gas 
wells were completed in Stevens and Morton 
counties, Kansas 


From 1930 to 1936, only 25 wells were drilled 


1 


on the Kansas side of the field due to the lack 


of market and the depression of the thirties 
But by 


por tion 


1945, development assumed major pro- 


In the three-state Hugoton field, there were 
gas wells as of July 1, 1950. Di- 
Kansas 1,999 wells for 60 
per cent of total; Oklahoma 864 wells or 26 per 
and Texas 471 wells or 14 per cent. 

By February 1, 1951, there were on the Kan- 
1,428,987 at- 
tributable acres, exhibiting a total deliverabil- 
ity of 3,508,693 M.c.f. Monthly runs for January 
1951 were 33,156,307 M.c.f. according to the 
Kansas Corporation Commission. On the Texas 


3.334 producing 


vision is as follows 
cent 


sas side 2,256 gas wells proving 


side, gas production rose from 36 billion cubic 
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discovery and development of natural-gas reserves of the Southwest and in 


the acquisition of market outlets. 







feet in 1947 to 49.2 billion in 1948, soaring in 
1949 to 76.7 billion cubic feet. 

Panhandle field—A discovery during 1918 
in the Texas Panhandle, was to uncover one 
of the world’s greatest gas reserves. This field 
contains more than 1.9 million proved acres sit- 
uated in 10 Panhandle counties. However, of 
this total, 1.5 million proved acres representing 
78 per cent of the total are concentrated in 
Carson, Gray, Hutchinson, Moore, and Sher- 


man counties 


Nearly 15 trillion cubic feet of gas had been 
1950, from the Pan- 


handle area (measured ct a pressure base of 


produced to January 1, 


16.4 psig. and a temperature base of 60° F.) 


Production during 19419 was 970 billion cubic 
feet of gas. 
Maier Conctrction 
Although Panhandle field was discovere 


during 1918. more than 9 vears elapsed before 
anv sizable pipe lines were built to take gas 
from that field other than to furnish nearby 
markets in towns and cities. Producers who 
had developed this reserve had no market out- 
let during the early days. The Texas Railroad 
Commission has stated that “at one time, there 
was a billion cubic feet a day of natural gas 
being flared into the air in Panhandle field 
This was because there was no market for the 
gas. Today, there is negligible waste in Pan- 
handle field.” 

There was a great clamor for a major pipe 
line into Panhandle field which would offer a 
market to producers for the great volumes of 
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gas that were found during the early days of 
the field’s development. Cities Service Gas Co. 
met that challenge as discussed earlier in this 
section 


The second large outlet from 
field was constructed during 1928. Canadian 
tiver Gas Co. built a 22-in. line that year to 
supply the major pipe lines of Colorado Inter- 
state Gas Co. Colorado Interstate transports 
gas to Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and Denver, 
Colo., and Cheyenne, Wyo 


Panhandle 


Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp. grew out of 
the development of Panhandle field. Organized 
on July 25, 1928, in Oklahoma, the firm ob- 
tained its principal sources of gas from the 
Shamrock sector of Panhandle field where it 
owned its own production. Logan W. Cary, its 
first president, at one time was chief of the 
gas operations of Oklahoma Natural Gas & 
Electric Co. Cary served as president until his 
death in 1938, and was succeeded by E. C. Joul- 
lian who served until January 1, 1948. In turn 
he was followed by Norman Hirschfield. Con- 
solidated built a 14-in. line out of Panhandle 
field during 1928 to serve communities in Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma. 

Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. started 
construction of a gathering system in Panhan- 
dle field during 1930. A 22-in. transmission line 
was built in that year across Oklahoma into 
Kansas to tap Hugoton field. The long-distance 
transmission line to Indiana was then con- 
nected to these two gathering systems. 

Texoma Natural Gas Co. built a gathering 
system and a natural-gasoline plant in West 
Panhandle field in October 1931. A 24-in. line 
was built to supply Natural Gas Pipe Line Co 


TERETE QU EWIT 


View of the feeder lines and main compressor building at the 

Louisville compressor station of Texas Gas Transmission Corp. 

taken soon after the station was placed in operation early 
in 1950. 


of America; the latter also built its own 24-in 
line to Chicago. 


During 1930, National Tube Co. made major 


shipments from its Gary, Ind., plant of 24-in. 
o.d. seamless pipe; this was thin-wall, 5/16-in. 
material. Circumferentially it exhibited a min- 
imum yield strength of 35,000 psi. and an ulti- 
mate of 62,000 psi. This pipe was furnished for 
the Texas-Chicago line of Continental Con- 
struction Corp.; the first length was laid on 
August 22, 1930, and the last length on August 
5, 1931. From that time forward, large-diameter 


Exterior view of the furnace-black plant of Cabot Carbon Co. at Guymon, Okla., in Hugoton field. The square structure on the 
right is the dustube collector; note the absence of carbon black in the air stream above the dustube collector. 
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\ hen The Oil Industry 
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During the years O-C-T has served the oil industry, we 
have felt a responsibility to be ready with equipment to 
meet future needs as well as dependable equipment to 


meet the every-day needs at hand. 


As a result of this program of continuous research and 
development, Oil Center Tool Company gave the industry 
its first 10,000 Ib. tree . . . and its first 15,000 Ib. test tree. 


With the expanded search for new and deeper oil 
reservoirs, pressures and depths will be encountered which 
will place other new demands on equipment. In anticipa- 
tion of these future needs, O-C-T has again stepped up its 
program of research and development. So, when stronger, 
higher pressure controls are needed, O-C-T will have the 


equipment required for your operations 


On your next well . . . on wells of any depth or pres- 
sure . . . take advantage of the added strength, safety, 
convenience and flexibility provided by dependable O-C-T 
products. They have been engineered and manufactured to 
help you drill for and produce oil with economy and 
greater safety. Ask your O-C-T Representative or write 
for details 


0-C-T PRODUCTS HAVE PROVED 
DEPENDABLE ON THE WORLD 2 
DEEPEST WELL-ON THE WORLD'S 
HIGHEST PRESSURE WELL 








seamless pipe was continuously furnished fot 


major transmission lines 


Panhandle Eastern was one of the pioneer 


interstate natural-gas pipe-line companies orig- 


] 


in the Mid-Continent oil and gas fields 


Inating 
and projected to supply gas to markets located 


many hundreds of miles away from the 


as production 


Shortly after its incorporation, extensive 


as-producing lands were acquired in 
Panhandle and Hugoton gas fields. During the 


immer of 1930 construction began on a ma 
natural-gas transmission line from Texas t 
Indianapolis as a possible eastern terminus 


Funds were supplied by its parent, Missouri- 
Kansas Pipe Line Co. The line was placed in 
operation in the early part of 1932 

Northern Natural Gas Co. was born on April 
25, 1930. Three large holding companies 
Lone Star Ga 


Northern American Light & Power 


United Light & Railways Co., 
Corp., and 


provided tne ¢ 


ympany capital. These compani 
controlled Northern through ownership of all 
f the common stock with North American and 
United Light owning 35 per cent each and Lons 
Star 30 per cent 

Permian basin 


El Paso Natural Ga Cc 


anized in 1928 for the immediate pur- 


Was Ors 


pose of transporting gas from Lea Count) 
New Mexico, to the area in and around El Pas« 
Tex. The initial line was approximately 208 
miles in length, with a delivery capacity of 36 
Deliveries to El 


Paso were commenced to El Paso in 1929 


million cubic feet per day 


In 1946 and 1947 the company constructed a 
26-in. line from the Permian basin to the Cali- 
fornia border to serve southern California. In 
1948, it constructed a 30-in. line parallel to its 


26-in. line for the service of northern California 


Today. El Paso has in operation or under 





Greensburg, Kans., compressor station 






of Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Co. 


construction 5,700 miles of pipe line ranging in 
diameter up to 31 in. The total investment ex- 
ceeds 280 million dollars including related fa- 
cilities. The system brings natural-gas service 
to 12 million people in West Texas, New Mex- 
ico, and Arizona. Together with other compa- 
nies, it serves California. El] Paso is closely knit 
with the Permian basin and Texas Panhandle 


Economic factors that prevented owners of 


as reserves in the Southwest from develop- 


ing these properties hinged principally around 


price. As late as 1940, natural gas was about a 


third higher than crude oil and nearly three- 


fourths costlher than coal on an equivalent 
heating basis. The reason for this unbalanced 
cost ratio was due partly to the fact that the 
price of crude oil had not fully recovered from 
the sharp drop of the years of the depression 
of the 30’s; this in turn kept the price { tuel 
ils and distillate very low 

Competitively, natural gas as a fuel then 
was not in great demand. The reduced mar- 
ket for the gas discouraged transmission com- 
panies from building 


any appreciable mileage 


f natural-gas lines. Under this depressed price 
situation, producers were receiving low prices 
at the well head. As late as 1943, as little as 
2'2 cents per thousand cubic feet was bein 
paid by transmission companies 
However, in the decade from 1940 to the 
present day, a combination of several economic 
factors bridged the gap between the producer 
and the prospective consumer. In the period 
from 1940-1942, the price of crude oil rose from 
$1 to about $1.25 which came closer to reflect- 
ing the cost of replacement. This higher price 
of crude increased the price of fuel oil so that 
by 1942, natural gas became cheaper than fuel 
oil. In 1943, coal costs rose over natural gas. 
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An ingenious engineering development at a new compressor 

station on the Inch lines is that shown above, where two 

operators are working on an aboveground scraper trap. This 

allows Texas Eastern Transmission Co. to clean its lines regu 
larly without interrupting gas delivery. 


From that period forward, the clamor for 
natural gas was unprecedented. The response 


came from the gas- transmission companies 
which doubled their pipe-line mileage between 
1940 and 1948 


Carthage field.—Considered the fourth larg- 
est natural-gas reserve in the nation, Carthage 
field rose in importance during World War II 
Discovered in September 1936, it grew from 
19 producing wells in March 1944 to 390 pro- 
ducing wells as of April 1, 1951. The area is 
about 25 miles in length and 20 miles in width 
covering more than 500 sq. miles 

The Bureau of Mines has estimated that the 
Carthage reservoirs contain 7.604 trillion cubic 
feet of 
the lower Pettit reservoir with an estimated 
ultimate recovery of 5.044 trillion cubic feet 
of gas and the upper Pettit reservoir with 2.395 
trillion 


gas. The two main producing zones are 


cubic feet. Lesser reserves are esti- 
mated for the Hill reservoir with an ultimate 
recovery calculated at 165 billion cubic feet 
Carthage field has a normal rated gas-out- 
let capacity of approximately 1 billion cubic 
feet per day with five major pipe lines serv- 
ing as outlets for separator and plant-residue 
gas. These are: United Gas Pipe Line Co., 24- 
in. line. 142 miles long, with a capacity of 310 
million cubic feet per day extending from the 
Carthage natural-gasoline plant of United Gas 
Pipe Line Co. to its compressor plant at Ster- 
lington, La; United Gas Co. outlet 


diameter serving northern Louisiana 


another 
yf 22-in 
and the Gulf Coast, with a capacity of 50 mil- 
lion cubic feet of gas per day; a third United 


Gas line, 33 miles long extending from the 


Carthage plant to Longview where it connects 
with the Texas Corp. 
former Big-Inch pipe line; and Lone Star Gas 
Co.'s 14-in., 100-million-cubic-feet per day 
capacity line to Opelika, Tex. 


Post World War Period 


Y the middle twenties it was apparent that 


Eastern Transmission 


the Southwest had a large and permanent 
supply of natural gas in excess of the outlets 
within that area. Investigations were made as 
to the possibilities of long-distance transmis- 
While 


consumers were interested, it was evident that 


sion of the surplus gas to other areas 


any effort to transmit large quantities to the 
North and East would have the opposition of 
the railroads, several strong unions, and the 
coal interests. Even the artificial-gas people 
did not look with favor on the introduction of 
natural gas at that time. This opposition was 
strong enough in Washington to postpone all 
plans for construction. 

It was not until 1927 that the first long-dis- 
tance-transmission project got under way. Cities 
Service, Jersey Standard, and other interests 
completed plans to build a 24-in. line from the 
Texas Panhandle to the Chicago area with out- 
lets at intermediate points. The development 
of the thin-inch pipe, credited to Henry L 
Doherty, head of the Cities Service interests 
which greatly reduced the tonnage and brought 
about other savings, was a factor in the deci- 
sion to build this first big-inch project. 


During the thirties other companies were 


able to get projects under way despite the op- 
position of competitive fuels and transporta- 
tion interests. 


This was followed by major 
expansion starting in the middle of World War 
II. By that time the coal and railroad interests 
had weakened their position by strikes and 
higher prices, and there was a demand for the 
extension of natural-gas services in the Middle 
West and in the East 
plus the discovery of large additional supplies 
in the Southwest, 


These developments, 


accounts for the amazing 
growth in the marketed production of natural 
gas over the past few years. 

In the Appalachian region, the principal 
source of natural gas back in 1942 came from 
the deep Oriskany sand reservoirs. However, 
from the peak production period recorded in 
that year, Oriskany gas production in southern 
West Virginia declined rapidly. The problem 
of meeting demand in the Appalachian region 
became a serious one in 1942 and the matter 


of importing gas from other areas was seriously 
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Several years prior to the completion of the celebrated Lucas well in 1901, water wells and oil wells 

ere being drilled with rotary equipment designed and built by PARKER WELL WORKS COMPANY. 

The LUCEY story began with the PARKER WELL WORKS which was succeeded by the 

SOUTHERN WELL WORKS COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tennessee, and Beaumont, Texas. This 

company was later acquired by LUCEY MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, which corporation 

originated in California in 1906 as J. F. LUCEY COMPANY. The LUCEY engineers organized a 

program of rotary rig deyelopment that soon made LUCEY Boilers, Pumps, Rotaries, 

Drawworks and other rotary drilling equipment famous throughout the world. 

Newer and better machinery came in rapid succession — faster and deeper drilling became a matter 

of course . . . and notable in the progress of rotary rig development were the unitized rig and 

the power rig. LUCEY was one of the first to recognize this trend. In 1925 the first LUCEY 

internal combustion engine driven power rigs and electric driven power rigs were built and 

to service. Since that time Diesel Engine Driven rigs have become a 

dominant factor in oil well drilling. 

It was in 1926 that LUCEY MANUFACTURING 

CORPORATION was merged with the WHELAND 

COMPANY (established in 1865) one of the best 

known builders of Saw Mill Machinery. From that 

day even greater strides were made in the develop- 

ment of rotary drilling equipment, and today 

WHELAND Rotaries, Drawworks, Swivels, Pumps 

ae and Blocks compare more than favorably with like 

1951 2 2 equipment of other manufacture . . . they’re the best 
WHELAND, B-85, DRAW. | The story of rotary rig development by PARKER, 
WORKS WITH CONSOLE 4 SOUTHERN WELL, LUCEY MANUFACTURING, 
CONTROL oy WHELAND COMPANY and others is the story of the 
iti : oil industry’s growth; for certainly the “PARKER” 
“MOGUL”, “REX”, “LUCEY” and “WHELAND” 

igs have been a considerable factor in the wonderful 

progress made by the drilling machinery industry. 

The improvement in the rotary rig has made possible 

deeper and deeper drilling programs and enabled 

the discovery of many major fields. 

Today and tomorrow, as in the yesterdays, you can 

depend upon WHELAND and LUCEY for the best in 

rotary drilling equipment, either steam or power . . . 

in fields outside the U.S.A., they are sold exclusively 

by LUCEY EXPORT CORPORATION. 


LUCEY EXPORT CORPORATION 


aii \ 
233 BROADWAY NEW YORK 7 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2, England * Sterling Building, Houston. Texa 
B - Calle Defensa 320, Buenos Aires wi 


Argentina - San Fernando, Trinidad B 


* Calgary and Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
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The 


developed by the major gas companies proved 


considered accelerated drilling program 
partly successful due to the lack of manpower! 
and the shortage of steel drill pipe. However 
the problem of meeting demand requirements 
was met when Tennessee Gas Transmission Co 
on September 24, 1943, received final approval 
from both the War Production Board and the 
Federal 
major pipe line from Texas to West Virginia 

On December 4, 1943, at the height of 
America’s World War II, 


Transmission Co. began 


Power Commission to construct a 


defense efforts in 


Tennessee Gas con- 
struction of its original natural-gas pipe line 
from South Texas to West Virginia 

This single 24-in. line, completed as a part 
effort in a record-breaking 11 


of the war 


became the nucleus of a system that 


into 


months 


in only 7 years has grown one of the 
carriers of natural gas 
1944-45 


curtailment of 


nation’s major 


The severity of the winter season 


resulted in the deliveries to 


many essential war plants in the Appalachian 


region. Accordingly to further alleviate the 
critical supply situation, the Federal Power 
Commission issued a conditional certificate of 


public convenience and necessity to Panhandle 
Eastern Pipeline Co 


line facilities on April 3, 


to install additicnal pipe- 
1945, which made 50 
million cubic feet of additional gas available in 
the Appalachian area during the fall of 1945 
During the years 1944 and 1945, move than 25 
per cent of the gas sold by the company was 
delivered to Ohio to relieve the shortage of gas 
in the Appalachian area. 

The Government's Big Inch and Little Inch 
pipe 


emel 


lines were converted to natural gas as an 
gency measure to alleviate the fuel short- 
age in the Appalachian region during the win- 
ter of 1945-1946. On December 2, 1945, the War 
Assets Administration gave Tennessee Gas a 
letter of intent to write a detailed contract for 


Scene at the ceremonies attendant the ground breaking at Hungerford. Tex., for the 30-in. natural-gas transmission pipe line 
of Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline Co., which is under construction from the Texas Gulf Coast fields to the Chicago area. 


“ > ae & 





a 4-month lease and the Federal Power Com- 
mission also issued a temporary certificate for 
transmission of the gas. Three days later, in- 
itial deliveries of 50 million cubic feet per day 
were made through the lines 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. was in- 
corporated in Delaware on January 20, 1947, for 
the specific purpose of bidding for the purchase 
United States of the Big Inch 
Little Big Inch pipe lines 

The firm submitted a bid of $143,127,000 on 
February 8, 1947, to the War Assets Administra- 
tion certified check for 
$100,000. The lines were acquired on November 


from the and 


accompanied by a 


14, 1947, although Texas Eastern operated a 


these lines under an 


May 1 


substantial portion of 


interim lease between and November 
14, 1947 

Principals of Texas Eastern today are those 
who initiated operation of the Inch lines during 
the period following from the 
United States. George R. Brown is chairman 
of the board: R. H 


Cunningham, 


acqulsition 


Hargrove, president; E. R. 
vice president and 


G. T. Naff, 


operating 
manager; and executive vice 
president. 

Texas Gas Transmission Corp., of Owens- 
boro, Ky., is a relative newcomer in the natural- 
gas industry of the Southwest. The immediate 
history of the company is traced back to April 
9, 1948, when the merger of Memphis Natural 
Gas Co. and Kentucky Natural Gas Corp. with 
Texas Gas was completed. In its own right, the 
predecessor companies of Texas Gas had a 20- 
year history of supplying natural gas to resi- 
dential and industrial customers in seven states 
Arkansas, and 
Tennessee in the south, to Kentucky, Indiana, 
and Illinois in the north. Today, the Texas Gas 
system comprises 1,501 miles of pipe line with 


"7 


a daily delivery capacity of about 270 million 


from Louisiana, Mississippi, 


cubic feet 
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PERSONALITIES 


been presider f Northern Nat 
ural Gas Co., Omaha. He joined Cities Service Gas 
Co. in 1918 and later was named general manage! 
Before going with Northern Natural, he had been 
vice president and manager of Panhandle Eastern 
Gas Co. (Died 1951) 


C. Earl Blackburn, vice president in charge of the 
oil and gas division of J. M. Huber Corp., Borger, 
Tex., was active in the oil business before graduating 
from University of Oklahoma, having gained ex- 
perience in the oil fields. He was named to his 
present post in 1940 


Joseph Bowes, president 
Gas Co., Tulsa, pre 
tive positions with electric, gas, transportation, and 

ater-service organizations lilt the first elec 


tric-transmission line acro 


Oklahoma Natural 
viously headed or held execu 


E. Buddrus, president of Panhandle Eastern Pip¢ 
sine Co., Kansas City, joined Phillips Petroleum Co 
1923. He is a graduate of Oklahoma A. & M 
College 


D. Harold Byrd, president of 
Byrd Oil Corp.; B-H Drilling Corp.; 
tion Co.; Four Corners Oil Corp.; 
Corp 


3yrd-Frost, Inc 
Plains Produc 
McConnell Drilling 
and executive vice president of Inland Refin 
ng Co., Dallas, discovered Santa Anna field in Cole- 
man County, Texas. He also drilled the discovery 
| sa 1, and Shipley pool 


Frank L. Chase, pion 


ral gas t consuming cente 


nitv Nat e? 


tine Texas nat 

ident of Con 
! ind vice president of Lone 
Star Gas C Dall ilse rved as chairman of 
the natural-gas dep: t of American Gas Asso 
ciation Died 194 


C. C. Cragin. vic resider ind ral mana 
of El Paco Natur : ; 


rge i ‘ ne y n ope ng < oss the 


. direct 


desert 


Harold R. Decker, president of Houston Oil C 
and Houston Pipe Line Co., Houston, majored in 
petroleum engineering at University of Oklahoma 
and entered the oil industry in 1925. The company 
is a large producer of natural gas 


W. A. Delaney, Jr., independent oil operator at 
Ada, Okla., is president of Louisiana Nevada Transit 
Co. and Graben Gas & Water Co. He practiced law 
in connection with oil operations until 1931, and 
since has been engaged in oil and natural-gas utili- 
ties operation 


L. B. Denning was founder and president of Lone 
Star Gas Co., Dallas. He was a past president of 
Natural Gasoline Association of America, and had 
been a member of the national committee on gas 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


When Spindletop blew in 50 years 
ago, the gas it brought to the surface 
was unwanted. Today, natural gas is 
an enormous and always-expanding 
industry. Here are some of the men 
who helped make it such. 


conservation during Woodrow Wilson’s administra- 
tion. (Died 1940) 


Alex S. Donnelly, vice president, Southwest Divi 
sion, Honolulu Oil Corp., Midland, Tex., came from 
an oil family, his father and brothers having worked 

Bradford, Pennsylvania, field. In the Mid-Conti 

became a production executive for The 


Ray L. Fish, president of Fish Engineering Co., 
Houston, left the presidency of Stearns-Roger Man- 
ufacturing Co., Denver, to become vice president of 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. during its early op 
erations. He subsequently was active in design and 
construction of systems for Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line Corp., and Texas-Illinois Natural Gas Co 


R. H. Fulton, Lubbock, Tex., 
pany which bears his name, 
nstru ion 


owner of the com 
started building up a 
organization in West Texas in 1940. In 
ars he has been engaged in extensive lay 
ig-inch gas lines from the Southwest 


R. H. Hargrove, president of Texas Eastern Trans 
mission Corp 


dent of all subs 


Shreveport, in 1930 was vice presi 
idiaries of United Gas Corp In 1937 
1e Was named vice president and general manager of 
Inited Gas Pipe Line Co. and other affiliates 


Robert W. Hendee is president of Colorado Inter- 
tate Gas Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. A graduate 
of Cornell University, he joined Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Co. in 1921, rising to the presidency in 1932 


George A. Hill, Jr., Houston, was president of 
Houston Oil Co. and Houston Pipe Line Co. A grad 
uate in law from University of Tulsa, he served as a 
captain in World War I. He developed large natural 
gas reserves for his company. (Deceased) 


Norman Hirschfield, president of Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp., Oklahoma City, started his career in 
the oil industry by working for a firm in financing 
natural-gas securities. He later joined 
Western Gas Co. and Consolidated Gas 


Arkansas 


D. A. Hulcy, president of Lone Star Gas Co., Dal 
reached his present position in 20 years, afte 
as an acccuntant clerk. He is a membei 


executive board of American Gas Associ 


H. L. Hunt, Dallas, is an outstanding independ 
ent producer with large gas reserves in Texas and 
Louisiana, and is president of Hunt Production Co 
and Panola Pipe Line Co., Dallas. He was a cotton 
planter, and entered the oil industry when El Do 
rado pool in Arkansas was opened 


S. B. Irelen, president of Cities Service Gas Co 
Oklahoma City, joined Denver Gas & Electric Co. in 
1909 after attending Purdue University. He yoined 
Cities Service Power & Light Co. in 1933, and was 
named president of Cities Service Gas in 1944. He is 
also a director of Cities Service Co. 


Paul Kayser, president of El Paso Natural Gas 
Co., El Paso, Tex., has put his organization through 
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Stores in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Louisiana, and New Mexico 
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many pioneering developments in the Southwest 
Included are extensive gathering and main-line car- 
riers in West Texas and New Mexico, and the big- 
inch natural-gas line to California. Kayser, who 
maintains his residence in Houston, is also president 
of Western Natural Gas Corp 


Fred M. Lege, Jr., was formerly president and 
director of Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas. His 
earlier success was in natural gas, having been gen- 
eral manager of Galveston Gas Co. in 1908 and pres- 
ident of North Texas Gas Co. (Died 1939) 


William G. Marbury, president of Mississippi 
River Fuel Corp., St. Louis, began with the company 
as a laborer when construction of its first pipe line 
began in 1929. He advanced to assistant general 
counsel, was named vice president in 1945, and 
elected head of the firm in 1949 


Chester L. May. who has general supervision of 
all distribution properties for Lone Star Gas Co., 
formerly was general manager of the old Com- 
munity Natural-Texas Cities System which became 
the general division of distribution when Lone Star 
was reorganized in 1943. He began his career with 
the firm in Lima, Ohio, in 1910, and in 1917 moved 
to Texas. In 1921 he was made general superin- 
tendent of what was then known as Farmers Gas Co 
In 1925, when Community Natural Gas Co. was 
formed and absorbed Farmers, he was named gen- 
eral superintendent 


N. C. McGowen, Shreveport, head of United Gas 
Corp., United Gas Pipe Line Co., and Union Pro- 
ducing Co., entered the oil industry in 1913 as an 
accountant for the Palmer interests in 1913 and as- 
signed to Atlas Oil Co. In 1930 he was named pres- 
ident of United Gas System, and was named pres- 
ident and director of United Gas Corp. in 1944 


John F. Merriam, who this year was named pres- 


ident of Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, formerly 
served the company as executive vice president. He 
started with the firm as a clerk in 1930, later be- 
coming assistant secretary, assistant to the presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer, and vice president and 
treasurer. 


L. T. Potter, assistant to the president of Lone 
Star Gas Co., Dallas, has been with the company 
more than 18 years. He formerly was superintend- 
ent of production and assistant general superin 
tendent of the company’s transmission division. He 
became chief production engineer in 1939 and 2 
years later became production superintendent 


J. G. Puterbaugh, president of McAlester Fuel Co 
McAlester, Okla., ran a successful distributing agency 
for coal as his first business venture In 1931 his 
interests turned to oil and his company now pro 
duces approximately 6,000,000 bbl. of oil annually 
Drilling rigs now operate in Arkansas, Texas, and 
New Mexico 


A. M. Ripple, manager of the natural-gas depart 
ment of Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., 
is a graduate of Bucknell University. He joined 
Phillips as a valuation engineer in the natural-gas 
oline department in 1925, and in 1937 became assist- 
ant manager of the gas division. He was named to 
his present post in 1939 


Herbert H. Ross, vice president in charge of op- 
erations for Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, joined 
Industrial Gas Co. in 1927 after graduation from 
Ohio State University. In 1941 he was named vice 
president and general manager of National Gas & 
Electric Co., and joined Oklahoma Natural in 1943 
He became vice president in 1946 


Elmer F. Schmidt, vice president and operating 
manager of Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, made signifi- 
cant contributions to techniques of gas measurement 
He has been with the company since 1919 and re- 
ceived advancement to his present post in 1935 


F. E. Stanley, president of Midwestern Construc- 
tors, Inc., Tulsa, formerly was superintendent for 
Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America. His present 
firm was organized in 1938. Gulfcoast Northern Gas 
Co., of which he was also president, was merged with 
Texas-Illinois Natural Gas Co. 


D. K. Stephens, superintendent of pipe lines for 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., started working 
for the company in connection with construction op- 
erations. He served as division superintendent until 
named to his present post in 1938. 


L. B. Stewart, president of Drillers Gas Co., Wich- 
ita, joined Quapaw Gas Co. at Joplin, Mo., to begin 
his career in the natural-gas industry. He organ- 
ized Drillers Gas in 1932 


Minor D. Summers, president of the newly or- 
ganized MidSouth Gas Co., formerly was assistant 
to the president of Arkansas Power & Light Co 
MidSouth is currently constructing a natural-gas 
pipe-line system in eastern Arkansas. Summers at 
tended Arkansas Polytechnic College, and entered 
the gas-utility business in 1928. 


Gardiner Symonds, president of Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co., Houston, received the 1950 Boston 
Award for industrial statesmanship. He is a graduate 
of Stanford University and Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 


A. K. Tyson is president of American Republics 
Corp., Houston. His master’s degree in geology and 
chemistry came in 1924 from University of Texas 
Advancing through various companies, he became 
vice president of American in 1949, and succeeded 
the late Craig F. Cullinan, Sr., as president. 


E. C. Wagner, president of Canadian River Gas 
Co., Amarillo, worked for Producers & Refiners 
Corp., Amarillo Oil Co., and West Texas Gas Co 
before joining Canadian River in 1946 as vice presi 
dent in charge of operations. He was appointed pres- 
ident in 1950. 


A. H. Weyland, president and general manage! 
of Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co., Shreveport, joined 
the Cities Service organization in 1919 following 
graduation from Texas A. & M. College. He was 
named vice president of the Mid-Continent Oil and 
Gas Association for Louisiana in 1950 


William H. Wildes, president of Republic Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Dallas, began his career with E. H 
Rollins & Sons, later becoming vice president. H¢« 
joined Republic in 1935 


Claude A. Williams, president of Transcontinental 
Gas Pipe Line Corp., Houston, had an attorney's ca- 
reer before entry into the public-utilities field. He 
heads a company which connects 34 natural-gas fields 
with the Upper Atlantic marketing area. 


George A. Wilson, president of Interstate Natural 
Gas Co., Monroe, La., became head of the firm in 1946 
He formerly served as director of the transportation 
division of Petroleum Administration for War during 
World War II. 


Clare H. Zachry, president of Southern Union Gas 
Co., Dallas, joined the company as secretary-treas- 
urer. A former public accountant, he is a director 
of American Gas Association 
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THE PIONEER OF SELF-MOTIVATFD SEPARATORS 


@ PROVEN PERFORMANCE 
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— a ai a. © ECONOMICAL OPERATION 
Hc NI @ SAVES DRILLING COSTS 


No drilling outfit should be without a Thompson Shale 

d _ ° Separator and Sample Machine. The Thompson Separator 
SAMPLE MACHINE does a twofold job: (1) it removes the shale and abrasives 
& SAMPLE BAGS from valuable drilling mud, and (2) the amazingly accu- 
rate SAMPLE MACHINE collects cuttings all the time 

the separator is operating to give an accurate foot-by-foot 

analysis of the progress of the well. The value and accuracy 

of the Sample Machine is recognized by drilling and geo- 

logic authorities as the best method of obtaining samples. 

Try THOMPSON, You'll See... 
SOLD THROUGH SUPPLY STORES EVERYWHERE! 
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RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES 


The rapidly expanding importance of natural gas has brought research labora \ () I T Hl W ) \ T 
tcries to that industry. This one belongs to the United Gas Co., Shreveport 


S iae foundation of progress in southwest operation 

has been research and development. Most of the 
accepted practices of the past decade in all divisions of 
the industry have had a background of laboratory 
studies and experiments often extending over many 
vears. Here are a few representative laboratories of 
the many in the Southwest which are making the re 


ion a center in research and development work 


Left: Rock-bit testing laboratory of Hughes Tool Co. in 1911. Center: Drawing of the company’s $2,000,000 metallur¢ical and 
research building under construction, Houston. Right: Control laboratory, Baytown, Tex., refinery, Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
with view of plant in background. 
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Organi zations 


ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES IN SOUTHWEST 


quarters in Kansas City. Merged 
with American Gas _ Association 
May 10, 1927, and became a depart- 
ment of the American Gas Associa- 
tion. Headquarters—420 Lexington 
e — x Avenue, New York 17. Officers— 
As part of their activities several make special awards D. A. Hulcy, Dallas, president: 
George H. Smith, director 


RADE associations and technical societies have had a 
leading part in bringing about the rapid expansion of 





all phases of the oil and gas industry in the Southwest. 


for achievements by those closely associated with the 
Past Presidents (Natural Gas Asso- 


ciation of America—1906-1927)— 
x 4 x Kerr M. Mitchell, J. C. McDowell 
associations and societies which either have their head- W. H. McKenzie, John M. Garard, 
A. B. Macbeth, M. B. Daly, E. L 
Brundrett, James T. Lynn, W. Y 
Cartwright, Jos. F. Guffey, Kay C 
Krick, B. C. Oliphant, H. J. Hoover, 
L. B. Denning, J. D. Creveling, 
H. A. Wallace, J. B. Corrin, A. W 
Leonard, R. W. Gallaghet 


industry's operations. These pages include information on 


quarters in the Southwest or whose activities in that area 
are substantial. 


White, 


Alexander 


American Association of Oilwell 
Drilling Contractors 


Organized—November 1940. Head 
quarters—321 Reserve Loan Life 
Building, Dallas. Officers—A. W 
Thompson, president; Brad 
executive vice president and mana 


Mills, 


Deussen, I. C 
W. E. Pratt, G. C. Matson, W. E 
Wrather, Max W. Ball, J. H. Gard- 
ner, E. DeGolyer, Alexander W. 
McCoy, G. C. Gester, R. S. McFar- 
land, J. Y. Snyder, Sidney Powers, 
L. P. Garrett, F. H. Lahee, Frank 


Past Chairmen (Natural Gas Section 

-~1928-1944)—N. C. McGowen, S. W 
Meals, H. C. Morris, H. C Cooper, 
T. J. Strickler, George W. Ratcliffe. 
Frank L. Chase, John B. Tonkin 
Wm. Moeller, Jr., George E. Welker, 


R. Clark, W. B. Heroy, A. I. Levor- 
: ; sen, Ralph D. Reed, H. B. Fuqua, 
idents—J. E. Brantly, N. H D. C. Barton, Henry A. Ley, L. C 
Wheless, A. H Rowan, Howard P Snider. Ed. W Owen. F. L. Aurin, 
Holmes, William T. Payne, J. E A. R. Denison, Ira H. Cram, M. G 
Warren, E. C. Brown, J. S. Morris, Cheney. Earl B. Noble. C. E. Dob 
and W. S. Churchill bin, Paul Weaver, C. W. Tomlinson, 
ind C. L. Moody 


Robert W. Hendee, Thomas R. Wey- 
mouth, E. F. Schmidt, H. C. Han 
cock, J. French Robinson, Burt R 
Bay, R. E. Wertz 

Past Chairmen (Natural Gas Depart 
ment—1944-1950)—J. French Robin 
son, R. H. Hargrove Robert W 
Hendee 


ger 
Past Pres 


American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists 
American Gas Association—Natural- 


Organized 1917 Headquarters 
Gas Department 


624 South Cheyenne, Tulsa. Officers 
Frank A Morgan, president 

J. P. D. Hull, business manager 

Past Presidents—J. Elmer 


American Institute of Mining 

And Metallurgical Engineers— 

Petroleum Branch 

Organized—1922. Previously a petro- 
leum committee had been organized 
by Capt. Anthony F. Lucas of 
Spindletop fame. Headquarters- 
Continental Building, Dallas. Offi 
cers—R. W. French, Cleveland, 
chairman; Joe B. Alford, executive 
secretary 


Past Chairmen—Ralph Arnold, E. De- 
Golyer, F. Julius Fohs, John M 
Lovejoy, A. W. Ambrose, J. B 
Umpleby, Charles V. Millikan, 
C. E. Beecher, Ear] Oliver, W. E 
Wrather, H. D. Wilde, Jr., Harry H 
Power, Hallan N. Marsh, M. Albert- 
son, G. B. Corless, W. H. Geis. 
T. W. Moore, Eugene A. Stephenson, 
Harry P. Stolz, C. A. Warner, W. S 
Morris, M. L. Haider, H. F. Beard- 
more, Howard C. Pyle, Irwin W 
Alcorn, Lloyd E. Elkins, and John 
E. Sherborne. 


Organized Originally organized 
1906, and operated as Natural Gas 


Thomas, Association of America, with head 


John Suman, vice president, Standard Oil 
Co. (N. J.), presents Al Buchanan, drilling 
contractor, San Antonio, with Distinguished 
Service Award at annual meeting of Texas 
Mid-Continent Oil and Cas Association. 


Russell F. McFarland, vice president, Sea- 
board Oil Co., Dallas, presents Fred W. 
Shield. independent operator, with same 
award. Other recipients of award given 
under association listing. 


American Petroleum Institute— 


Division of Production 
Head 


Organized—February 1925. 
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quarters — Rio 

Building, Dallas 
Donnell, II, vice 
Young, director 


Grande _ National 
Officers— J. C 
president; C. A 


Independent Natural Gas 
Association of America 


Organized—January 1944. Headquar- 
ters—918 Sixteenth Street, N.W 
Washington 6. Officers—Paul Kay- 
Houston, president; John A 
Ferguson, executive director. 


ser, 


Past Presidents—E 
Bowes, A. B 
Alexande! 


3uddrus, Joseph 


Harper, Clyde H 


Independent Petroleum 
Association of America 


June 1929. Headquarters 
South Boulder, Tulsa. Offi 
Ed Warren, Midland, pres- 
B. Fell, Ardmore, Okla 
vice president; Russell B 
counsel, Washing 
Buchner, executive 


Organized 

1437 
cers—J 
ident; H 
executive 
Brown, general 
ton, D. C.. C. Z 
manager, Tulsa 


Past Presidents 

Frank Buttram, 
B. A. Hardey, 
Fred W. Shield 


Charles F. Roese1 
Ralph T. Zook 
Merle Becker, and 


Independent Refiners 
Association of America 


Organized December 30 
Headquarters—2009 Fannin 
Houston 2. Officers—Harry 
decker, president; D. W 


ecretary-treasure! 


1949 
Street 
Leyen 


Hovey 


Mid-Continent Oil and Gas 
Association 


Organized—October 13, 1917. Head 
quarters—308 Tulsa Building, Tulsa 
Officers—Jake L. Hamon, Dallas 
president; Clarel B. Mapes, general 
secretary 

Past Presidents 
J. Edgar Pew 
J. D. Collett, J. C 
Porte! 


Frank Haskell, 
William N. Davis 
Hunter, and F. M 


Kansas-Oklahoma Division 


July 1, 1919. Headquar 
Tulsa Building, Tulsa 
Officers—T. H. Marshall, Oklahoma 
City, president; Clare! B. Mapes, 
ecretary-treasure! 


Past Presidents—Frank Haskell, J. F 
Darby Burt H. Collins, H. R 
Straight, Wallace C Franklin 
Henry McGraw, J. C. Denton, C. C 
Herndon, Alvin Richards, Baird H 
Markham, E. R. Filley, Robert S 
Kerr, Burdette Blue, L. G. Owen 
F. M. Porter, and William T. Payne 


This division grants life membe! 
ships to those who have done out 
standing work for the industry and 
the association. The following have 
been given this honor: William O 
Beall, Guy T. Berry, George E 
Black, Donald Campbell, Louis 
Campbell, D. B. Catterlin, W. L 
Connelly, J. J. Conry, Fred S. Cook, 


Organized 
308 


ters 
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RECIPIENTS OF 


ANTHONY F. LUCAS MEDAL 


Awarded by 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
MINING AND METALLURGICAL 


ENGINEERS 
]. EDGAR PEW 
Sun Oil Co. 


H. L. DOHERTY 
Cities Service Co. 


A 


C. V. MILLIKAN 
Amerada Pet. Corp. 


E. L. DeGOLYER' C.M. SCHLUMBERGER J. R. SUMAN 


DeGolyer & M'Naughton Schlumberger Well Sur. Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


F 


JAMES LEWIS 
Consultant 


W. N. LACEY W. E. PRATT DR. W. E. WRATHER 
Calif. Institute of Tech.Standard Oil Co. (N. J.)U. S. Geological Survey 


The Anthony F. Lucas Medal, honoring the person responsible for the 
drilling of the Spindletop discovery well, was established in April 1936 
The medal, which is awarded under the auspices of the Petroleum Branch 
of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, usually is 
conferred annually in recognition of “distinguished achievement in improving 
the technique and practice of finding and producing petroleum.” 
cne of the founders of the Petroleum Branch 


Lucas was 


William N. Davis, R. S. Ellison, 
W. W. Fleming, Rush Greenslade, 
Frank Haskell, J. H. Hill, Dana H 
Kelsey, Frank B. Long, Peter Q 
Nyce, L. G. Owen, C. T. Plake, 
E. B. Reeser, R. B. Roark, W. F 
Semple, Clay Tallman, 
Veasey, A. J. Wells 


Samuel B. Caldwell, executive vice 
president. 

Past Presidents—Clyde M. Bennett, 
J. R. Munce, George O. Baird, M. J 
Grogan, C. R. Minor, F. Ray Me 
Grew, J. R. Crawford, D. W. Harris, 
James A L. M. Moffitt, Charlton H. Lyons 
and A. H. Tarver 


Texas Division 


Organized—May 24, 1949. Headquar- 
ters—1800 M & W Tower Building, 
Dallas. Officers—R. B. Anderson, 
president; Charles E. Simons, vice 
president and general manager. Re- 
cipients of Distinguished Service 
Awards—J. S. Bridwell, Wichita 
Falls, Tex.; Wallace E. Pratt, Fri- 
jole, Tex.; Gen. Walter B. Pyron, 
San Antonio; E. DeGolyer, Dallas; 
Jake L. Hamon, Dallas; John R 
Suman, New York City; John F 
O’Donohoe, Wichita Falls, Tex.; 
John C. Pew, Philadelphia; H. R. 


Mississippi-Alabama Division 


Organized—October 27, 1944. Head- 
quarters—351 Edwards Hotel, Jack- 
son, Miss. Officers—-F. B. McGehee, 
Jackson, president; E. D. Kenna, 
executive vice president and secre- 
tary-treasure! 


Past Presidents—C. L 
Vaughey, and James P 


Morgan, W. M. 
Evans, Jr 
Louisiana-Arkansas Division 


Organized — 1922. Headquarters — 
Slattery Building, Shreveport. Offi- 
cers—A. R. Carmody, president; 
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R. C. ALDEN 
Phillips Petroleum Co 


]. W. COWLES 
Shell Oil Co. 


G. G. OBERFELL 
Phillips Petroleum Co. University of Michigan Std. Oil Co. of Calif. 


DR. G. G. BROWN 


F. P. PETERSON 
Mid-Continent Pet. Corp. Gaso. 


M. H. KOTZEBUE 
Plant Cons. Co. 





Bachrac 


COL. A. BURRELL 


W. K. WARREN 


RECIPIENTS OF 
HANLON AWARD FOR 
MERITORIOUS SERVICE 
TO THE NATURAL-GASOLINE 

INDUSTRY 


Awarded by 


NATURAL GASOLINE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
















ALOIS KREMSER 


DR. E. O. BENNETT 
Engineering Consultant 

















JAMES E. PEW 
Sun Oil Co. 


W. N. LACEY 
Calif. Institute of Tech. 


F. E. RICE DR. D. L. KATZ 


Warren Pet. Corp. Atlantic States Gas Co.Phillips Petroleum Co.University of Michigan 
I e Hanlon Awar E. I. Hanlon, chai ! f th board 
ct e National Bank of Tu The award, ul t juSpice 
f the Nat Ga ne Association of Ameri given to those who have 
ide I ntribut t the economic and technical elopment 
f natu f ne manufacture and related operations 
Hanlor i ne the pioneers of the natural-gasoline industry in We 
Virginia and ter headed the Hanlon companies which had large natura 
i C nterest n the Southwest 


Culler Houston; Burt 
F iINCIs¢ Ma J R P 


Hul San 


ten, Hous 


ton; Joe H. Russell, Houston; Ted 
E. Swigart, Houston: Walace Hawk 
ins, Dallas; Maston Nixon, Corpus 
Christi, Tex.; Eugene Holman, New 


4ss 


York City D W. E. Wrather, 
Washington: R. S. McFarland, Dal 
is; Al Buchanan, San Antonio 


Fred W. Shields, San Antonio; and 
J. S. Leach, New York City 


Past Presidents—W. D. Cline, Frank 





Cullinan, J D. Col 
O’Donohoe, Edward T 
L. Hamon, Charles P 
Smit! 


ett, John | 

Moore, Jake 
McGaha, E. L 
Sawtelle Masto! 
nd Fred Shie 


George 


Nixor 








National Oil Scouts and 
Landmen’'s Association 


Organized 1924 Headquarte 

P. O. Box 1095, Austin. Office: 

William E. Brown, Houston, pres 
Raisch, Austin, genera 


dent; E. J 


Past Presidents—B. M. B P. R 
Martin, Harry Sampke W. N 
O’Roark, G. R. Nicholson, Ford 
Turne J. V. Adams, J. H. Lang 
ston, L. S. McGee, T. H. Terry, J. E 


3eall, J. L 
Howard Bi 
Chisholn Cc. 2 


3ullard, C. A. Strahan 
wd, L. A. Adams, C. P 
Bardley, J. W 


Selby D. J. Crosby, H. L. John 
H. F. King, S. S. Stinson, H. R 
3rooks, Simon Crite nd S. N 


Jackson 


Natural Gasoline Association 
Of America 
1921. Formerly knowr 


Organized wn a 
Gasoline 


Association of Natural 
Manufacturers. Headquarters—422 

Kennedy Building, Tulsa. Office: 
John F. Lynch, Corpus Christi, 


Tex., president; William F. Lows 
ecretaryv-treasure! 
W.M 
Peck, H. A 








Welch 
ana 


Past Presidents 
Buchanan, E. L 


E. R. Lederer, S. S. Smith, D. C 
Williams, T. R. Goebel, J. A. La 
Fortune, George P. Bunn, Ray E 
Miller, James W. Vaiden, J. H 
Dunn, C. R. Willian ind James 
E. Pew 


Natural Gasoline Supply 
Men's Association 


Organized—May 1928. Headquarte1 
422 Kennedy Suilding, Tulsa 
Officers—L. L. Dresser, president 
William F. Lowe, secretary 

Past President J. H. Satterwhite 
M. F. Waters, M. H. Kotzebue, A. W 
3urkett, W. D. Moorer, B. W. Vin 
on, P. M. Raigorodsky, J. A. Lup 
fer, G. B. Lane, D. W. McKay, D. E 
Fields, A J Ker! WwW W 
Woobank, L. S. Allen, George W 
Probst, Charles D. Peterson, A. M 
Buxton, Fred J. Wetze John H 
Heinzerling, Roy R. Bust nd J. N 
McClure 

Petroleum Equipment Suppliers 

Association 

Organized 1933 Headquarters 

28 Esperson Building, Houstor 

Officers Ted Sutter president; 


H. R. Safford, Jr... executive secre 


ivy 


Past Presidents—W. L 
Crawford, J. A. Geismar, W. M 
Morris, John M. Crawford, J. L 
Shakely, E. S. Dulin, E. W. Gildart, 
Earl W. Miller, F. F. Murray, Ferd 
J. Spang, Hugh H. Glen, Ardon B 


Childs, J. A 
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Scottie (Swivelhead) McBlock depends on real pick-up 
power to get his hooks on this kind of construction! 


McKISSICK’S BETTER BLOCKS 
have real pick up power! 


Write for Catalog of all | 
McKissick Products 


sie) (cM: hele 4 McKISSICK BUILDS ga BETTER BLOCK | 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE | 

HAY FORK PULLEYS yl Wg XG 
ROD LINE WEIGHTS 4 | ss { of K. 
McKIssiCKs 


SPECIAL BLOCKS MeKISSICK PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
OF ALL TYPES Ber 2496 Tuts Otishoms 


J ia i 








THe Dersy Oi. COMPANY 


SINCE 1920 


PRODUCERS , ee MARKETERS 


REFINERS TRANSPORTERS 


HOME OFFICE AND REFINERY 


Wichita Kansas 
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Judd, A. W. McKinney, and Guy A Merle C.  Israelsky Stanley G secretary Past chairmen — Gov 
Tompson Wissler, E. H. Sellards, Gayle Scott, E. W. Marland of Oklahoma: 
Carey Croneis, Henry V. Howe, Ernest O. Thompson; Gov. Leon C 


. . ss Herschel L. Driver, J. Harlan John Phillips of Oklahoma; Gov. Andrew 
Society of Exploration Geophysicists . Seat & tate. Se Be F. Schoeppel of Kansas: Gov. Rob 
Organized—1930 in Houston. Head Sandidge, F. W. Rolshausen, James ert S. Kerr of Oklahoma; Hiram 

quarters—1138 East Thirty-seventh A. Waters, R. Dana Russell, H. B M. Dow; Gov. Beauford H. Jester 

Street, Tulsa. Officers—Sigmund Stenzel, and W. C. Krumbein of Texas: Gov. Frank Carlson of 

Hammer Pittsburgh, president; Kansas, and Gov. Roy J. Turner of 

Colin C. Campbell, business mana Texas Independent Producers and Oklahoma 

iain Royalty Owners Association The Compact, which now includes 








Past Presidents—Donald C. Barton, Organized—March 15, 1948. Head 20 oil and gas states, has been ap- 

Paul Weaver, Eugene McDermott, quarters—802 Brazos Street, Austin proved from time to time by Con 

E. E. Rosaire, B. B. Weatherby, Officers—R. L. Foree, Dallas, presi- gress under constitutional author- 

L. W. Blau, J. C. Karcher, F. M dent; E. I. Thompson, Austin, execu ity. The Compact has no power of 4 

Kannenstine, E. A. Eckhardt, W. T tive vice president its own and is in effect an advisory 

Born, H. B. Peacock, F. Goldstone, organization to assist in bringing 

R. D. Wyckoff, W. M. Rust, Jr.., Past Presidents—H. J. Porter, and about several definite objectives 

Henry C. Cortes, J. J. Jakosky, Cecil Guy I. Warren The primary purpose is to conserve ov 

H. Green, L. L. Nettleton, and oil and gas through the prevention 

George Wagone! Western Petroleum Refiners of physical waste. Each state obli 
Association gates itself to enact laws to bring 


about this objective, although the 


Southern Gas Association “9 > Jove , 2 ad- . 
Organized—November 1912. Head type of legislation and its enforce- 


Organized — 1908. Headquarters — quarters — 1414 Hunt —a ment is entirely a state function 
1922 M and W Tower, Dallas. Offi Tulsa Officers—R L Tollett, Big Meetings are held three or four 
cers—Car] H. Horne, Birmingham, Spring, Tex., president; J. C. Day, times a year for the purpose of 


president; R. R. Suttle, managing secretary -treasuret expediting the work of several com 


















director Past Presidents—W. H. Isom. D. W mittees and to bring about a discus 
Past Presidents (cince 1008).~Irank Moffitt. H. G. James. E. E. Schock sion of developme nts of general 
S. Kelly, Jr.. Dean A. Strickland Pat Malloy, W. D. Richardson interest. Compact procedure has 
w te Wincdimenedl ont Winter ti George N. Moore, F. A. Pielsticker, been changed and_ strengthened 
: : P. M. Miskell. Roy B. Jones. L. R from time to time, and it is felt 
Ligon Crawford, George D. Locke, Howard that it has been effective in pre- 
ey C. M. Boggs, lL. B. Sim venting the encroachment of federal 
Society of Economic Paleontologists mons, C. L. Henderson, H. T. Ash- authority over oil and gas opera 
And Mineralogists ton, and R. W. McDowell tions 














The work of the Commission largely 
revolves around the activities of 


Organized—1926. Headquarters—624 


n : : Interstate Oil Compact Commission 
South Cheyenne, Tulsa. Officers P 









T. H. Philpott, president; K. O Organized—September 12, 1935. Pre permanent committees. One of the 
Emery, vice president; E. G. La liminary meetings had been held most important of these is the engl- 
licke1 secretary - treasure! Past earlier in the year and in 1934 neering committee. Its membership 
presidents—J. J. Galloway, R. C Headquarters—State Capitol, Okla includes not only technologists 
Moore, Marcus A. Hanna, J. A homa_ City Officers—Allan W directly connected with the oil and 
Cushman, Charles E. Dec ke! Shivers, governor of Texas, chai! gas conservation departments of 
G. Dallas Hanna, F. B. Plummer: man: Ear! Foster, executive secre- the various states but also others 
N. L. Thomas, W. H. Twenhofel tarv: Lawrence R. Alley, assistant who have a special knowledge of 










Organization meeting of the Interstate Oil Compact Commission held at Ponca City, Okla., January 3, 1935. Seated: Jack Blalock, Texas; 
Gov. E. W. Marland. Oklahoma: Robert L. Patterson. California. Standing: Northcutt Ely. Oklahoma; Jeff Davis, Arkansas; John W. 
Olvey, Arkansas; John S. Farrell, Louisiana; Ralph H. Cummins, Louisiana; Hiram M. Dow, New Mexico; William Bell, Illinois: E. B. 
Shawver, Kansas; Patrick ]. Hurley. Oklahoma; and T. C. Johnson, Kansas. 
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STUDY its construction. 9¢ /ndvw the metal 
strip is wound, round ang round, to builda 
Flexitallic Gasket. Note th ) Ayimip in the metal 
strip. This V-crimp gi K./ the/metal strip its 
strong spring action. Note Ahe plies of filler sepa- 


rating the plies of m¢fa¥ his filler permits the 


spring to function freely and hgldy thé metal strip at right angles to the 
flange faces . . . This basic Flexizallie pringiple lends itself to almost unlimited 
variation . . . Properties of An aly type of filler, relationship of metal to 
filler—all are variables ip phe afids of the Flexitallic engineer. Using the 
most precise pone eo fof détepmination of yield values, resilience and 
density, he builds each/F Igki li¢/Gasket for operation at specified tempera- 
tures and specified preséurgS, afid to meet particular conditions of thermal 
and physical shock, grr, bord, vibration, or unusual joint stress. Write us 
; nts/F, itaflic Gasket Company, Eighth and Bailey Streets, 

Jersey: Representatives in principal cities of the world. 


SPIRAL-WOUND GASKETS 
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Every Shaffer Product is backed by 





Overa Quarter Century 


of Pressure Control Leadership!” 


High Pressures—Low Pressures . . . Gas Pressures—Fluid Pres- 
sures . . . Flowing Pressures—Static Pressures . . ~. you find them 
all in modern well-control problems. And for more than a quarter-century, Shaffer has 
continually led in developing new and better ways of controlling pressures in both drilling 
and production operations. You'll find Shaffer equipment in daily use in major oil producing 
areas throughout the world, for only Shaffer serves the industry with such a complete line 
of field-proven equipment for every phase of pressure control. Shaffer products include... 


Send for the com- 
plete 1951 Shaffer 
Catalog. See pages 


SHAFFER HYDRAULIC (2°80: 


CELLAR CONTROL GATES “” 


—the most revolutionary hydraulic gates on the 
market! 


¢ Available in both Double (illustrated above) and Single types. 
Both types provide unmatched compactness—even in sizes as large 
as 134%” (12” Series 900), the Double type provides two ram 
compartments in an overall height of only 30”, and smaller sizes 
require even less space 

e All moving parts are completely enclosed—nothing to become 
jammed by falling timbers or corroded by chemical muds drip- 
ping into the cellar. 

© Rams are changed by simply opening side doors, sliding old 
rams out and new ones in, then closing and bolting the doors 
It's unusually fast, simple and convenient. 

There are many other important advancements incorpo 
rated into the new Shaffer Hydraulic Cellar Cont.ol Gates so be 
sure to get the complete story before you invest in any control 
gate equipment. Available in a complete range of sizes and pres- 
sure rating 


SHAFFER MECHANICAL CELLAR 
CONTROL GATES—known the 
world over for compactness, sim- 
plicity, safety. 


@ Available in both Double (il- 
lustrated above) and Single types 
for operation by air, electric or 


° steam drives plus complete man- 
ual stand-by! 
@ Require minimum space. Even 
in sizes as large as 137%” (12” 
Series 900) the Double type re- 
quires less than 29” height— 


smaller sizes even less 
PemENT - FISHING roots Twat EXCEL Femadgeneh aida 
COMTROL tou! ou s a! er echanica ellar 
Control Gates are the most ad- 
vanced mechanically-opercted 
cellar control gates on the maiket 
edad and are the idea’ equipment where 
von Use mechanical operation is desired 


3 
ave te Serine ® 

. o ter sce Srp %° a eres? 
“4 sso tines 1079 we teee 
- post? 


aun Sereet 





SHAFFER COMBINATION ROTATING 
BLOWOUT PREVENTERS AND STRIPPERS 
—combine in one unit every necessary 
feature for complete pressure control 
while drilling. 
® Maintain a continuous seal around the 
elements in the drill string—whether 
square, hexagonal, octagonal or round— 
whether string is rotating, being raised, 
lowered, or is stationary 
® Pressure seal automatically expands 
and contracts to fit varying diameters in 
the string such as tool joints, couplings, 
drill collars, etc. 
@ Quick Releasing Bonnet permits pass- 
ing bits, reamers and other abnormally 
large tools through the unit quickly, con- 
veniently 

Nothing can equal this unit for 
maintaining complete pressure control 
while the drill string is in the well. 


SHAFFER LANDING, CASING AND TUBING 
HEADS—meet every requirement for 
modern compact casing and tubing sus- 
pensions the world over. 

®@ Available in many types and packing 
arrangements to meet various require- 
ments 

@ Where space is at a minimum, Base 
Heads and Combination Base, Casing 
and Tubing Heads are available for com- 
bining several units into one. 

Shaffer also provides a full line of 
modern Tubing Heads, Multiple Zone 
Hook-Ups and other equipment to com- 
plete your pressure control installation. 


SHAFFER ADJUSTABLE FLOW BEANS—the 
pioneer in adjustable flow beans and still 
unequalled in operating features. Avail- 
able with Conical, Micro and electrically- 
heated Thermo Tips in both regular and 
hard metal designs to meet various drill- 
ing, production and refinery applica- 
tions. All popular sizes—in both flanged 
or screwed connections to meet any re- 
quirements 











GOV. ALLAN SHIVERS EARL FOSTER LT. GEN. E. O. THOMPSON BLAKELY MURPHY 


Gov. Allan Shivers is chairman of the Interstate Oil Compact Commission; Earl Foster is executive secretary and in charge of the Okla 
homa City headquarters; Lt. Gen. Ernest O. Thompson is chairman, and Blakely Murphy secretary of the legal committee. 


leum engineering within the required conservation re lat 

tates. This includes faculty mem Out of this committee’s work has tory-practice committee, research 
bers from state universities. This come suggested legislation which and coordinating committee, public 
committee through the years ha has been particularly valuable to lands committee, secondary-reco\ 
conducted several special studies the newer oil states in establishing ery advisory committee, and strip 
concerned with engineering prob conservation departments. This per-well committee Committees 
ems and has made reports whic committee has been able to draw have been appointed from time to 
have been of value in furthering ipon the best legal talent of the time to carry on special investiga 
the work of the Commission oil country, including those con tions 
The legal committee has also i nected with the faculties of leading A small office personnel, headed by 
specially active in making stud law schools which give special at Earl] Foster, executive secretary, i 
including judicial decisions ) tention to oil and gas law maintained at the Oklahoma City 

iggesting legislation whicl \ Other con s whose title sug headquarters. An executive comn 


ve the necessary g iture of their work in tee meets monthly to further the 


ommiuttee, inte vork of the Commission 


g on State-relations committee re 


gula 


ur aim is to help maintain this 
Nation's supply of petroleum 
and to promote progress 


throughout the industry.... 





R E N W A R oil corporation 


Roland S. Bond, Pres. 


Guy |. Warren, Vice Pres. D. W. Forbes, Secy.-Treas. 


2010 TOWER PETROLEUM BLDG....DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
1501 DRISCOLL BLDG.... CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
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Lic IS there 
eee 


1940 ” 4] 


Years of Service to 
the Oil & Gas Industries 


STILL there 


epublic Supply 


COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES «- - - HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


TEXAS: Houston, McAllen, Cerpus Christi, Victoria, Alice, Falfurrias, Kilgore, Talco, Electra, Wichita Falls, Pampa, Abilene 
Borger, Nocona, Olney, Big Spring, Odessa, Sundown, Kermit, Snyder, Fort Worth, San Antonio, Dallas, Amarillo, Lubbock, 
Midland; OKLAHOMA: Tulsa, Seminole, Oklahoma City, Cement, Elmore City, Bartlesville; LOUISIANA: Shreveport, Rodessa, 
Haynesville, Harvey, New Iberia, Lake Charles; ILLINOIS: Salem, Grayville, Fairfield, Chicago; KANSAS: Wich'to, Russell 
Ellinwood; ARKANSAS: €! Dorado; NEW MEXICO: Hobbs, Artesia; WYOMING: Casper 


















Lect anywhere in the Mid- 
continent and you will find 
SUPERIOR supplies at work 


in the oil and gas business. 





SUPERIOR supplies are easy 


a ieentennts ee 


to find. Wherever there is oil 
and gas activity, there is a 
SUPERIOR 


to give you “on-the-spot 


convenient store 











service and top-grade sup- 


lies, as well as expert tech- 
p p 






nical advice 










Yes, SUPERIOR covers the field with a com 
plete line of oil, gas and industrial supplies, 
pipe and machinery. These supplies are as 


near to you as your telephone. Call your i t, } 
SUPERIOR store or office today! 























@ Shreveport, La. @ El Dorado, Ark. A 
SUPERIOR intai a lete ma- 

7 4 : 

@ Baton Rouge, la Carthage, Texas chine shop and fabrication plant in : 
@ Lafayette, La. ® Dallas, Texas Shreveport. Write for SUPERIOR’S 
@ Tinsley, Miss ® Abilene, Texas booklet, “Save Time and Money.” 
o“ 2 i th “ # 
@ Stephens, Ark ® Houston, Texas taene Saw Ge “Naeee See 


prefabrication can mean efficiency 
@ Camden, Ark ®Tulsa, Okla. and profits on piping jobs of the oil, 
gas, chemical and power industries. 





1202-04 MARSHALL : | 


NEW YORK CITY — TELEPHONE OREGON 9-3650 
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WANT TO MAKE 
Wrapping 
Records ? 





FIBERGLAS* PARALLEL REINFORCED COROMAT* INNER WRAP is stronger, 
with finer fibers and more of them for better enamel reinforcing 
and perfectly controlled porosity. This wrap draws into the enamel 
and holds the enamel in greater reinforcing thickness on the pipe. 
Breaks air bubbles the way you like, stands the high heats the enamel! 
manufacturers recommend. 


THE NEW FIBERGLAS PIPELINE OUTER WRAP is a Corrosion Engineer’s 
dream turned into fact. It anchors perfectly because of controlled 
porosity. You know it is resisting corrosive forces and soil action 
because it is inorganic, non-wicking and tough. 


FIELD WRAPPING. Greater strength in both wraps makes it common 
for field wrapping crews to cover a third more miles per day, going 
all day without a break, finding only a few holidays where there 
had been dozens with other brands of wrap. Why accept less when 
you can hang up records like these with Fiberglas Wraps? .. . 
OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORPORATION, Dept. 54-E2, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 


*FIBERGLAS and Coromat are trade-marks (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation for products made of or with fibers of 


. FIBERGLAS COROMAT INNER WRAP AND PIPELINE 
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COME TO Wrap 
Headquarters! 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


OUTER WRAP...on your pipelines...FOR GOOD! 
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THERE 1S NO 

C WC a 
SUBSTITUTE 
FO®8 Quaity 


A 


ASK AN AXELSON EXPERT 





AXELSON FIRST CHOICE FOR 


PETROLEUM PUMPING EQUIPMENT 


MORE OIL 
LESS DOWN TIME 
UNQUESTIONED RELIABILITY 


ASSURED PERFORMANCE 


The performance proved pumping 
combination of Axelson deep well 

plunger pumps and Axelson sucker 
rods is first choice of petroleum 


producers for any well condition. 


AXELSON MANUFACTURING CO. * piants— Los Angeles 58; St. Louis 16 * OFFices— 
New York Gity 7; Tulsa 1; Buenos Aires, Argentine: Caracas, Venezuela * DISTRIBUTORS 

Jones & Loughlin Supply Co.; Great Northern Too! & Supply Col Industrial Agencies 
ltd.. Son Fernando, Trinidod, 8 W.!.; industrios Woldrip & Campbell, Barcelona and 
Maracaibo, Venezuela; Dominion Oi Field Supply Co., ltd. Calgary. Canada; South 
American Supply Co, Avenida Tacna 592, Lima, Peru 





LOW COST CONSERVATION 


with the 


HAMMOND DIALIFT* 


FOR NEW TANKS OR CONVERSION OF EXISTING UNITS 


he DIALIFT* consists of a gas- 

tight VULCALOCK Membrane 
made by B. F. Goodrich Co., at- 
tached to the inside periphery of 
a cylindrical housing. It functions 
as the “lung” of the storage tank 
(or several tanks), lifting as 
vapors accumulate and lowering 
as vapors diminish. In this man- 
ner the VULCALOCK Membrene 
automatically adjusts itself to 
ever changing conditions, con- 
taining the vapors within the 
tank (or a battery of them) and 
keeps breathing and filling losses 
to a minimum. 


A 


- BOP” 

2 DIALIFTS* interconnected with adjacent Cone 

Roof, recently completed for ESSO STANDARD OIL 
CO., at EAST FREEDOM, PA 


MODERNIZING AN OLD CONE ROOF TANK 

In converting an existing A. P. 1. cone roof tank to an efficient DIALIFT* in- 
stallation, it is usually not necessary to disturb any of the original structural 
members or the roof on the tank itself. The DIALIFT* housing is simply 
superimposed on the existing roof with no other preparation needed. Breather 
holes are cut through the old roof plate below the diaphragm, permitting a 
free passage for all vapors. If necessary, existing roof supports are reinforced. 





DIALIFTS* may be installed as o 
separate unit or connected to a 
battery of Cone Roof tanks. 


VULCALOCK Membrane characteristics include 


high elasticity over a wide range of 
temperatures 
unaffected by long immersion in petro- 
leum products 

* high resistance to puncturing, tearing, 
swelling, stiffening, etc. 

* resists contamination by tetra ethyl 


* electronically sealed seams—no sew- 


ing, cement or tapes 


* low permeability 

* great strength 

* long life 

* light weight * easy to install 

* repairs can be easily made in field 


HAMMOND DIALIFT* TANKS .. . FOR NEW AND OLD TANKS, CON- 
TRIBUTE MAXIMUM CONSERVATION OF VAPORS AT LOWEST COST. 


DIALIFTS* FABRICATED AND ERECTED a at oe 


sign of Hammond Iron Works. 
IRON WORKS 


WARREN, PA, BRISTOL, PA. 


on the Pacific Coast by 


 ~LACY 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


in the Rocky Mountain states by 


KEYES 
TANK & SUPPLY COMPANY 


Sales Representation CASPER, WYO. 


in Principal Cities 
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NEW SPINDLETOPS 
DEPEND on FREEDOM 


 —— F. Lucas and his family willingly risked 
poverty to sink their savings into a wildcat scheme 
on the one small chance that success would make 
them rich. When success came, the wealth they 


hoped for poured out to all the Nation. 


Thanks to a succession of “‘Spindletops’”’ through- 
out American history, our living standards and 


national strength are today the envy of the world. 





There is a common, underlying reason for all of 
the ‘“‘Spindletops” that advance progress. It is free- 
dom. Free men always out-produce slaves. The 
greater the freedom, the greater the incentive to 
exercise ingenuity and resourcefulness in finding 
better ways of making better things in larger quan- 


tities at lower cost. 


Today, more than ever, America needs new “‘Spin- 
dletops,”’ for it is upon the productive capacity of 
American industry that national security depends. 
The largest measure of competitive freedom for in- 
dustry, consistent with direct military requirements, 


is the best guarantee we will have them. 


SUN OIL COMPANY , 


Dg at, 





=<S0NOCD=> 
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“THE DIESEL 


THAT MEETS EVERY 


DRILLING REQUIREMENT” @& 


~ 
“sf >a 
7 et 
> “A s.* 
Three GM Series 7! Diesel Twin Sixes, with integral torque converters, 
drive Ideco drawworks and mud pumps. 


QO” well drilling contractor M. H. Stansbury, jection—with easily replaceable unit injectors— 
of Bakersfield, California (who has been drill- insures cleaner, more accurately controlled com- 
ingin California fields since 1935), writesasfollows: — bustion and eliminates troublesome high-pressure 
fuel lines. The same basic design is used in all 
Series 71 engines from 2-cylinder single to 
24-cylinder multiple units. This assures high 
parts interchangeability and low-cost mainte- 
nance. And these engines are backed by General 
Motors’ world-wide service facilities. 


“The GM Diesel engine is of the right size, 
sufficient horsepower and all-around char- 
acteristics to meet the severe requirements of 
oil well drilling. Also the immediate avail- 
ability of repair parts and service is highly 
important to this business.” 
Before you buy new equipment or repower old, 
Two-cycle operation, with power at every piston it will pay you to get all the facts about GM 
downstroke, gives GM Diesel engines more power Series 71 and 6-110 Diesel engines and the new 
in fewer units that weigh less and take up less GM Diesel Torque Converter units. Write, wire 
space. GM’s exclusive system of direct fuel in- or phone for details. 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 
SINGLE ENGINES ...Up to 275 H.P. DETROIT 28, MICHIGAN MULTIPLE UNITS ...Up to 800 H.P. 
GENERAL MOTORS 
GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL BRAWN WITHOUT THE BULE re 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP., DIESEL ENGINE SALES, PETROLEUM INDUSTRY, 1504 Philtower Bidg., TULSA 3, OKLAHOMA 
CALIFORNIA: Anderson-O'Brien Co., LOS ANGELES 21; Lawless Brothers, BAKERSFIELD; West Coast Engine & Equipt. Co., BERKELEY. ILLINOIS: Western 
Machinery & Engine Co., CENTRALIA. KANSAS: Diese! Equipment Co., Inc, WICHITA. COLORADO: Colorado Builders’ Supply Co. (Equipit. Division), 
DENVER. LOUISIANA: George Engine Co., Inc., HARVEY; United Tool Company, SHREVENORT. MISSISSIP'P): Taylor Muchine Works, JACKSON. 
MISSOURI: Western Machinery & Engine Co., ST. LOUIS 10. MONTANA: Seitz Machinery Co., Inc., BILLINGS; Mountain Tractor Co., MISSOULA. 
OKLAHOMA: Diese! Power Co., OKLAHOMA CITY. TEXAS: Stewart & Stevenson Services, Inc, HOUSTON |, McALLEN, DALLAS, CORPUS 


CHRISTI, WICHITA FALLS; Haynes Machinery Co., PLAINVIEW; Empire Machinery Co., Ltd., ODESSA. WYOMING: Colorado Builders’ Supply Co. 
(Equipt. Division), CASPER. 
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From all of us, 





The Pure Oil Company salutes the 

oil industry of the Southwest, and 

the Oil and Gas Journal, on fifty 
years of accomplishment 





Pure Oil people everywhere join in send- 
ing congratulations and best wishes on the 
Golden Anniversary of the magazine that 
has served our industry so faithfully and 
well for the past half century. 

The fifty years since the discovery of 
Spindletop have been wonderful years of 
growth for the oil industry of the South- 
west. Pure Oil is proud to have shared in 
that growth—as producer, refiner, trans- 
porter and marketer—and looks forward 
to participating in the next half century 
of progress. 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY 


General Offices: Chicago 
Producers « Refiners * Transporters ¢ Marketers 





Be sure with Pure 
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AHEAD 
OF THE 
BIT 


First there's financing 
by the FIRST in Dallas 


THE SOUTHWEST'S PIONEER OIL BANK 


FIRST 
oP wate), 7.us 
BANK 
MW DALLAS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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OLD Bitumastic Enamel being applied by the ‘Sling Method.” NEW .. . Bitumastic Enamel being machine-applied. 


PIPE-LINE PROTECTION 


is Getter than ever with situmastic: 


@ BITUMASTIC has a remarkable the hot enamel into the sling; two better product, too. Improved for- 


history of corrosion-prevention, dat- men “‘see-sawed”’ the sling up and mulation makes it easier to handle 
ing back nearly 100 years. And 50 down. Naturally this manual method and apply. 
years ago, Bitumastic Enamel ‘‘came was slow and laborious. Today, thousands of miles of the 
into its own” for pipe-line protection. It’s a different story today. Pipe world’s oil and gas pipe lines are 
But years ago it wasn’t easy to lines are cleaned, primed, coated and effectively protected against corro- 
apply protective coatings. For ex- wrapped mechanically. The coating sion by Bitumastic Enamel. Get the 
ample, the “Sling Method”’ shown in machine, shown in the photograph same effective protection by specify- 
the photograph on the left was used on the right, applies Bitumastic ing Koppers Bitumastic Enamel for 
by many pipeliners. One man poured quickly and evenly. Bitumastic is a your next pipe-line project. 


Why Bitumastic Enamels give lasting protection 


Processed from a base of coal-tar pitch, they are impervious to moisture. . . 
chemically resistant to soil elements. They make a tight bond with the pipe .. . 
do not disintegrate with age . . . maintain continuously high electrical resistance. 


_woPrias s BITUMASTIC ENAMELS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ae — LLLP LOE AE LE TS a a 
a COMPANY, INC., Tar Products Division, Dept. 5511, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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EXISTING LINES 








LINES PROPOSED 


SOUTHERN NATURAL,GAS COMPANY 


WATTS BUILDING BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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CHAINS... 


for Shallow, Deep or Average Drilling 


...Driving High Speed Rigs, Pumps 


... and similar application 





Built to A. P. |. Standards 
Finest Alloy Steels 





Precision methods start with the re- 
ceipt of raw material. All chain steel 
is subjected to most rigid chemical, 
physical and micro-graphic analysis. 
The Jeffrey heat-treating department 
is equipped with the latest devices for 
proper treatment. 

Accuracies of fit, smoothness of 
bearing surfaces and nicety of balance 
give the added life you have a right 
to expect from a superior product. For 
precision-built oil well chains—specify 
Jeffrey. Several types are shown. We 
will be glad to go into detail. 





ESTABLISHED 1877 
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50 YEARS HAVE MADE A 
DIFFERENCE... BUT THEY STILL 


CALL ON GOULDS 
FOR THE TOUGH ONES 


The picture at the top shows a Goulds 
pump in service 50 years ago—handling oil 
from an East Houston Tank Farm to 
Palena, Texas on the ship channel. 

The bottom picture shows modern 
Goulds high pressure centrifugal pumps 
in duty on an oil pipe line. 

Now, as always, Goulds pumps are de- 
signed, engineered. and specially built for 
the heavy-duty, 24-hour per day service 
required for oil and gasoline pipe line 
installations. 

When you have a tough pumping prob- 
lem, call or write Pump Headquarters or 
your nearest Goulds dealer. 











Ready to Install 


WwW ite H. R. OGBURN 


| ” Grislite 


@@ MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. O. Box 45 Phone 3372 
Marshall, Texas 


Export: R. S. Stokvis & Sons, Inc., 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y 
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POSITIVE EXPANDING 
ANCHORS 
“Dead Men That Hold” 


Built especially for oil field 
use. Anchors for your poyt- 
able drilling mast, well ofl. 
icing mast, pulling tybek, 
floor blocks and derrjéK guy 
wires, or Wherever dead men 
are needed. i 


| 


Marshall, Texas 


Export: R. S. Stokvis & Sons, Inc., 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
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For a half-century of distinguished service 
to the oil industry, Continental Oil 
Company is proud to present to 


qre OE AND G 


AS JOURNAL 


our 50-year Service Pin 





HE PAST HALF-CENTURY has seen the oil 
industry become the bedrock on which rests 
the prosperity—and the defense—of America. 


Today, one-half of all the energy that runs 
our industrial machines comes from oil. The au- 
tomobile is listed as a necessity of life, along 
with food, shelter and clothing. Agriculture has 
been revolutionized, and the standard of living 
of the entire world raised to undreamed of 
heights because of oil. Wherever a wheel turns, 
oil is there, to drive it or keep it moving. 


Throughout these fifty years, The Oil and 
Gas Journal has contributed heavily to the ad- 
vancement of the industry. It has been truly a 
“Journal” —recording with accuracy and time- 
liness the day-to-day growth of this extraordi- 
nary business. 


Continental Oil Company has been a part of 
this growth. In |9()2, when the Journal began 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


publication, we. were 27 years old, a regional 
organization concentrating its activities almost 
exclusively on the distribution of other com- 
panies’ products in the Rocky Mountain States. 
Today, Continental has expanded greatly to 
include production, manufacturing and mar- 
keting. Its Conoco Products are distributed 
from coast to coast. 


During these years, the men of our company 
have come more and more to depend on The 
Oil and Gas Journal for help in understanding 
and solving the vast and complicated problems 
of this diversified business. The Journal has, in 
fact, become an integral part of our organization. 


It is with genuine enthusiasm, therefore, that 
we present to The Oil and Gas Journal our 
50-year pin, in recognition of a half-century of 
service to Continental and the industry. 


CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 
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Packer cuts deep well 
completion time 


e Single zone completions 

e Testing casing and cement jobs 

e Improving natural flow 

¢ Perforation washing 

¢ Acidizing 

This heavy duty packer saves time in 
running in deep wells because extra 
large bypass area prevents fluid from 
washing off packing elements. 


Circulating ports in top end of mandrel 
allow circulating above packer. Avail- 
able without circulating ports for 
circulating below packer or running 
screen below packer. 


TIW Type JSA-C Packer with 


hold-down slips gives 
positive zone separation 


e Hydraulic fracturing of formations 
e Dual zone completions 
e High pressure acidizing 


e Injection well completions 


A production packer for use between 
zones in dual completions, this packer 
stays set against high differential pres- 
sure from either direction, and allows 
flow from either zone with the other 
zone shut in. 


Spring loaded hold-down slips per- 
mit repeated resetting easily, without 
pulling from the hole. This packer 
sets and releases the same as if it had no 
hold-down slips. 


Automatic bottom to eliminate left-hand rotation of tubing string. 


Three-piece protected slips a 


ak we Se ir 


ssure positive setting at desired level. 
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Ring-type packing elements give positive seal against high pressure. 
Three O-rings give positive seal between sealing bushing and barrel. 


Heavy-duty friction blocks for positive release from automatic bottom. 
Chrome-plated slip mandrel prevents sticking and assures easy release. 


TEXAS IRON WORKS 


Manufacturers of: T.1.W. Portable Rigs . . . T.1.W. Safety Joints .. . T.1.W. Rotary and Casing Slips . . . T.1.W. Grief 
Stem Safety Valves . . . T.1.W. Gas Lifts . . . T.1.W. Packers for every purpose .. . T.1.W. Pump Chambers. . . T.1.W. 
Mudmasters . . . T.1.W. Drillmasters . . . and many other oil field tools. 





GENERAL OFFICE and MAIN PLANT: 1401-1423 Maury Street, Houston 10, Texas 
Other Shops at Victoria and Corpus Christi 
EXPORT REPRESENTATIVE: Val R. Wittich, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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Like the giant it now is—the vastness of the 
world-wide oil industry makes us humble when 
we realize the relatively small part our company 
occupies in it. 


Yet, we feel justifiably proud of the fact that 
during our more than 27 years of manufacturing 
activity, we have constantly developed both prod- 
ucts and plant facilities to keep pace with its 
needs! 


American fron Plant No. 1 is both technical 
and manufacturing headquarters for our outstand- 
ing line of oil field equipment. Housed in this 
plant is American Iron’s modern tool joint pro 
duction line—plus complete machining and heat 
treating facilities for all American Iron Products, 


American tron Plant No. 2, covering 7% 
acres, provides sufficient storage racks for the 
handling of 1,000,000 feet of pipe. Complete 
facilities are available for the installation of all 
types of rotary tool joints to drill pipe. 











Speaking of 


Anniversaries... 


Here are some important 


rotary drilling milestones: 


1909—Introduction of the Hughes Cone Rock Bit destined to revolutionize 


frilling and advance the search for oil 
1910—Ina guration of research program to improve rock bit performance 


1919—Introduction of the industry's first heat- 
treated alloy steel tool joint having longer life and 


greater strength 


1925—Development of the Hughes Acme self- 
leaning cone that more than doubled penetration 


te of rock bits 


1931—tntroduction of first unit type bit with 
inti-friction bearings, eliminating the delays caused 


by changing bit cones 


1933—Development of first Tricone bit with 
interfitting teeth—the most important advance- 


ment in rock bit design in its time. 


1938—Development of Hughes Flash-Weld tool 
joints—resulting in the industry's most outstand- 


ing drill stem. 


1942—Development of Hughes Tricone bits to 
increase the rate of penetration in hard, abrasive 


formations 





1947—Introduction of Hughes Tricone OSC-3 
bits for faster drilling of soft plastic formations. 
1951—construction of a $2,000,000 metallurgical and research laboratory, further accelerating Hughes’ 


40 years of continuous research in the field of rotary drilling 





